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Ontario 


To Her Honour 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario 


May it please Your Honour: 


We, the members of the Committee on the Costs of Education, appointed by 
Orders-in-Council, dated the 23rd June, 1971, and the 30th June, 1971, to 
examine the costs of education for the elementary and secondary schools 
of Ontario in relation to the aims and objectives, programs, priorities, 
and the like, of the educational system and to evaluate the programs in 
the requirements of the present day, and in terms of the expenditures of 


money for them, submit to Your Honour, herewith, a fifth interim report. 
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ONTARIO 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OFFICE 


OC-1211/71 


Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by His Honour the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, dated the 21st day of April, A.D. 1971. 


The Committee of Council have had under consideration the report 
of the Honourable the Prime Minister, dated April 20th 1971, wherein he 
states that, 


WHEREAS it is deemed desirable to examine the costs of education 
for the elementary and secondary schools of Ontario in relation to the 
aims and objectives, programs, priorities, and the like, of the educa- 
tional system, 


AND WHEREAS there is a need for evaluation of the programs in the 
light of the experience with them, the requirements of the present day, 
and in terms of the expenditures of money for them, 


The Honourable the Prime Minister therefore recommends that there 
be established a Committee on the Costs of Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools of Ontario for the purposes hereinafter mentioned: 


- to study the use of the financial resources being provided for 
elementary and secondary education in Ontario in the attainment of the 
educational goals; 


- to examine the present grant plan to determine if the various 
differentiating factors such as course, location, level (elementary and 
secondary), and type (ordinary and extraordinary) generate funds in 
proper balance consistent with the needs for the attainment of desirable 
educational objectives; 


- to examine the implications of ceilings on expenditures by local 
school boards, including the effect on the decision-making and autonomy 
of local school boards; 


- to examine the various aspects of school programs with particular 
reference to innovations and new concepts as, for example, the "open 
plan" organization, technical and commercial programs, and use of edu- 
cational technology, with a view to designing and recommending research 
studies to determine the effectiveness of these concepts in relation to 
the aims and objectives of education, these studies to be conducted by 
contract arrangement with research agencies; 


- to communicate and consult with groups and organizations repre- 


aS 


sentative of parents, teachers, trustees, students, and other interested 
parties; 


- after due study and consideration, to make representations and to 
submit a report or reports to the Government with respect to the matters 


inquired into under the terms set out herein as the Committee sees fit. 


That the Committee be empowered to request submissions, receive 
briefs and hear persons with special knowledge in the matters heretofore 
mentioned. 


That the Committee be empowered to require the assistance of offi- 
cials of the Department of Education for such purposes as may be deemed 
necessary. 


That members of the Committee be empowered to visit schools and 
classrooms in Ontario, by arrangement with local school systems. 


The Committee of Council concur in the recommendation of the Honour- 
able the Prime Minister and advise that the same be acted on. 


Certified, 


Clerk, Executive Council 
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PREFACE 


There are a number of agencies and programs that are supported financially, 
in whole or in part, by the Ministry of Education, either directly or 
through transfer payments. There are others that are the responsibility 

of school boards. Some of these agencies and programs provide direct ser- 
vices for students and are, therefore, considered to be an integral and 
essential part of the educational enterprise. Others are only peripherally 
related to education but are, nonetheless, a necessary part of the total 
operation. The existence of a few cannot be justified on either count so 


that they should either be made more functional or abolished altogether. 


Since the multiplicity of agencies and programs in education precluded an 
examination of all of them, the Committee decided to study a representative 
sampling of the total. Each was considered in relation to its professed 
goals. The program or programs designed to achieve the goals were reviewed. 
The effectiveness and efficiency of the organizational structures estab- 
lished to deliver the services were assessed. Judgments were made about 
the significance of the contribution of each agency or program in terms of 
the personnel and money allocated to it, the priority that should be given 
to it in a period of scarce resources and increasing demands for extension 
of services, and the effectiveness and efficiency of the delivery systems. 
There is little doubt that some of the comments made about the sample group 
can be applied with equal or greater force to other agencies and programs 


not reported on in this study. 


A first requirement of any agency or program is that it have a set of goals 
to give direction to its activities. In education it is imperative that 
these goals be articulated so that they are understood and accepted by the 
public who provide the financial resources and by the personnel whose re- 
sponsibility it is to achieve them. In too many cases, goals are either 
non-existent, or lacking in clarity, or ignored in practice. The results 
in such a situation are predictable - lack of direction, management by 
crisis, ad hoe decision-making, loss of confidence, low morale, waste of 
money, conflict and confrontation, and demands for radical reform. Exam- 
ples of these characteristics will be evident to some degree in at least a 


few of the agencies and programs considered in this Report. 


The organization and management of an educational agency for the delivery 
of its services can have a significant impact on the quality of the program 
provided. There is a tendency for bureaucratic structures to develop scle- 
rotic characteristics that find expression in a number of ways. Among 
these may be included the perpetuation of programs and procedures no longer 
applicable to new circumstances; reliance for solutions to current problems 
on reversion to "tried and true'’ methods and practices of an earlier era; 
loss of any clear direction for their activities; persistence of an organi- 
zation for its own sake apart from the purposes for which it was created; 
and ultimately the absence of any real need for its continued existence. 
Where these evidences of aging are present in an organization, it is bound 
to be less effective and more inefficient than the society for its own sake 
will or can countenance. The secondary symptoms represented by rigidity, 
apathy, decay, senility and progressive deterioration lead to eventual de- 


mise of ‘the | 


'sick'"' organization. Again, we have identified some agencies 
and programs to which this description applies to a lesser or greater 


degree. 


A healthy organization can, however, have a highly positive impact on the 
educational experiences of children. To achieve and maintain this state, 
it is essential that signs of deterioration be recognized early, that diag- 
nosis of the causes be made promptly, that the findings of new knowledge 
and research be applied, and that deliberate, skilful, and sensitive steps 
be taken to maintain the health of the organization, or at least to mini- 


mize the negative impact of any potential danger to the organism. 


Because the health of an organization depends on people, it is of first 
importance that it have regard for people. The organization must provide 

an environment where growth can take place, whether it be of students, 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, parents, trustees, or members of 

the general public. That environment must ensure respect for the individ- 
ual; it must ensure that it applies what is known about the way people grow 
and develop, not only physically but also mentally, emotionally, intellec- 
tually, socially and culturally; it must exemplify in all its relationships 
those characteristics that are inherent in the democratic ideal. It is rec- 
ognized that there are many other important requirements for a good total 


learning environment but if an organization is to operate successfully 


ho 


these are significant considerations in the process. They can contribute 
to the establishment of an environment that is conducive to the develop- 
ment and expression of the creative mind, to the nurture of the innovative 
spirit, to the fostering of the experimental researcher, and to the encour- 
agement of the imaginative soul. In these ways the organization can incor- 
porate within itself the capability for self-renewal. It is understood 
that attainment of the ideal may be difficult and remote. To the extent 
that advances are made along the continuum in the direction of the ideal, 
progress will have been achieved. The maximum possible progress is the 


objective we would like to see realized. That is all we are proposing. 


In our study of educational organizations and programs, we found examples 
representative of the whole spectrum of organizational health from vibrant 
well-being to almost fatal malatse. But there were too many examples of 
"sick" organizations where opportunities for creativity, innovation, ex- 
perimentation and the use of imagination are almost totally lacking, where 
conformity and unquestioned adherence to bureaucratic directives handed 
down from above are considered virtues, where regard for the individual 
personality and circumstance is minimal or non-existent, where morale is so 
low that apathy and a "don't care" attitude are predominant, where non- 
involvement, secrecy and fear are prevalent, where the appearance of action 
to solve problems is achieved through almost constant reorganization rather 


than through the substantive changes that are required. 


There is considerable evidence to support the conclusion that little of a 
positive nature is being done to achieve organizational good health and to 
overcome the problems and difficulties confronting education to-day. There 
is a reluctance on the part of most professional personnel to develop new 
initiatives. The absence of positive action to solve problems only increas- 
es frustrations and sharpens the criticism. There is lack of awareness on 
the part of many educational authorities of developments in research and 
experimentation that if applied wisely and discreetly might alleviate or at 
least minimize many of the difficulties. There is a reluctance among ad- 
ministrators to involve the public in the decision-making process either 

on the basis that the public is incapable of making a significant contribu- 
tion or because administrators fear that they will lose their "control". 


Some administrators react in the same manner towards the elected trustees 


in their jurisdictions. In either case, some administrators are out-of- 
touch with the reality of the day and are only deferring temporarily the 


achievement of a more responsive and responsible school system. 


We understand fully that adaptations in the educational system must take 
place in interrelated political, economic, social, and cultural circum- 
stances. We are also aware that the good of society and the school system 
require that decisions be taken which cannot always ensure full support of 
the various groups involved and that these "hard" decisions must be taken 
if we are to move closer to the ideal than we have in the past. Acceptance 
of these conditions and possession of the fortitude to take the actions 
required is sometimes described as "leadership". We can do no less than 
utilize what we already know in order to provide the environment for a 
great education. What we need to do is "let our minds conclude what the 


facts conclude". 


We have drawn on a multiplicity of sources for information and data about 
the agencies and programs reported on in this study. Documents prepared 
and released by the several agencies have proven most helpful and have been 
utilized extensively. Consultation with officials added considerably to 
our understanding of the needs, goals, programs, and organizational struc- 
tures with which they were involved. The frankness with which all our ques- 
tions, including those of the most searching nature, were answered enabled 
us to secure a feeling for the operational climate existing in the organi- 
zations under review. The detailed knowledge of and the insightful com- 
ments about the various agencies and programs by those most closely associ- 
ated with them contributed greatly to our understanding and appreciation of 
the tasks they were attempting to perform and of the problems they were en- 
countering in their efforts to fulfill their responsibilities. We have 
monitored developments over a sufficiently long period of time to enable us 


to gain some perspective about the significance, effectiveness and effi- 


ciency of the various agencies and programs. 


We are most grateful to all the officials for their generous cooperation 
and unfailing courtesy. In particular, and without minimizing the contri- 
butions of the representatives of the other agencies, we wish to thank the 


personnel of the Ministry of Education. Because of the pervasive extent 
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of the Ministry's involvement in the total educational enterprise, our re- 
quests of its officials were more frequent and the work of providing 

answers more onerous. Not once did we encounter any reluctance to meet our 
enquiries as fully as circumstances permitted. Extensive interviews were 
conducted with the Deputy Minister of Education, the Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ters, the Directors of the numerous Branches, and some of their supporting 
staffs, including representatives of the Regional Offices. These meetings 


were most helpful. 


We are, of course, wholly responsible for the interpretations we have 
placed on the information and data provided to us and for the recommenda- 


tions resulting from our analysis and conclusions. 


CHAPTER 1 


FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Teachers' Superannuation Fund (Chapter 2) 


(a) Liabilities and Commitments 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Fund was established on April 1, 1917. 
From its inception it had an unfunded liability which, by December 31, 
1966, had increased to $328,282,000. This "initial" liability was 
created because the contributions to the Fund were inadequate to fi- 
mance the combination of benefits provided between the years 1917 to 
1966 and the commitments made during that period to future pensioners. 
No provision exists for the amortization of the amount of $328,282,000. 
The Province of Ontario is committed to payment of interest at the rate 
of six per cent on this sum or $19,696,920 annually. This payment must 
be made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province to which all 


taxpayers contribute. 


During the six-year period from January 1, 1967, to December 31, 1972, 
inclusive, an additional liability of $229,595,000, known as the "resi- 
dual" unfunded liability, was created. The actuaries reported that this 
increase in unfunded liabilities was due to plan amendments providing 
additional benefits. Under the provisions of The Pension Benefits Act, 
1965, this liability must be amortized by annual payments of principal 
with interest at six per cent per annum. This means that the minimum 
payment must be $21,913,650 per annum during the seventeen-year period 
ending December 31, 1989. Since no additional contributions were re- 
quired of teachers to finance the additional benefits, the whole amount 
of $21,913,650 must also be paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 


the province. 


The combined payment by the province for the two liability items is 
$19,696,920 plus $21,913,650, or $41,610,570 for each year from 1973 
to 1989 inclusive, and $19,696,920 per year thereafter. 


The province has a number of other commitments to the Fund. For exam- 


ple, under Section 8 of The Teachers' Superannuation Act, when payments 
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into the Fund in any year are insufficient to make the required payments 
out of the Fund to pensioners, the deficiency must be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province. This provision is not opera- 
tive at the present time because the sums received from contributing 
employed members and the matching payments by the province are greater 
than the current payments to those already on pension. It is, however, 
quite possible that other direct payments by the province will be neces- 
sary in the future when the many additional teachers who began service 


in the 1950s and 1960s retire on pension. 


Any further unfunded liability created by an experience deficiency in 

the future will also have to be amortized by payments by the province 

from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Given the substantial increase in 
salaries of teachers in recent years, it is inevitable that an experi- 
ence deficiency will result because of the calculation of each pension 
on the basis of the average salary of the recipient for the best seven 
years of employment. Benefits resulting from experience prior to the 

seven years when salaries were lower were not fully funded by the 


amount of the contributions during that earlier period. 


In addition to the commitments referred to above, the province, begin- 
ning in 1967, granted a number of subsidies to pensioners of the Fund. 
Since no provision had been made by the contributors during their work- 
ing years to the funding of these benefits, the total cost has had to 

be borne by the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province. These subsi- 
dies take the form of guaranteed minimum pensions at a higher level than 
the calculated pension would provide and of increases in the calculated 
pension to compensate in whole or in part for the effects of inflation. 
The province is committed to the continued payment of these subsidies 
for all pensioners who retired prior to September, 1975, at the rates 
established in The Superannuation Adjustment Benefits Act, 1975. The to- 
tal cost of these benefits to the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the prov- 
ince to 1975 was $38,995,525.42. The estimated costs for 1975-76 and 
1976-77 are $17,050,000 and $25,649,400 respectively, for a total for 
the latter two years of $35,572,000. Thus, by the end of 1976-77, the 
special subsidies will have cost the province an estimated 


$74,567,525.42. No estimate of the future costs of these subsidies to 
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the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province beyond 1976-77 is avail- 


able at the present time. 


A large part of the cost of special subsidies and increased benefits for 
pensioners of the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund is borne by all tax- 
payers in Ontario. Similar benefits are provided from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund through the Public Service Superannuation Fund for pen- 
sioners who were employees of the province during their working years. 
In both cases, contributors to their respective Funds did not make pay- 
ments sufficiently large enough to fund these additional benefits. As 
a result, all taxpayers are paying to provide extra benefits to recip- 
ients of pensions from the two Funds. The great majority of retired 
taxpayers have not received adjustments in the amount of their pen- 
sions from private pension plans so that, by comparison, they do not 


fare nearly as well as pensioners from the two Funds. 


The magnitude of the contributions by the province to the Teachers' 
Superannuation Fund are set out in Table 11. In 1974-75, because of 
the inclusion of some deferred payments from previous years, the total 
amount was $202,996,079. For 1975-76 and 1976-77, the estimated pay- 
ments are $128,769,900 and $153,077,900 respectively. 


The present benefits under The Teachers' Superannuation Act are among 
the most generous of any provided in the public and private sector. 
Some of these benefits were not funded by the contributions of pension- 
ers during their working years. The granting of additional and extend- 
ed benefits has resulted in residual unfunded liabilities to be finan- 
ced from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province. It is our view 
that the Province of Ontario has granted substantially increased bene- 
fits to contributors to the Teachers' Superannuation Fund without due 
consideration for the impact of these concessions on the finances of 
the province. An example is the commitment to a residual unfunded lia- 
bility of $229,595,000 in six years, wholly because of increased and 


extended benefits. 


WE RECOMMEND, 

(1) THAT NO EXTENSION OF BENEFITS IN EXCESS OF THE PREVAIL- 
ING LEVELS BE GRANTED BY THE PROVINCE UNTIL THE RESULTS OF 
THE ACTUARIES’ REPORT FOR THE PERIOD ENDED JEcEmMBER 31, 1975, 
AND THEIR PROJECTIONS, ARE KNOWN: AND THAT THF COST OF ANY 
FURTHER CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS IN BENEFITS BE CALCULATED 
AND MADE KNOWN TO THE PUBLIC TOGETHER WITH PLANS FOR THE 
FUNDING OF ANY SUCH EXTENSION QF BENEFITS, 


(b) Payment of Employers' Share of Contributions 


Nearly all the contributors to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund are 

in the employ of school boards. It is an anomaly that the Province of 
Ontario makes the employers’ contribution to the Fund on behalf of 
teachers who are not its employees. The province does not make the 
employers’ contributions to the Ontario Municipal Employees Retirement 
System for non-teaching employees of school boards who are members of 
the latter pension plan. It is our view, therefore, that it is time 
the province surrendered its involvement in direct payments to the Fund 
on behalf of teachers and that this function should be assumed by the 
actual employers - the school boards. If this were done, expenditures 
by school boards would more accurately reflect the cost of education at 
the local level than is now the case when the employers' contributions 


are not included. 


If the province were to adopt the proposal to have school boards assume 
responsibility for payment of the employers’ contributions to the Fund, 
the amount of such payments would be included by boards in recognized 
ordinary expenditures for grant purposes. Consequently, the expenditure 
per pupil for grant purposes would have to be increased by an amount 
equivalent to the increased expenditure per pupil resulting from assump- 


tion by boards of payments of the employers' contributions. 


By itself, the procedure described in the previous paragraph would re- 


sult in a substantially reduced payment by the province from its present 


level of support to the Fund. Because the province is already committed 
to payment of 100 per cent of the employers" contributions, it should in 
each year in the future add to the general legislative grants an amount 
equivalent to the commitment it now has for payment of the employers' 
contributions. This amount is estimated at $85,815,600 in 1976-77 and 
will be greater in subsequent years. This same procedure was adopted 
when school boards were required to assume responsibility for the employ- 
’ 


contributions on behalf of teachers to the Canada Pension Plan in 


the late 1960s. 


ers 


The provisions recommended for the payment of the employers' contribu- 
tions to the Teachers' Superannuation Fund apply with equal force to 


payments made on behalf of teachers under The Superannuation Adjustment 
Benefits Act, 1975. 


(a) ; 


(2) THAT, EFFECTIVE JANUARY J, 1978, THE MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION TRANSFER TO SCHOOL BOARDS RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAKING 

THE EMPLOYER'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
FUND FOR TEACHERS IN THE EMPLOY OF SCHOOL BOARDS: THAT THE 
RECOGNIZED ORDINARY EXPENDITURE BY SCHOOL BOARDS BE INCREASED 
BY AN AMOUNT EQUIVALENT TO THE EXPENDITURE REPRESENTED BY THE 
EMPLOYER’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUND: AND THAT AN AMOUNT 
EQUIVALENT TO THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE EMPLOYERS  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION FUND BE ADDED TO THE 
TOTAL AMOUNT OTHERWISE ALLOCATED BY THE PROVINCE FOR GENERAL 
LEGISLATIVE GRANTS, 


(c) The Commission 


The Teachers' Superannuation Commission is composed of six members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education and five members elected by the 
affiliates of the Ontario Teachers' Federation. To a large extent the 
Commission, as presently organized, is merely a legitimating agency, 


under the control of the government, for administrative practices and 
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procedures, with little or no policy-making function. Determination 

of policy is by negotiation between the government, represented by 

the Minister of Education, and the Ontario Teachers' Federation. This 
arrangement has been the source of considerable criticism by the pro- 
fession in areas having to do with such matters as rates of interest 
paid by the government on borrowings from the Fund and control over 

the types of investment available to the Fund. There is a feeling that 
if these limitations were removed, the Fund could increase its revenues 


substantially. 


At the same time, the Ontario Teachers' Federation has sought improve- 
ments in the benefits provided by the Fund and has been successful in 
achieving many of its goals. As is evident from the present financial 
status of the Fund, the necessary monetary resources to pay for in- 


creased benefits has not been provided. 


It is our view that the Commission should be reorganized to include 
representation from other interested segments of the community in addi- 
tion to those of government and the teaching profession. The reorgan- 
ized Commission should be given responsibility for the development of 
policy, including that of investment of the Fund's assets, as is the 
case, for example, with the Ontario Municipal Employers Retirement Sys- 
tem. It should also be responsible for determination of benefits and 
for the funding of those benefits apart from the Consolidated Revenue 


Fund of the province. 


WE RECOMMEND , 


(3) THAT THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION COMMISSION CONTINUE 
TO FUNCTION AS A PROVINCIAL BODY BUT THAT IT BE REORGANIZED 
ON A MORE REPRESENTATIVE BASIS WITH GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE FUND BEING GIVEN TO THE COMMISSION 
WITHIN CONTROLS APPLICABLE TO OTHER PENSION PLANS AND WITH 
ANY IMPROVEMENT OF BENEFITS IN THE FUTURE BEING FUNDED APART 
FROM THE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND OF THE PROVINCE, 


B. The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (Chapter 3) 


The Institute was founded by an Act of the Legislature in 1965 to study 

matters and problems relating to or affecting education, to disseminate 

the results of and assist in the implementation of the findings of edu- 

cational studies, and to establish and conduct courses leading to certi- 
ficates of standing and graduate degrees in education. It incorporated 

the research and graduate studies components of the then Ontario College 
of Education. A third element was the Ontario Curriculum Institute 


which merged with the new organization. 


Until the Institute was founded, the emphasis on research in education 
in Ontario was negligible. Little effort was made to disseminate re- 
search findings from other jurisdictions to the schools of the province. 
While some provision existed for graduate study, it was limited in 

scope and, for the most part, inadequate in quality since it lacked a 
base in scholarly research. These results were inevitable given the low 


level of financial support provided before 1965. 


In the second half of the decade of the 1960s, financial resources of 
greatly-increased magnitude were allocated to the Institute. It may 
well have been that these amounts were excessive in terms of their im- 
pact on the possibility of sound planning and controlled expansion. 

Given the need for greater economy in the 1970s, it was inevitable that 
the financial resources provided to the Institute by government would be 
subject to more critical review and control. In 1971, the government in- 
stituted a planned reduction in the amount of its block grant and the 


Institute implemented major cutbacks in its expenditures. 


After its initial years and the growing pains associated with its rapid 
expansion, the Institute has overcome many of its problems. It has 
achieved a recognized reputation for the quality of its research, for 
the soundness of its provision for dissemination through its field 
centres, and for the excellence of its graduate programs. It possesses 
a library unmatched in Canada for the number and significance of its 
holdings. The Institute has made substantial progress in terms of the 


positive impact it has had on education in the schools. The Institute 


we, 


provides Ontario with an educational asset of tremendous potential for 
further improvement of education in this province and the prospects for 


realization of that promise are good, if certain conditions are met. 


There is, however, a lack of clarity between the goals of the Institute 
as set out in the legislation sponsored by the government in 1965, and 
the level of financial support provided by the government at the pre- 
sent time for research and development and field development. The re- 
sult is uncertainty about the future of the Institute, concern about 

the nature and extent of research as a basis for graduate programs, and 
doubt about the ability to maintain the field centres in their work of 
dissemination and service to the schools. Unless there is some resolu- 
tion of these problems, there is a real possibility that the quality of 
programs in the Institute, achieved at great expenditure of time, effort 
and money, will be dissipated through the loss of highly-qualified pro- 
fessional staff and other personnel. This is a development which educa- 


tion? in? Ontariotcan-di) attord? 


| OMMEND, 


(4) (a) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION CONTINUE TO SUPPORT 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND FIELD DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION 
AT THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION: 


(B) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION 
WITH THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION DEFINE 
THE ROLE OF THE INSTITUTE IN THE AREAS OF RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND FIELD DEVELOPMENT: 


(c) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ENTER INTO AN AGREE- 
MENT WITH THE ()NTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION IN- 
CORPORATING THE DECISIONS REACHED AS A RESULT OF IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF RECOMMENDATION (B), AND INCLUDING PROVISIONS FOR 
FUNDING THESE ASPECTS OF THE INSTITUTE’S WORK, 


C. The Ontario Educational Communications Authority (Chapter 4) 


(a) The Ontario Educational Communications Authority was established 

by an Act of the Legislature in June, 1970. Almost from its inception, 
and continuing for several years, the Authority has experienced numer- 
ous organizational difficulties. Several studies have been made and re- 
ports submitted. We had no desire to duplicate that work but there is 
one particular aspect about which we feel strongly. At the present 
time, the positions of chairman, director, and chief executive officer 
of the Authority are held by one person. This is an unworkable arrange- 


ment for reasons which we elaborate on later in this Report. 


WE RECOMMEND , 


(5) THAT THE POSITION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE ONTARIO EDUCATION- 
AL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY AND THE POSITION OF CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER OF THE AUTHORITY BE SEPARATED WITH THE CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER NOT A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


(b) There have been tremendous changes in society and in education 
since the Authority was established in 1970. In particular, developing 
technology in educational television has introduced many innovations. 
Methods of delivery of programs have undergone a transformation and 
plans for extension have been implemented or are contemplated. The or- 
ganizational structure to deliver services has been altered several 
times. The extent of utilization of educational television in the 
schools has not been established with any degree of accuracy. Where 

it is used, there is little evidence of its impact on the educational 
program. Ina period when it is essential that scarce resources be 
allocated on a priority basis, in terms of their positive contribution 
to the attainment of educational goals, the justification for expendi- 
ture for educational television is at best unsubstantiated and at worst 


non-existent. 


As a result of developments since 1970, and having regard for the cir- 


cumstances that now exist, it is our view that the original mandate of 
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the Authority should be reviewed. We propose that an objective, in- 
depth study should be conducted by an independent commission. Without 
intending to suggest limitations on the terms of reference of the pro- 
posed commission, we believe they should include a consideration of 

the goals of the Authority, the relationship of those goals to educa- 
tional goals, the nature of the programming provided for both in-school 
and out-of-school audiences, audience appeal, participation, and ratings 
as measured by independent authorities, the impact of educational tele- 
vision on the goals of education as determined by established criteria, 
the place of educational television among priorities for the attainment 
of educational goals, the allocation of personnel and money to educa- 
tional television in a period of scarce resources, the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the present organizational structure to deliver ser- 
vices, and the relationship of educational television to commercial tele- 


Vision. 


It is also our view that the study we recommend should be begun immedi- 
ately before any additional commitments are made in terms of facilities 
or extension of services and that decisions in these areas should await 


the recommendations of the proposed commission. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(6) THAT THE PROVINCE ESTABLISH IMMEDIATELY AN INDEPENDENT 
AND OBJECTIVE COMMISSION TO MAKE A STUDY AND REPORT ON THE 
AUTHORITY'S PERFORMANCE DURING ITS YEARS OF OPERATION INCLUD- 
ING, BUT NOT LIMITED TO, THE AREAS REFERRED TO IN OUR REPORT; 
AND THAT IT MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ANY FUTURE ROLE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL TELEVISION IN ONTARIO; 
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D. Ministry of Education (Chapter 5) 


Under the provisions of The British North America Act, 1867, responsibil- 
ity for education was assigned to the provinces. Because of the pioneer 
nature of the society and the lack of sophistication about the provision 
of education at the local level, it ultimately became necessary and appro- 
priate to establish a strong central authority in education. The purpose 
of this action was to achieve a basic minimum standard for the school 
System. It is important to recognize that for almost a century the De- 
partment of Education functioned to ensure that minimum standards were 

met and that to achieve this goal emphasis was on uniformity. In this 
climate there was little initiative to introduce programs designed to 


achieve in excess of minimum standards. 


Prior to the establishment of the strong central authority, there had 
been a tradition of local autonomy in education characterized by the 
responsibility and authority exercised by elected school boards. Conse- 
quently, the central authority and school boards coexisted and shared re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the educational program. In the area of 
educational finance, as late as 1941, school boards in Ontario were rais- 
ing 84 per cent of the cost of education through local taxation and the 
Department of Education was providing only 16 per cent through legisla- 


tive grants. 


The provision of high quality education is an essential objective in mo- 
dern society. This involves much more than attainment of a basic minimum 
standard. School boards and the Ministry of Education must continue to 
work cooperatively towards the goal of the best possible education for 
all children. Each level of government must respect the role and contri- 
bution of the other. The tradition and expectation of a strong local 
voice in education must not be eroded through arbitrary imposition of au- 
thority or subtle seizure of control by the central agency, for whatever 
reasons. The leadership role of the Ministry of Education can best be 
exercised by the performance of those functions which no other agency is 
equipped to provide and by the provision of the necessary resources of 
personnel and finances that school boards are unable to supply without 


some provincial assistance. Division of responsibility and authority 
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along these lines is the best assurance that progress towards high qual- 


ity education will be realized. 


During the last decade there has been a developing desire on the part of 
citizens in local communities to participate in the decision-making pro- 
cess in the resolution of issues that affect the quality of life in 

their neighbourhoods. In spite of a few inevitable extreme positions 
taken, due partly to inexperience and as a factor in the learning pro- 
cess, this involvement of citizens in the democratic process is a highly 
positive contribution to the quality of the decisions made. The process 
recognizes and makes provision for the unique characteristics and spe- 
cial problems that exist in the highly divergent nature of communities 
across a province as vast as Ontario. It is unlikely that the differing 
results and procedures will appeal to the bureaucratic mind which empha- 
sizes neatness and tidiness in the organization and operation of adminis-— 
trative structures and which puts a premium on uniformity and conformity 
in the name of "equality" of treatment. It is against just such central- 
ist tendencies that citizen involvement at the local level is a most pro- 
mising concept and a strong force to ensure perpetuation of the qualities 
of a democracy that make it the best form of government yet devised. It 
is in periods of criticism and difficulties that higher levels of govern- 
ments tend to abrogate to themselves the authority and responsibilities 
of lower levels of government. To some extent this is where we are in 
education in Ontario today. But there is no assurance that higher levels 
of government can do the job better. Indeed, almost all the evidence and 
experience dictates the opposite. It is, therefore, important to main- 
tain the role of school boards and local organizations in educational de- 


cision-making. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(7) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION REAFFIRM ITS EARLIER COM- 
MITMENT TO THE PRINCIPLE OF DECENTRALIZATION OF DECISION-MAK- 


ING IN EDUCATION TO THE MAXIMUM EXTENT POSSIBLE SO THAT PEOPLE 
AT THE LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY LEVELS MAY 
PARTICIPATE IN THE DETERMINATION OF MATTERS WHICH AFFECT EDU- 
CATION IN THEIR AREAS; 


Governments have an obligation to provide leadership. But leadership 

by a democratic government does not imply the determination of policy 
by administrative directives or the exercise of arbitrary authority by 
higher levels of government towards those agencies with whom responsi- 
bility for the conduct of public business is shared. True leadership 

in education in particular is demonstrated when higher levels of govern- 
ment accept responsibility for those functions which they alone can per- 
form and when lower levels of government or other educational agencies 
are given authority and responsibility for the remaining functions, with 
the central authority providing the essential resources of personnel and 
finances. For example, the Ministry of Education must ultimately decide 
the legislation that it will present to the Legislature, it must deter- 
mine the amount of general legislative grants that it will request and 
the method of their distribution, and it must certify teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisory officers. No other body is able to perform these 
functions. If the Ministry were to confine its direct involvement and 
responsibility to areas of this kind, it would be in a position to per- 
form them effectively and efficiently, unencumbered by involvement in 
matters that other bodies can perform with greater possibility of suc- 


cess. 


There are numerous functions which can and should be the responsibility 
of other educational agencies. For example, each school board has a 
knowledge and awareness of the local situation that enable it to decide 
the programs to be offered, the curriculum development to be conducted, 
and the evaluation to be made. If certain boards lack the personnel 
resources to enable them to perform these functions, the leadership role 
of the Ministry should ensure that the necessary resources are available 


on request. 


An example of the Ministry's unnecessary direct involvement in certain 
areas is its conduct of teacher education programs in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton and its continued sponsorship of summer courses for teachers. Facul- 
ties of education are especially qualified to offer these programs and 
are doing so in several centres. The Ministry should divest itself of 
its remaining direct involvement and transfer responsibility to facul- 


ties of education. 
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NE RECOMMEND, 

(8) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION RETAIN DIRECT RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR FUNCTIONS WHICH ONLY IT CAN PERFORM (E.G, LEGIS- 
LATION: GENERAL LEGISLATIVE GRANTS: CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERVISORY OFFICERS); THAT THE MINISTRY 
DIVEST ITSELF OF DIRECT RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS THAT ARE WITHIN THE AREA OF 
COMPETENCE AND EXPERTISE OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (E.G, 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: FACULTIES OF EDU- 
CATION AND BASIC TEACHER EDUCATION AND SUMMER COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS); AND THAT THE MINISTRY FULFILL ITS LEADERSHIP ROLE 
THROUGH CONSULTATION AND LIAISON WITH INTERESTED EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, THROUGH ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPERIMENTATION AND 
RESEARCH, AND BY THE PROVISION OF HIGHLY-QUALIFIED RESOURCE 
PERSONNEL MADE AVAILABLE TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND OTHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES ON THEIR REQUEST, 


The Ministry of Education, at the end of the fiscal year on March 31, 
1975, had in its employ 1,821 regular staff and several hundred contract 
staff. A substantial proportion of the total was engaged in institu- 
tions providing educational programs and services for students who are 
deaf or blind. Others were assigned to regional centres providing ser- 
vices on a decentralized basis. The essential nature of these programs 


justifies the allocation of staff sufficient to achieve their purposes. 


There is, however, a heavy concentration of professional staff and sup- 
port personnel in the central office of the Ministry of Education in 
Toronto. We have identified examples of unnecessary duplication in or- 
ganization and programs and of overstaffing in our more detailed comments 
in Chapter 5. Part of the problem arises because the central office 
staff has not been reduced in number in accordance with the stated policy 
of decentralization of the delivery of services. This accounts in part 
for excessive costs in certain branches and sections of the central 


office. 
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Excessive staffing at the head office inevitably creates confusion and 
chaos about the policy of the Ministry regarding the degree of central 
control and the role of the regional offices as a decentralized arm of 
the Ministry. In this circumstance, it is easy for the central staff 
to seize control and to reduce the potential effectiveness of the per- 
sonnel in the regional offices. The present situation is, therefore, 
wasteful and highly destructive of the morale of staff in regional of- 
fices. Elimination of unnecessary positions at the central office 
level would do much to clarify the role of personnel in regional offices 
and would provide them with the opportunity to realize their potential 
in the delivery of educational services. At the same time, financial 


savings of substantial proportions could be achieved. 


WE RECOMMEND , 


(9) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION CONDUCT A THOROUGH AND 
OBJECTIVE REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT OF POSITIONS AND NUMBER OF 
STAFF EMPLOYED IN EACH OF ITS DIVISIONS, BRANCHES, SECTIONS 
AND OTHER UNITS IN ITS CENTRAL OFFICE IN TORONTO WITH A VIEW 
TO ELIMINATION OF ANY DUPLICATION OF PROGRAMS AND DUTIES, OF 
REDUNDANT STAFF, AND OF NON-ESSENTIAL EMPLOYMENT, 


Most departments of government have developed information services de- 
signed to keep the public informed of their policies, activities, and 
services. In matters of political significance to the government, it 

is unrealistic to expect that the reporting will have a high degree of 
objectivity. There are other areas, however, where it is important for 
the Ministry of Education to communicate with the schools, boards of 
trustees, a wide variety of other educational organizations, and the gen- 
eral public. The Communication Services Branch is charged with responsi- 
bility for both areas. Undoubtedly, there is a need for some of the ser- 
vices which are performed by the Branch. There is a question, however, 
about the necessity and even the desirability of the extent and level of 


the services now being provided. 
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During the 1970s, there has been a substantial increase in the number 
of staff and the costs in the Communication Services Branch. Some of 
this can be attributed to transfer of personnel and services from 
other divisions and branches but, after making allowances for these 
adjustments, considerable expansion has still taken place. Given the 
present economic circumstances, the necessity to achieve economies 
wherever possible, and the scarcity of financial resources for educa- 
tional programs in the schools, it seems that the level of support for 
the Communication Services Branch is disproportionately high and in- 


sensitive to the need for funding of higher priority areas. 


WE RECOMMEND - 


(10) Tuat, IN PARTICULAR, THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION REVIEW 
THE PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNICATION SERVICES 
BRANCH AND THAT IT JUSTIFY THE STAFF ALLOCATION AND EXPENDI- 
TURES INVOLVED IN THE LIGHT OF EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES AND 
THE LIMITED FINANCIAL RESOURCES AVAILABLE, 


During recent years the Ministry of Education has conducted a number of 
studies of its organizational structure. Implementation of recommenda- 
tions contained in these reviews has resulted in transfers of some pro- 
grams and reallocation of personnel. For the most part, the changes in 
programs have been inconsequential embodying, for example, new titles 
for administrative units or return to former designations. There have 
been few instances where alterations of a substantive nature have been 


made. 


There have, however, been a large number of changes affecting individ- 
ual employees, particularly among professional educational personnel. 
Staff members with expertise in a particular field have been transferred 
to other positions which are wholly unrelated to their speciality and 
about which they know little or nothing. A case can be made for the 
provision of a wide range of experience as preparation for possible pro- 


motion to a more senior post. But indiscriminate use of transfers can 


rat 


be upsetting, destructive of morale, unproductive, and wasteful. 


The arbitrary assignment of personnel without adequate regard for their 
professional preparation, interests, career goals, and personal factors 
is also negative in its impact. It is, of course, impossible in a 

large organization to meet in detail all the personal wishes and desires 
of each staff member. The purposes and goals of the organization do not 
always coincide with personal ambitions of its employees. There is, 
however, the need for sensitivity to the personal factors affecting each 
employee if he is to make a maximum contribution to the attainment of 


the organization's goals. 


If an employee is to maintain high morale, he must feel that he is 
respected as an individual and that he is making some worthwhile con- 
tribution to the organization. He must feel that his professional com- 
petence is recognized and that his views in the area of his expertise 
are sought and considered. He must see himself as part of a team work- 
ing towards the attainment of some educational goals. He must under- 
stand and accept the fact that other considerations may have to be 
taken into account in reaching decisions, as, for example, political 
factors. As long as results are beneficial in terms of improvement of 
the educational enterprise, the professional is most often likely to be 
highly supportive of the decisions made by his political masters. If, 
however, the main thrust is the attainment of political objectives 
regardless of their impact on the improvement of education and if there 
is an almost complete disregard of the factors that impinge on the per- 
sonal life and performance of the employee, it is inevitable that there 
will be uneasiness, uncertainty, suspicion, and dissatisfaction on his 


part. 


It is our view that the numerous organizational studies, the juggling 
of programs and titles, and the manner in which staff have been dealt 
with in the Ministry of Education have created a morale problem. Many 
staff have become so introspective that it is unlikely they can func- 
tion at a level anywhere near their potential. It will require major 
adjustments in administration and management if the difficulties de- 


scribed are to be reduced in magnitude or eliminated. 
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WE RECOMMEND, 


(11) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION HAVE REGARD FOR SOUND 
PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
ITS STAFF IN THE INTERESTS OF MAINTENANCE OF MORALE, OPTI- 
MUM UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL, AND ECONOMY OF EXPENDITURE: 
AND THAT IN THE APPOINTMENT OF AN EMPLOYEE TO A POSITION 
CONSIDERATION BE GIVEN TO PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION, CAREER 
INTERESTS AND GOALS, COMPATABILITY WITH JOB REQUIREMENTS, 
AND PERSONAL FACTORS. 


The management organization of any enterprise should be so designed and 
structured that it will enable the undertaking to achieve its goals 
with, among other considerations, reasonable economy of time, effort, 
and expense. In the case of the Ministry of Education there is a need 
for a clear statement of a set of realistic goals and a declaration of 
the means by which they may best be achieved. For example, if there is 
to be recognition of individual differences among children and if the 
goal is to provide the best possible educational program for each child, 
then statements and actions by the central authority implying uniformity 
and conformity on a provincial-wide basis are inconsistent and contra- 
dictory. Since effective attainment of many of the generally-accepted 
goals of education require that responsibility and authority rest with 
school boards, the design and structure of the management organization 


of the Ministry of Education should reflect this fact. 


Clarification of the respective roles of the Ministry of Education and 
school boards in pursuit of educational goals will do much to remove the 
existing confusion about curriculum development, administrative jurisdic- 
tion, and responsibility and accountability. It should also enable the 
Ministry to perform its functions with a greater degree of stability in 
its organization and without a continuing series of shifts and transfers 
of programs, re-designation of names and titles of activities and staff 


positions, and shuffling of staff. 
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WE RECOMMEND, 


(12) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ESTABLISH AN ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL STRUCTURE DESIGNED TO ACHIEVE THE GOALS OF THE [INIS- 
TRY IN A DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM: THAT HAVING CREATED SUCH A 
STRUCTURE THE ORGANIZATION CONTINUE IN OPERATION FOR A PERIOD 
OF TIME SUFFICIENTLY LONG TO ENABLE IT TO DEMONSTRATE ITS 
CAPABILITIES WITHOUT UNNECESSARY AND ALMOST CONSTANT REORGANI- 
ZATION TO INCORPORATE NON-SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES SUCH AS RE- 
NAMING OF UNITS, TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITIES AMONG UNITS, 

AND SHUFFLING OF STAFF, 


The initial efforts to provide some modicum of education for children 
in the pioneer society in Ontario in the early nineteenth century were 
put forth by a few parents or by the churches. Later, as more parents 
were able to concern themselves with matters other than survival, the 
demand for education for their children grew. Ultimately, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, there was a need for a strong central authority 
to ensure that minimum acceptable standards were established. These 
developments led to the creation in 1876 of the Department of Education 


with its own Minister of Education. 


The establishment of minimum standards and the desire to see them 
achieved led to a number of other developments based on uniformity and 
conformity. These included, among others, the appointment of school 
inspectors, the establishment of qualifications for teachers, and the 
passing of legislation setting out duties and responsibilities of school 
boards. Associated with these steps were the introduction of standard 
provincial courses of study, a fixed body of content to be learned, an 
approved single text-book for each subject, and emphasis on rote learn- 
ing, the requirement of a substantial amount of homework from the earli- 
est years, formal examinations in the earliest classes and uniform exter- 
nal examinations in the higher forms, emphasis on marks, rank ordering 
of pupils by class, rigid grade boundaries, promotion or non-promotion 


at the end of the school year only, and exclusion from further education 
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at an early age for those who "failed". 


During the period between the establishment of these patterns and the 
mid-1930s, a great deal was learned through research and experimenta- 
tion about the way children grow and develop, about the way they learn, 
about the importance of the process of education in the preparation of 
young people for life in a democratic society, about the way change in 
education takes place, and much more. Beginning in the late 1930s, the 
then Department of Education introduced substantial changes in curricu- 
lum, teaching methods, and the organization of administrative units at 
the school board level. With varying degrees of momentum depending on 
circumstances in the society and the quality of the leadership provided 
within the Department of Education, changes continued until the county 
and district boards were established in 1969. Regional offices were 
established in the mid 1960s to improve the delivery of educational ser- 
vices by the Department of Education. Later, when the larger units 

were in operation, it became possible to delegate to these units a num- 
ber of responsibilities formerly conducted by the Department. But the 
Regional Offices were still able to perform a useful and essential role 
by making available advice and resources of personnel to local boards. 
This is an important function in a decentralized educational system and 
one that cannot be adequately fulfilled from a remote distance by people 


who are unaware of local conditions and circumstances. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(13) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION REAFFIRM ITS COMMIT- 
MENT TO THE ROLE OF ITS PEGICNAL "FFICES IN THE PROVISION 
OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN ALL PARTS OF THE PROVINCE SO 
THAT THEIR POTENTIAL FOR IMPROVEMENT IN EDUCATION WILL BE 
UNDERSTOOD AND ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS, PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL, INTERESTED ORGANIZATIONS, AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC, 
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The development of curriculum guidelines is an important function of 

the Ministry of Education. There is a need for some central determina- 
tion in this area if there is to be continuity in programs from the 
junior kindergarten through Grade 13 and if duplication is to be avoided. 
Responsibility for the planning and development of guidelines should 
rest with the reconstituted Curriculum Branch. Assistance in this pro- 
cess should be secured from personnel in Regional Offices and from rep- 
resentatives of interested groups such as teachers, supervisory person- 
nel, trustee organizations, Home and School groups, administrative 


officials, and faculties of education. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(1!) THAT THE CURRICULUM BRANCH OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM GUIDE- 
LINES WITH PARTICIPATION OF PERSONNEL FROM THE REGIONAL 
OFFICES AND OF REPRESENTATIVES OF INTERESTED GROUPS, 


The Ministry of Education continues to conduct a large number of summer 
courses for teachers. The planning and conduct of these courses occu- 
pies a considerable part of the time and effort of several senior offi- 
cials of the Ministry. The facilities in which a substantial number of 
the summer courses are conducted have to be secured from other educa- 
tional organizations, including universities. Staff are recruited from 
a variety of sources, including faculties of education in the universi- 


ties. 


The faculties of education in the universities have responsibility for 
the basic professional education of all secondary and most elementary 
school teachers. They already conduct summer courses for teachers in 
certain subject or speciality fields. Faculty members have a detailed 
knowledge of the most highly qualified personnel in the areas of their 
expertise. A sufficient number of staff of faculties of education are 


available to teach during the summer session. 


It is, therefore, difficult to understand the continuing reluctance of 
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the Ministry of Education to surrender its involvement in an area where 
another agency, namely the faculties of education, possess the facili- 
ties and accommodation, the essential expertise of their professional 
staffs, the time, and the administrative organization to provide summer 
courses. The Ministry's present involvement in the conduct of summer 
courses for teachers is a good example of the unnecessary participation 
in activities which can be carried out by other more appropriate agen- 
cies. Transfer of responsibility for summer courses to faculties of 
education would save the time of Ministry personnel, would reduce the 
number of staff required, and would result in a more efficient and ef- 
fective use of personnel in both the Ministry and the faculties of edu- 


cation. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(15) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION TRANSFER TO THE TEN 
FACULTIES OF EDUCATION RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
PROFESSIONAL SUMMER COURSES FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL, 


There is a need for liaison between the Ministry of Education, as the 
certifying body for teachers, and the faculties of education, as the 
agencies responsible for the conduct of basic teacher education pro- 
grams. The nature of that relationship is most important for the qual- 
ity of teacher preparation. If the Ministry assumes that it must dic- 
tate the nature of the program and require adherence to its views by 
faculties of education, the result is likely to be a sameness from insti- 
tution to institution and an absence of innovation and creativity in the 
development of new programs. Conformity and uniformity spawn sterility, 


lack of imagination, and mediocrity. 


The Ministry's role in a liaison relationship with the faculties of edu- 
cation should be to encourage different patterns for the preparation of 
teachers, to facilitate experimentation and research, to urge consulta- 
tion with school boards and other organizations interested in teacher 
preparation, and to be accountable for the quality of the professional 
competence of graduates when they are recommended for certification. 
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In this manner the Ministry will best be able to exercise its leader- 
ship function without the necessity to practise any form of inspection, 


overt or subtle. 


WE RECOMMEND , 


(16) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ADOPT A CONSISTENT 
LIAISON ROLE IN ITS RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE FACULTIES OF 
EDUCATION FOR ALL PROGRAMS OFFERED BY THE FACULTIES AND 
LEADING TO ANY TYPE OF CERTIFICATION BY THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION, 


The number of senior staff in the Teacher Education and Certification 
Branch of the Ministry of Education exceeds the complement at the time 
when the Ministry had direct responsibility for the conduct of thir- 
teen Teachers’ Colleges and the establishment of and liaison with the 
Colleges of Education. Even allowing for the transfer from another 
branch of some duties associated with the certification process, the 
need for the present complement is not substantiated. If the Ministry 
adopts the liaison role recommended for the Branch, the need for the 


numbers now employed is even less necessary or desirable. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(17) THAT THE NUMBER OF STAFF OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
CERTIFICATION BRANCH OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION BE RE- 
DUCED TO THE LEVEL CONSISTENT WITH ITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE LIAISON FUNCTION WITH THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION, 


During each of the fiscal years 1975-76 and 1976-77, a sum of $1,023,000 
was allocated by the Ministry of Education for Ontario Scholarships. To 
be eligible for an Ontario Scholarship the student must achieve an aver- 
age of 80 per cent on a stated number of credits at the Grade 13 level. 


A successful candidate is granted a special certificate and is given a 
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financial award of $100. In each of the last two years provision was 


made for 10,230 such awards. 


The substantial financial investment to ensure that all Ontario Schol- 
ars receive the $100 award was questioned in the Committee. While not 
wishing to recommend the abolition of the financial award entirely, 
the Committee suggested that alternative methods of providing recogni- 
tion be investigated. It was felt that the program was not required 
in its present scope but that it should not be reduced where there was 


an essential need to be met and where no alternative existed. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(18) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION INVESTIGATE THE NECES- 
SITY FOR THE PRESENT WIDESPREAD SCOPE OF THE FINANCIAL AWARD 
OF $100 To EACH OF APPROXIMATELY 10,000 ONTARIO SCHOLARS AN- 
NUALLY, THAT PROVISION CONTINUE TO BE MADE WHERE FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE IS ESSENTIAL AND NO ALTERNATIVE EXISTS, THAT THE 
FINANCIAL AWARD BE CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO OTHER PROGRAMS 
OF STUDENT AWARDS, AND THAT SCHOLARLY ACHIEVEMENT CONTINUE 
TO BE RECOGNIZED THROUGH AWARD OF THE ONTARIO SCHOLAR CERTI- 
FICATE, 


The Ministry of Education provides correspondence courses for more than 
50,000 persons. At the elementary level, about 500 students are in 
courses conducted in English while about 100 are French-speaking stu- 
dents taking courses in French. The result is that enrolment at any par- 


ticular age level is quite small. 


The great majority of students are enrolled in courses at the secondary 
school level. A large proportion of this group is from the Metropolitan 
Toronto area and other urban centres where programs are already avail- 
able, either during the day or in the evening. If there were sufficient 
demand, classes could be provided at other times. The drop-out rate 
after initial enrolment is very high among correspondence course stu- 


dents. It is quite possible that many of the drop-outs would continue 
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their education if they were enrolled in regular classes taught at times 


when their work schedules would permit them to be present. 


The Correspondence Courses Branch has for many years offered an educa- 
tional opportunity for students who did not have access to any other 
form of instruction. With the increase and improvements in modes of 
transportation, with developments in electronics and communications 
media, with the establishment of composite secondary schools throughout 
the province and the availability of courses, the circumstances that 
justified the initial correspondence course program have changed almost 
completely. Local educational authorities have provided itinerant teach- 
ers for "shut-in" pupils and have initiated other programs designed to 
ensure educational opportunities for almost all children in their juris- 
dictions. It is considered that they have the capability and the exper- 


tise to provide for students now enrolled in correspondence courses. 


The Correspondence Courses Branch has become a costly operation. The 
financial commitment in 1976-77 is estimated at more than $4,100,000. 
If the Branch were discontinued, some of the annual allocation to the 
Branch would have to be made to school boards to assist them to provide 
the necessary alternative programs. There could be a substantial over- 
all financial saving with the added advantage of direct classroom in- 


struction. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(19) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION BEGIN, EFFECTIVE JUNE 
30, 1977, To REDUCE THE ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE OF ITS CORRESPONDENCE CouRSES BRANCH TO THE POINT 
WHERE IT IS PROVIDING ONLY AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE THAT CANNOT 
BE MET BY ANY OTHER MEANS: THAT THE MINISTRY INVESTIGATE 
OTHER POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES FOR MEETING ANY REMAINING ESSEN- 
TIAL NEED WITH THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE OF ELIMINATION OF THE 
BRANCH: THAT SCHOOL BOARDS CONTINUE TO OFFER COURSES OUTSIDE 
DAY-SCHOOL HOURS FOR THOSE WHO NEED THEM: THAT EXISTING SPE- 
CIAL PROVISIONS BY SCHOOL BOARDS BE CONTINUED AND, WHERE 
NECESSARY, EXTENDED TO ENSURE THAT ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO 
PURSUE THEIR EDUCATION MAY DO SO, 
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The Ministry of Education maintains a multiplicity of committees of 
various types. They consume a large proportion of the time and effort 
of senior officials and other personnel. There is no effective proce- 
dure for determining the length of time a committee will continue to 
exist nor are there provisions for the dissolution of committees when 
their purposes have been accomplished. Many of them serve no useful 
purpose and, indeed, a substantial number may be counter-productive in 


terms of good administration and sound decision-making. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(20) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ESTABLISH A POLICY TO 
CONTROL THE NUMBER OF AD HOC COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED WITHIN 
THE MINISTRY: THAT WHEN A COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED A DATE BE 
SET FOR ITS TERMINATION AND THAT ONLY FOR COMPELLING REASONS 
SHOULD ANY EXTENSION OF ITS ORIGINAL TERM BE GRANTED: SO 
THAT SENIOR OFFICIALS WILL NOT SPEND A DISPROPORTIONATE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR TIME SERVING ON COMMITTEES, SOME OF WHICH 
ARE SELF-PERPETUATING AND NON-PRODUCTIVE: THAT THE MINISTRY 
UNDERTAKE A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE NEED FOR EXISTING COM- 
MITTEES, THAT IT DISSOLVE THOSE THAT ARE NO LONGER NECES- 
SARY, AND THAT IT ADOPT REASONABLE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
TO AVOID THE UNNECESSARY PROLIFERATION OF COMMITTEES, 
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E. School Boards (Chapter 6) 


School trustees and their school board should involve themselves in the 
development of educational goals and a philosophical direction for their 
school system. Traditionally, this function, if it has been performed 
at all, has been left to the central authority and the professional 
staff. Trustees and boards have too often chosen, or been led, to spend 
their time almost wholly on administrative matters or irrelevant 
minutiae involved in the operation of the schools. The result has been 
that substantive issues have by default been left to the administrative 
team or the teaching staff. In these days of demands by the public for 
accountability on the part of its elected representatives on school 
boards, it is no longer acceptable for school trustees to abdicate their 
responsibilities and as a result allow them to be assumed by appointed 


staff personnel. 


There are some important distinctions to be made in the division of 
responsibilities between elected trustees and professional staff. The 
usual division is between policy and administration. But, in practice, 
the distinctions are not always clear cut and there are occasionally 
considerations that make strict adherence to these divisions difficult 
or impossible. Nonetheless, the division is useful as a general guide 
to the separation of functions. The determination of goals and direc- 
tion for each school system is, however, definitely the prerogative of 
the school board within the broader goals established by the central 
authority. Where trustees feel inadequate or imcompetent to make judg- 
ments about the goals of education in their jurisdictions, they have an 
obligation to inform themselves through concerted effort. Fortunately, 
trustees have substantial resources on which they can draw for informa- 
tion and advice. In addition, they have an obligation to consult with 
parents in the school system, representatives of interested community 


organizations, professional staff, and the general public. 


It is important to recognize that once goals have been established, it 
is the responsibility of the professionals to develop programs as pos- 
sible means for achieving the goals and to indicate their views about 


the priorities and the costs involved. But again the board must choose 
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the programs to be pursued. The implementation is a professional respon- 
sibility, including evaluation based on agreed-on and understood criteria. 
When the results are known, school trustees should participate in a re- 
examination of the goals and priorities for the purpose of determining 


possible or necessary modifications that should be made. 


In summary, it is imperative that trustees as members of a school board 
play a significant role in the determination of the goals of the school 
system, that they involve other persons and groups in an advisory capac-— 
ity in the process of decision-making, and that they accept responsibility 
for the effectiveness of the school system in relation to the agreed-on 


goals. 


WE RECCOMMEND, 


(21) THAT TRUSTEES OF EACH SCHOOL BOARD INVOLVE THEMSELVES 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND DETERMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL GOALS 
AND A PHILOSOPHICAL DIRECTION FOR THEIR SCHOOL SYSTEM AND 
THAT, IN THE PROCESS, THEY NOT ONLY PERMIT BUT ALSO ACTIVELY 
SEEK THE PARTICIPATION OF PARENTS, REPRESENTATIVES OF INTER- 
ESTED COMMUNITY GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS, THE GENERAL PUBLIC, 
AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF, 


In most school board jurisdictions, little interest is shown in the 
meetings, activities, and decisions of the boards unless a contentious 
issue arises. Once a matter in dispute is resolved, there is a rever- 
sion to disinterest and unconcern. Unfortunately, some school boards 
by their procedures encourage non-involvement of the public in educa- 
tional decision-making. Others see any intervention or display of 
interest by the community as dissatisfaction with the boards" control. 
Some administrators operate the school system as a "closed" enterprise, 
denying to the public access to information and data in which they 
might be interested and to which they are entitled as citizens and tax- 
payers. It is little wonder that, denied any meaningful role in the 


conduct of the schools, the public show little or no interest in the 
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election of their representatives to the boards. 


It is highly desirable that steps be taken to gain the participation 
of the public in the determination of the kind of education they wish 
to see in their school system and in the individual school. Only 
through an informed and interested public can it be expected that sup- 
port for quality education will be realized. The difficulties of 
communication are many and real but these are capable of resolution 
given the desire and the will. In the light of the alternatives for 


public quality education, they must be overcome. 


WE RECOMMEND, 

(22) THAT EACH SCHOOL BOARD DEVELOP AND ADOPT A POLICY OF 
OPENNESS WITH ITS COMMUNITIES THROUGH PUBLICITY REGARDING 
ITS PROBLEMS, ACTIVITIES, CONCERNS, POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO 
DIFFICULTIES, FINANCIAL CONSTRAINTS, AND THE LIKE WITH A 
VIEW TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTERESTED, INFORMED, AND 
PARTICIPATING CONSTITUENCY, 


The individual school or a "family" of schools acting in consort is the 
basic unit for curriculum development and for the delivery of education- 
al services within a community. The principal of the school must assume 
responsibility for educational leadership within the area served by his 
school. That leadership involves, among other requirements, participa- 
tion in community affairs, a detailed knowledge of the community and 

its educational and other expectations, an ability to work cooperative- 
ly with community organizations towards accepted goals, a professional 
competence recognized by colleagues and the public, a concern for chil- 
dren, and an enthusiasm for quality education for every child. This is 
a tall order to expect in any individual but it is consistent with the 
pivotal role of educational leadership which the position of principal 


must involve now and in the future. 


If the principal is to fulfill the role outlined for him and if he is to 


provide the leadership that is envisaged, he and his staff must be given 
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the necessary authority and responsibility to perform their functions. 
School communities must be able to adapt freely curriculum guidelines 
issued by the central authority and modified by the school system to 
meet the particular needs of their school communities. Only through 
the granting of this responsibility can the principal and his staff be 
held accountable for the effectiveness of the programs they implement. 
Only through a high degree of autonomy can the schools accept responsi- 
bility for the quality of the educational program as judged by agreed- 


on evaluative criteria. 


We PECOMMEND, 


(23) THAT EACH SCHOOL BOARD DELEGATE TO A SCHOOL, OR A 
FAMILY OF SCHOOLS, OR OTHER EDUCATIONAL UNIT AT THE COMMUNITY 
LEVEL, AS MUCH RESPONSIBILITY AS PRACTICABLE FOR THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM: THAT THE NECESSARY AUTHORITY CONSISTENT WITH 
THAT RESPONSIBILITY BE ALSO GRANTED: AND THAT EACH UNIT BE 
HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RESULTS OF 

ITS DELEGATED RESPONSIBILITIES THROUGH AGREED-ON EVALUATIVE 
CRITERIA, 


During the last two decades there has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of positions of responsibility in schools, particularly at the 
secondary level but also in grades seven and eight of the senior schools 
and in the junior high schools. The impetus for this development came, 
at least in part, as a result of a shortage of qualified teachers. Some 
rapidly-expanding school systems offered status titles and additional 
salary to attract successful teachers away from their classroom duties 
with other systems, where, because of a more static enrolment, oppor- 
tunities for advancement were more limited. This trend resulted in a 
highly mobile teaching staff until well into the 1970s. Now, because of 
a deceleration in the rate of growth of enrolment or an actual or impend- 
ing decrease in enrolment, the teaching body tends to remain with the 


boards by which they are employed. 
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At the present time, there are a multiplicity of titles by which posi- 
tions of responsibility are designated. These include principal, vice- 
principal, division head, department head, department head (major), 
department head (minor), associate head, assistant head, subject head, 
dean, assistant dean, chairman, major chairman, minor chairman, master 
teacher, senior teacher, director. Each of these titles usually carries 
with it additional remuneration above the salary grid. Some of the 
provisions relating to the number of positions and the allowances for 
them are incorporated in the negotiated agreements between teachers 


and boards. 


The organizational structure of some schools indicates that the number 
of positions of responsibility has reached ridiculous proportions. 

Far from providing for a more efficient and more effective conduct of 

a school's business, the great number of staff carrying some additional 
title can only lead to lack of clarity of function, over-direction, and 
confusion. The system has the best chance to avoid these difficulties 
when the incumbents recognize the situation for what it is - a means of 
paying additional salary with no corresponding duties - and act accord- 


ingly. 


Certainly there is a need for some personnel with supervisory responsi- 
bilities in each school. But the number should be reduced to an abso- 

lute minimum. As specific job description should be developed for each 
position of responsibility established and criteria, by which perfor- 


mance in the position can be evaluated, should be clearly stated. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(24) THAT EACH SCHOOL BOARD REVIEW THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUC- 
TURE OF ITS SCHOOLS TO ENSURE THAT THERE IS NO OVERSTAFFING: 
AND THAT THERE IS NO EXCESS IN THE NUMBER OF DESIGNATED POSI- 
TIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY WITH SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCIAL ALLOW- 
ANCES, 
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The number and diversity of educational conferences for teachers and 
other professional personnel have increased greatly in recent years. 
Undoubtedly attendance at some of these meetings is of value to staff 
members and as a result has a positive impact on the educational ex- 
periences of children in the classrooms. Participation in others is 

of little benefit to either teachers or pupils. In either case, it 

must be recognized that financial payments are involved and that in many 
instances the amounts are substantial. Not only are there expenditures 
for registration fees and for travel and living allowances but there are 
also the costs associated with the provision of a supply teacher to fill 
in during the regular teacher's absence. All too often the continuity 
of the regular teacher's work with his students is interrupted and the 
time virtually lost because of the understandable inability of the 


supply teacher to pick up the threads of the day to day work. 


School boards should have stated policies dealing with the absence of 
any personnel from their regular duties. The number and frequency of 
these absences should be held to a minimum. Any request for attendance 
at conferences during class time should be accompanied by a justifica- 
tion for the absence based on the ultimate value that will accrue to 
students. Boards should establish priorities that have regard for the 


most productive use of scarce financial resources. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(25) THAT SCHOOL BOARDS REVIEW THEIR PRESENT PRACTICES RE- 
GARDING ATTENDANCE OF STAFF AT CONFERENCES OUTSIDE THEIR 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR WHICH SUPPLY TEACHERS AND TRAVEL AND LIV- 
ING EXPENSES ARE PAID BY THE BOARDS: AND THAT BOARDS DEVELOP 
POLICIES TO ENSURE THAT EXPENDITURES FOR THIS PURPOSE ARE 
JUSTIFIED IN TERMS OF AMOUNT AND POSITIVE BENEFITS TO THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND TO STUDENTS, 
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The Education Act, 1974, continued a provision whereby school boards 
could make payment of gratuities to employees at retirement or ter- 
mination of employment for accumulated sick leave credits. In effect, 
these payments do not provide insurance for employees against illness 
but instead provide a bonus for remaining healthy. No provision 
exists for the funding of these payments during the period when the 
liability is being created. When the payment must ultimately be made, 
the whole burden falls on the taxpayer and must be financed from 
current revenues. This results in substantial fluctuations in the 
amounts to be raised from year to year. The long-term financial im- 


plications are serious for school boards. 


An alternative form of protection against loss of salary is long-term 
disability insurance. This type of insurance has been adopted in 
many organizations, including a substantial number in the public ser- 
vice sector. Usually, in any changeover of this type provision is 
made for the protection of credits of employees earned up to the time 


of introduction of the new plan. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(26) THAT SCHOOL BOARDS ADOPT A POLICY WHEREBY LONG-TERM 
PloebLioiy SINSURANCE WILE REPLACE STICK LEAVE CREDITS RE= 
SULTING IN GRATUITY ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS FOR UNUSED CREDITS 
AT RETIREMENT OR TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT; AND THAT PRO- 
VISION BE MADE FOR SUITABLE ADJUSTMENT FOR CREDITS EARNED 
BreEMPEOY EES PRIOR TO THE sLMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW POLICY, 


On January 1, 1969, county and district school boards were established. 
They represented consolidation of a large number of former boards, 

many of which had themselves been established through consolidation 

of school sections into township school areas, or by the union of 
municipalities into high school districts. The county and district 
boards have been in existence for eight full years. It is now possible 


to make comparisons between the relative effectiveness of these units 
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when compared with other larger boards that were not affected by the 
reorganization. It is also important to know how the new units have 
developed in the time they have been in existence and to identify the 
best that has been achieved by all boards. It is time that an in- 
depth study was commissioned to examine all aspects of the functioning 
of the new boards and to suggest possible alternative courses of action 


for the years ahead. 


It is suggested that the terms of reference of an extensive and com- 
prehensive research study into the operation of school boards be de- 
veloped in consultation with boards, trustees, and trustee organiza- 
tions. The study should be conducted by competent and experienced re- 
searchers and should be funded by the Ministry of Education as a con- 


tribution to the attainment of quality education in Ontario. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(27) THAT, SINCE COUNTY AND DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE 
BEEN IN OPERATION FOR EIGHT FULL YEARS, SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
BOARDS, AND TRUSTEE ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD DEVELOP TERMS OF 
REFERENCE FOR AN IN-DEPTH STUDY OF EVERY ASPECT OF SCHOOL 
BOARD OPERATIONS: THAT A WELL-DESIGNED RESEARCH PROJECT 
SHOULD BE CONDUCTED BY COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED RESEARCH- 


ERS: AND THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE FI- 
NANCIAL RESOURCES FOR THE PROJECT AS A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF QUALITY EDUCATION IN ONTARIO, 
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F. Metropolitan Toronto School Board (Chapter 7) 


The circumstances that resulted in the creation of the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto in 1954 were related to the provision of munici- 
pal services such as roads, transportation, water, sewers, and police 
protection and to the financing of these services. The problem in the 
provision of the single service of education lay almost wholly in the 
limited ability of Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough to meet the 
financial obligations associated with development of hundreds of new 
subdivisions in the open areas of these municipalities and the provision 
of new school buildings to accommodate thousands of students from the 
new homes. The solution for both municipal services and educational ser- 
vices was to create a Metropolitan form of government with a two-tier 
organizational structure. Subsequent amendments to the original format 
maintained the relationship between the provision for the administration 


of municipal services and the administration of education. 


The circumstances that may have justified the formation of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto School Board in 1954 had changed almost completely by 1976. 
For example, almost all the land in the three largest municipalities has 
been built on so that the need for essential new school accommodation has 
largely been met. In any case, the rate and amount of legislative grants 
provided by the province for new schools have been increased to a much 
higher level than prevailed in 1953. Where funds are required for essen- 
tial accommodation, they can be provided through the Ontario Education 


Capital Aid Corporation at relatively favourable interest rates. 


It is our view that the Metropolitan Toronto School Board has served its 
purpose and that it is now an unnecessary organizational structure. Any 
essential functions that it performs could be assumed by the six local 
area boards. Abolition of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board would 
eliminate a level of bureaucracy with resulting savings in time of area 
board officials and trustees. Substantial economies would result from 
elimination of the high salaries of senior personnel and other administra- 
tive costs. It would restore to area boards authority and responsibility 
for the operation of their schools and would in the process make all 


trustees accountable, in fact, for the decisions that are now in reality 
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made elsewhere by a small number of representatives of trustees at the 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board level. 


The requirements of governmental structure for the delivery of a multi- 
plicity of municipal services are quite different from the needs for the 
provision of the single service of education. Consequently, even though 
the Metropolitan two-tier system of governance may still be necessary 

in the municipal field, it does not follow that it serves any essential 
role in the delivery of educational services. It is our view that the 
continued existence of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board is unneces- 
sary and, indeed, that it is impinging on the authority and responsibil- 
ity of the six area boards and their trustees to deliver good educational 
services to their constituencies. When to these negatives is added the 
fact that the organizational structure is an invitation to extravagance, 


there is ample evidence to justify its abolition. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(22) THAT, EFFECTIVE DecemBer 41, 1°77, OR AS SOON AS POS- 
SIBLE THEREAFTER, THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 

BE ABOLISHED AND THAT ANY NECESSARY FUNCTIONS IT PERFORMS 
BE ASSIGNED TO THE AREA BOARDS IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA, 
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G. School Year (Chapter 8) 


For many decades in Ontario, the authority for determination of the num- 
ber and distribution of school days throughout the school year was con- 
tained in the statutes. The discontinuance of the Grade 13 external 
examinations in 1968 eliminated the necessity for the secondary schools 
to terminate their regular instructional program at the end of May. It 
also meant that any justification for the release from duty of many sec- 
ondary school teachers for part or all of the month of June disappeared. 
Elementary school teachers who had always continued their programs to the 
end of June could no longer see any reason for a difference in the number 
of instructional days between the elementary and secondary schools. The 
Department of Education had difficulties in its attempts to resolve the 


problem. 


In 1972, the Minister of Education appointed a Task Force to study the 
problem and to make recommendations for its possible solution. Subse- 
quently, the direct statutory authority for determining the school year 
and school holidays was repealed and the Minister of Education given 
power, subject to approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, to 
make regulations governing these matters. One result has been that 
school boards have been given responsibility for determining the number 
of school days in excess of 185 that will be devoted to professional 
activity days. Ostensibly, the justification for this transfer of re- 
sponsibility was the desire to provide a greater degree of freedom to 
school boards. In practice, the problem confronting the Ministry of 
Education was solved for it by making it a problem for school boards in- 
stead. There were a number of other negative developments resulting 
from the transfer of some superficial responsibility for determining the 


dates and numbers of days to be devoted to instruction. 


The major problem has been the number of days in excess of 185 to be de- 
voted to professional activities. Depending on the calendar, the total 
number of school days varies from 194 to 197. Consequently, the maxi- 
mum number of days in any school year, which may be devoted to profes- 
sional activities, varies from nine to twelve. It is the determination 


of the number to be provided that has absorbed an inordinate amount of 
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the time of school boards and that has led to confusion and controversy. 
Usually, teachers at the secondary level have wished to have the maxi- 
mum number possible allocated for professional activities and elemen- 
tary school teachers have been unprepared to accept any fewer days. 
Parents have usually been opposed to the number granted. The financial 
cost is substantial and there has been little objective evidence to show 
that there is adequate return in terms of improvement of the educational 
program. While it may be politically advantageous to the provincial 
government to be removed from the necessity to make decisions in this 
area, that advantage must be measured against the impact on education 


and the schools at the local level. 


While we are generally in agreement with the principle that school 
boards should have the maximum possible degree of freedom, there are 
certain matters which should continue to be the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education. The designation of the school year is in the 
latter category. If the Minister of Education does not wish to accept 


this responsibility, it could be made a direct statutory authority again. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(29) THAT THE REGULATION GOVERNING THE SCHOOL YEAR AND 
SCHCOL HOLIDAYS BE AMENDED TO PLACE FULL AUTHORITY FOR 
THE DETERMINATION OF THESE MATTERS, INCLUDING THE DATES 
FOR THE MID-TERM BREAK, WITH THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
SUBJECT TO APPROVAL BY THE LIE!'NTENANT GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL; 


It is our view that the possible allocation of from nine to twelve days 
to professional activities is excessive and, in the absence of any ob- 
jective evidence to the contrary, may even be counter-productive in 

terms of improvement in the educational program. We do, however, recog- 
nize the need of some provision for professional staff to have time for 
undertaking programs designed to enhance their knowledge and skills. 

The determination of the number of days for this purpose should be estab- 


lished by the Ministry of Education. 
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WIE RECOMMEND, 


(30) THAT THE NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL DAYS PER SCHOOL YEAR 
BE NOT LESS THAN 199, AND THAT THE REMAINING NUMBER OF 
SCHOOL DAYS, DEPENDING ON THE CALENDAR, BE AVAILABLE AT THE 
DISCRETION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO 
IMPROVE PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE: 


Under existing provisions, the total number of days in the school year 
varies from 194 to 197, depending on the calendar. As already pointed 
out, these numbers may be reduced to 185 instructional days, with the 
difference devoted to professional development for teachers. But there 
are a number of other activities, particularly in the secondary schools, 
that reduce still further the opportunities for students to have new 
experiences of a worthwhile educational nature. An example is in the 
area of evaluation of pupil progress. It is imperative that both 
teachers and students be aware of the educational goals of the program 
and that there be established criteria by which the degree of progress 
towards the goals can be determined. To the maximum extent possible, 
this information should be available promptly so that, where necessary, 
corrective action can be taken to overcome deficiencies that may have 
been revealed. Otherwise, at least in some content areas, the diffi- 
culties may become cumulative to the point where little can be done to 
improve the situation. Consequently, evaluation should be an on-going 


process forming a regular part of the day-to-day program. 


A set of formal examinations may form a useful part of the total evalua- 
tion process, particularly if the information revealed forms the basis 
for necessary adjustments and adaptations of the teaching program to 
meet the needs of students. Over-reliance on or exclusive use of sets 
of formal examinations in evaluation of student progress may reduce the 
time available for new learning experiences. For example, if a school 
conducts three sets of formal examinations during a school year, each 
set requiring as many as seven instructional days, the number of teach- 


ing days, under existing provisions, may be reduced to as low as 164. 
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The allocation of time and the commitment of resources of personnel and 
finances in this manner must be measured against the educational gains 
that might be achieved if a good part of the twenty-one days were de- 
voted to new experiences and new learnings. The major consideration in 


this example is the most effective use of time. 


Similar comments might be made about the conduct and administration of 
other activities. For example, there is no doubt of the educational 
value of field trips, if they are an integral part of the program and 
if they are well planned and conducted. The potential for positive 
learnings outside the school setting is substantial and is being real- 
ized to a greater extent than ever before. But, again, it is a matter 
of balance and the best use of time and resources. It is the excesses 
that are open to criticism and it is to these areas that closer atten- 
tion should be directed by school boards, administrators, supervisors 


and teachers if the wise use of scarce resources is to be achieved. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(31) THAT EACH SECONDARY SCHOOL GIVE PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
TO THE BEST USE OF THE TOTAL) NUMBER COE sINSTRUGTLONALS DAYS 
AVAILABLE TO ENSURE THAT THE COMMITMENT OF SCARCE RESOURCES 
OF PERSONNEL AND MONEY IS PROVIDING THE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE 
RETURN IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS, 
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H. Salaries and Other Allowances to School Board Members (Chapter 9) 


From the earliest years of the Ontario educational system until 1950, 
school trustees served without salary. It was as recent as 1941 that 
legislation was passed permitting payment of a mileage allowance for 
trustees of township school areas. Since these dates there have been 
numerous adjustments in the amounts of expenses and salary permitted 


by legislation. 


At the present time, the maximum levels for honoraria for trustees 
are established by legislation and are set out in The Education Act. 
Most boards have endorsed payment at the maximum levels permitted by 
legislation. The justification for this decision is that the Legis- 
lature endorsed these amounts. The trustees and the boards are in 
practice relieved of most of the responsibility for the determina- 


tion of the honoraria they receive. 


Municipal councils must accept full responsibility for the honoraria 
they pay to their members. Given the controls that we propose, we 
believe that school boards should be made fully responsible and 
accountable to the electors for the honoraria they receive and that 
for these purposes they should be considered similar to municipal 


councils. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(327) THAT SECTION 164, suBsecTIoNs (1) anp (2?) oF JHE 
EDUCATION ACT THAT ESTABLISH THE MAXIMA AMOUNTS OF HONOR- 
ARIA FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES BE REPEALED SO THAT THE SETTING 
OF THE AMOUNTS OF HONORARIA WILL BE OPEN TO CLOSER PUBLIC 
SCRUTINY AND SO THAT TRUSTEES WILL HAVE TO ACCEPT RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR THE AMOUNTS OF THE HONORARIA GRANTED, 


A board may at any time during the period for which it was elected 
increase the honoraria to its trustees to the maxima permitted by the 


legislation. In addition, it can declare a proportion of the 
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honoraria non-taxable up to the statutory limit within the provisions 
of The Income Tax Act. It may also at any time provide a mileage allow- 
ance for attendance of trustees at meetings of the board at a rate to 
be determined by the board. There have been cases where boards have in- 


creased these allowances immediately following their election to office. 


It is our view that electors should know at the time of the municipal 
election the allowances that trustees will receive for the term of of- 
fice for which the election is being held. To achieve this objective 
all allowances should be determined by the board at its first meeting 

in October preceding the election with effect from the following January 
1 and that, once determined, these allowances should not be increased 
during the term of office. It would thus be possible for the public to 
hold trustees accountable for the amount of their allowances and for 
prospective candidates to know the level of remuneration they could ex- 


pect to receive if elected. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(33) (A) THAT ANY INCREASES IN THE SALARY FOR SCHOOL TRUS- 
TEES, IN THE PROPORTION OF THE SALARY NOT SUBJECT TO TAX 
WITHIN THE PROVISIONS OF THE Income TAx AcT, IN THE MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCE RATES, AND IN ANY OTHER ALLOWANCES OF A SIMILAR 
NATURE SHOULD BE MADE BY A RECORDED VOTE OF ALL TRUSTEES OF 
THE BOARD AT ITS FIRST MEETING IN THE MONTH OF OCTOBER PRE- 
CEDING THE ELECTION FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR THE NEXT TERM; 


(B) THAT THE ALLOWANCES ESTABLISHED BY THE PROCEDURE 
IN (A) BE EFFECTIVE FROM JANUARY 1 OF THE TERM OF OFFICE FOR 
WHICH THE BOARD IS ELECTED AND THAT THEY NOT BE SUBJECT TO 
ANY INCREASE DURING THE TERM OF OFRICE OF THE =| RUSTEES, 


Payments of honoraria to trustees are at present eligible for inclusion 
in recognized ordinary expenditures on which grant is paid by the prov- 
ince up to the maximum per pupil eligible for grant. Because trustees 


should be responsibile to the electors for the performance of their 
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duties on behalf of the electorate and because they should be account- 
able to the electorate for the expenditures they approve, we believe 


that the honoraria for trustees should be paid out of local taxation. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(44) THAT THE AMOUNT OF THE HONORARIA FOR TRUSTEES BE IN- 
ELIGIBLE FOR INCLUSION IN RECOGNIZED ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 
FOR LEGISLATIVE GRANT PURPOSES, 
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Private Schools (Chapter 10) 


Provision exists in legislation for the establishment and operation of 
private schools in Ontario at both the elementary and secondary school 


levels. 


The enrolment trends in private schools in the years 1967 to 1974 in- 
clusive reveal that there has been a slight annual increase during 
most years of the period. At the elementary level, a good part of 
the increase has been in the junior kindergarten and kindergarten 
classes. In the secondary panel, the net increase during the eight- 
year period was 1,607 students. Given the overall increase in the 
province in the number of students at the secondary level, the pro- 
portion in private secondary schools has remained almost static. For 
comparison purposes, the total private school enrolment in 1974 of 
51,440 is approximately 2.5 per cent of the enrolment of 1,994,489 in 


the public educational system in the same year. 


The major justification for the existence of private schools is that 
they provide a clear alternative to the schools of the public system. 
Many of the private schools at the secondary level in Ontario, how- 
ever, adopt the curriculum guidelines issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, request inspection by representatives of the Ministry, and pro- 
fess to meet the specific requirements of the Ministry for the Second- 
ary School Graduation Diploma, the Secondary School Honour Graduation 
Diploma, and the Ontario Scholarship program. The main reason for this 
voluntary adherence to the specifications of the Ministry of Education 
seems to be to enable the private schools to advertise this fact in an 
endeavour to convince parents of prospective students that their pro- 
grams are academically acceptable. The hope is that, as a result, the 
private schools will attract a larger enrolment. In the process, how- 
ever, the private schools sacrifice much of the justification for 
their existence as unique, different, alternative educational institu- 


tions. 
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WE RECOMMEND, 
(45) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ENCOURAGE PPIVATE SCHOOLS 


TO DEVELOP THEIR OWN CRITERIA FOR GRADUATION OF THEIR STUDENTS 
INSTEAD OF USING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA AND 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL Honour GRADUATION TIPLOMA TO CONVINCE 
PARENTS AND PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS OF THE ACCEPTABILITY OF THEIR 


PROGRAMS; 


The Ministry of Education at the request of a private school will pro- 
vide inspection services for a nominal fee. It is almost inevitable 
that representatives of the Ministry will assess the private school in 
terms of the criteria that they would apply to schools in the public 
system. There is then a strong influence toward conformity to and uni- 
formity with the public system. Again, this works against attainment 
of the major purpose that justifies the private school as an acceptable 


alternative form of education. 


The Ministry of Education accepts requests from private schools with 
offices in Ontario for inspection of their schools situated in Switzer- 
land and the Caribbean. There are a number of questions that arise as 
a result of the Ministry's involvement in this activity. The use of 
the legal authority under The Education Act, applicable to Ontario, to 
inspect private schools in other countries is highly questionable. The 
right to assign employees of the Ministry of Education and to pay their 
salaries and expenses to permit inspection of schools in jurisdictions 
outside of Ontario and Canada is not clearly established. The granting 
of the Secondary School Graduation Diploma and the Secondary School 
Honour Graduation Diploma to students who are not enrolled in schools 
in Ontario and at least some of whom have never resided in Ontario seems 
to go beyond the intent of the legislation and Regulations. The right 
to award the certificate as an Ontario Scholar to these students is 
similarly questionable. There is little doubt that the payment of the 
Ontario Scholarship financial award of $100 to students who attend pri- 
vate schools in foreign jurisdictions is, if not illegal, at least gen- 
erous beyond reason or justification. 
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WE RECOMMEND, 
(36) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION DISCONTINUE THE INSPEC- 


TION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS ON REQUEST OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, IN- 
CLUDING THOSE SCHCOLS IN SWITZERLAND AND THE CARIBBEAN; 


The province provides financial support for The University of Toronto 
Schools, an integral part of the Faculty of Education in the University 
of Toronto. The original justification for its establishment as an 
institution to provide practice teaching for teachers-in-training is 

no longer valid, since there are now numerous schools in the public 
system available for this purpose. The University of Toronto Schools 
has become a private school subsidized with public funds. It is, there- 
fore, a contradiction of the province's policy that public funds must 
not go to the support of private schools. In addition, the grant of 
more than $500,000 in 1976-77 is a subsidy which is unfair to other pri- 
vate schools in their attempts to attract students and to parents of 
students who attend other private schools where the full cost of tuition 


must be borne without subsidy from the province. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(37) THAT THE PROVINCE DISCONTINUE GRANTS TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO SCHOOLS SINCE SUCH ACTION IS INCONSISTENT WITH 

THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY OF NON-FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, SINCE THERE IS NO VALID JUSTIFICATION FOR ANY EXCEP- 
TIONAL STATUS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SCHOOLS, AND 
SINCE GRANT SUPPORT IS FINANCIALLY DISCRIMINATORY AGAINST 
OTHER PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE PARENTS OF STUDENTS ATTENDING 
THEM, 


oe 


J. Grade 13 (Chapter 11) 


The final year of the secondary school program in Ontario is Grade 13. 
A student may graduate at the end of the Grade 12 year on successful 
completion of the number of credits required for the Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. If the student continues into Grade 13 and com- 
pletes successfully the additional credits required at that level, he or 
she receives the Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma. Grade 13 
has been a part of the educational program in Ontario for a century. 
Some of the historical reasons that justified its original inclusion in 
the secondary school system, while still relevant, may not apply with 
equal force today. Others are still applicable while adaptations, 
which have taken place to meet new circumstances, have made the final 


year a rich educational experience for many students. 


During recent years there have been questions raised about the necessity 
for the Grade 13 year. Criticism has focused on the educational and 
financial aspects of the program. The conclusion of some of the critics 
has been that Grade 13 should be abolished. All too often this opinion 
has been reached without a thorough examination of all the relevant fac- 
tors, without regard for the available evidence, and without considera- 
tion of the consequences of such a decision or the manner in which it 
might be implemented. This simplistic approach is characteristic of the 
manner in which too many decisions are reached in education to-day. 

What is required is a rational examination of this complex issue which 
would take into account all the relevant factors and which would provide 
an informed and objective assessment of the place of Grade 13 in the 


total educational and societal context. 


We did not attempt to conduct a definitive study of Grade 13. Conse- 
quently, we have not recommended its abolition or continuance. But we 
have identified some of the criticisms that have been offered and some 
of the counter-arguments that have been presented on the educational 
Side. From the financial standpoint there are no obvious advantages to 
be gained by elimination of Grade 13. Indeed, there is a real possibil- 
ity that costs could be greater if it became necessary to provide some 


alternative educational program at the post-secondary level. We are 


ay 


convinced that any decision to discontinue Grade 13 without a full know- 
ledge of the ramifications of such action and without a well-thought-out 
and fully-developed plan to meet them would result in chaos and would 
be a disservice of substantial proportions for the educational system 


as a whole. 


WIE RECOMMEND, 


(38) THAT ANY PROPOSAL FOR THE FUTURE OF GRADE13 BE CON- 
SIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF THE EVIDENCE DERIVED FROM A THOR~ 
OUGH, OBJECTIVE, RATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF ALL THE RELEVANT 
FACTORS AS THEY APPLY IN THE SOCIETAL AND EDUCATIONAL CON- 
TEXT IN ONTARIO, 


ao 


CHAPTER 2 
TEACHERS ' SUPERANNUATION FUND 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Fund began receiving contributions on April 1, 
1917. The Fund is administered by the Teachers’ Superannuation Commission 
in accordance with the provisions of The Teachers' Superannuation Act. The 
Commission issues an annual Report to Contributors for its fiscal year, 
which has been from November 1 to October 31, but which will in the future 
coincide with the calendar year. In addition, it publishes periodically a 
Synopsis of the Teachers' Superannuation Act and Regulation, the most: re— 
cent of which was for 1975. Every three years a Report of the Actuary is 
made to the Commission and this is released to the public. The last was 
the seventeenth which set out the condition of the Fund as at December 31, 
1972. Changes in the Act are through amendments by the Legislature to The 
Teachers' Superannuation Act. Changes in the Regulation are made by the 
Provincial Cabinet by authority contained in the Act. For details about 
the Fund, its benefits, its financial position, and its administration, 

the publications referred to above should be consulted. These documents 
have been used extensively in the preparation of this report and most of 
the data and some of the commentary are quoted from them without specific 


acknowledgment. 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Commission 


The fund is administered by the Teachers' Superannuation Commission which 


is composed of: 


(a) six persons appointed by the Minister of Education; and 
(b) five contributors to the Fund, each elected by ballot by the con- 
tributors to the Fund who are members of one of the affiliates of 


the Ontario Teachers' Federation. 


At the time of preparation of this report the following persons were mem- 


bers of the Commission: 


(a) Appointed by the Minister of Education: 


(i) Mr. J. R. Thomson (Chairman), 
Teachers' Superannuation Commission; 


(ii) Mr. H. A. Blanchard, Member, 
Teachers' Superannuation Commission; 
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(itd): Meee Wo.G3e Chatterton, Director: 
Legislation Branch, Ministry of Education; 


(iv) Mr. J. F. Kinlin, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Ministry of Education; 


(v) Mrs. Jean M. McConnell, 
Superintendent of Supervisory Services, 
Central Ontario Region, 
Ministry of Education; 


(vi) Mr. P. W. Ferren, Director of Education, 
Timmins Board of Education. 


(b) Elected by teacher organizations: 


(i) Mrs. Mabel Stamp, Federation of 
Women Teachers' Associations of Ontario; 


(ii) Mrs. Evelyne Bertrand, L'Association 
des Enseignants franco-ontariens; 


(iii) Mrs. Marie Arthurs, Ontario 
English Catholic Teachers' Association; 


(iv) Mr. R. E. Poste, Ontario 
Public School Men Teachers' Federation; 


(V) aMie DegtW eer OCOLUSMUNeAT LO 
Secondary School Teachers' Federation: 


Membership in the Fund 


A person who holds a valid Ontario teaching certificate, who is employed by 
a school board, and who is not a contributor to any other pension fund to 
which public money is contributed, must be a contributor to the Fund. In 
addition, persons with a valid Ontario teaching certificate who are in the 
employ of designated private schools and a number of other educational 
bodies and organizations must contribute. Still others qualified as teach- 


ers are under certain conditions eligible to pay into the Fund. 


Rate of Contribution 


When the Fund was established on April 1, 1917, the rate of teacher contri- 
bution was 23 per cent of salary. The provincial government contributed an 
equal amount. The rate of contribution of each of the teacher and govern- 
ment increased periodically over the years, as shown in Table l. By 
January 1, 1956, the rate of contribution of each of the teacher and govern- 


ment reached six per cent of salary. It remained at that level until 


ate 


TABLE 1 


TEACHERS' SUPERANNUATION FUND 
PERCENTAGE RATE OF TEACHER'S SALARY CONTRIBUTED TO FUND 
BY EACH OF TEACHER, AND GOVERNMENT 
1917 to 1976° 


Teacher Government 
Year Contribution Contribution 
1917-36 257 232, 
1936-37 3 23 
1940-41 33 23 
1943-44 33 33 
1945-46 4 4 
1949-50 6 4 
1956-57 6 6 
1966-67 xe BP 
1975-76 6° 6° 


Note: “In 1917, the year was from April 1, 1917, to March 
31, 1918. In 1918, the period was from April l, 
1918 poto June 30519185 -From July i, 1918; to -the 
end of 1952-53, contributions were received on a 
school-year basis. In 1953, there was a four- 
month report for the period September to December 
inclusive. From 1954, the reports have been on a 
calendar year basis. Ten months (or 200 days of 
occasional teaching) constitute a full year of 
service. 


Note: STneides contribution paid to Canada Pension Plan. 


Note: “Does not include contribution of 1 per cent by 
teacher and matching contribution of 1 per cent by 
government to Superannuation Adjustment Fund, 
effective September 1, 1975. 


Source: Synopsis of The Teachers’ Superannuation Act and 
Regulation for 1975, Teachers' Superannuation 


Commission, Toronto, 1976, p.9. 
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December 31, 1965. 


The Canada Pension Plan, which was introduced on January 1, 1966, was on 
that date integrated with the plan provided by the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Fund. This means that, while the rate of contribution on the part of each 
of the teacher and province remained at a total of 6 per cent of salary, 
part of the amount calculated is paid to each of the Teachers' Superannua- 


tion Fund and the Canada Pension Plan. 


An example of the distribution of the contribution between the two funds in 
1975 on a teacher salary of $15,000 is given in Table 2. The teacher and 
the government each paid to the Fund six per cent on the first $700 of the 
teacher's salary; 4.2 per cent on the amount of the salary between $700 and 
$7,400 (maximum $6,700); and six per cent on the amount over 3, 40028 On 
the amount of the salary between $700 and $7,400 (maximum $6,700), the 
teacher and the employing board each paid 1.8 per cent to the Canada Pen- 


sion Plan. 


Number of Pensioners by Type of Pension 


There are eight different types of pension provided by the Fund. One of 
five of these types is available to the contributor who qualifies. Two are 
provided for dependants of former contributors. One (formerly Class "J") 
is a special arrangement. The numbers of recipients of each type of pen- 
sion for the years 1972, 1973, and 1974, and the percentage increase in the 
number of each type for 1973 and 1974, are shown in Table 3. The total 
numbers of pensioners and the per cent increase for the period 1963 to 1974 


inclusive are shown in Table 4. 


Assets and Liabilities 


At the time of the Report of the Actuary as at December 31, 1972, the Valu- 
ation Balance Sheet showed the assets and liabilities of the Fund as set 
out in Table 5. The statement of assets and liabilities for each of the 
fiscal years 1973 and 1974 is given in Table 6. Most of the assets of the 
Fund are in investments at par value in Province of Ontario bonds, having 


interest rates and maturity dates as set out in Table 7. 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 
1963 - 1974 inclusive 


For the Year Number of Percent 

Ended October 31 Pensioners Increase 
1963 ahrpohe ys 
1964 6,285 (ovnete: 
1965 7,002 11.41 
1966 7,704 ‘10.03 
1967 sie 36) 8.24 
1968 Did alls, 10.04 
1969 10,012 9.11 
1970 1 6N Bag en 10.98 
1b RAP PAL 995 
jem he yer As p Oo 
73 15,246 10.54 
1974 ies c4aNl 6.63 


Source: Report to Contributors for The Year Ended October 31, 
1972, Teachers' Superannuation Commission, Toronto, 1972, 


p.5., and subsequent Reports. 
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TABLE 5 


VALUATION BALANCE SHEET 
as at December 31, 1972 
(in $1,000's) 


Assets and Unfunded Liability 


renat tad... aE. ) xe es, ne Ae. SION 29 
Unfunded liability amortization pay- 9 

ments outstanding on the valuation date ........ 44,713 
Present value of members' future contributions...... 924,920 
Present value of matching future contributions ..... 924,920 
Unfunded -liabi lity o40 oss stce oe mists ec bierereece ney oteselieiere aes S01 501 


Total assets and vuntunded liabiltiyae......<50s0s 50s et eo, OGONT Od 


Liabilities 
Present value of future payments to current 


pensioners and their eligible spouses ......... $ 5165/17 
Present contributors: present value of future 


— retirement pensions (A Ges) @..n.ee 22.417. 086 
—sdisability “pensions: (Gee CB) cae. 112,434 
- spouses’ pensions payable on 


death after retirement (D) ..... mie 206,601 
- spouses’ pensions payable on 
death before retirement (D) ...... 79,590 


= Vested) pensions: (ih )m. ..snte ioe 193,420 
- refunds of members' contributions 64,752. 3.0% 32005 


Net Liability foreinactive: nemberse-.io., eee 56.956 


Allowance for future expenses’ a.) ate eee een ee 16,609 


Potaveigabiiitiecw.. eer aNeue Cracetetere neeiaratte RA Per armies eb elebey est, 


tthe book value of the Fund on December 31, 1972 was estimated from 

the auditors' report on the Fund as of October 31, 1973. The Fund 

value shown above is equal to that estimated December 31, 1972 book 
value, adjusted to reflect a yield on invested assets equivalent to 
the valuation interest assumption. 


-this amount, together with interest, was paid into the Fund by the 
Province after the valuation date. 


Ta most cases, the Province makes the matching contributions. 


It was assumed that the ratio of administration expenses to active 
members' payroll would remain at a constant level based on recent 
experience. 
at a ae gh et EN a A = Sa a cell a ci Late 
Source: The Seventeeth Report of the Actuary as at December JEL he 
nants ita patente Sebati cheatin shen ia hese tN Sf 
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TABLE 6 


TEACHERS" SUPERANNUATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Octobers31.91974 


(with comparative figures of October 31, 1973) 


ASSETS 


Cash 

Receivable from Province of Ontario 
Contributions by Province 
Interest on contributions 


Minimum Pension and Escalation 
Subsidy Payments from Province 


Receivable from school boards, net 


Short term notes, at cost plus 
accrued interest of $96,630 
($2,769 in 1973) 


Investments and interest accrued 
thereon 


LIABILITIES 


Bank advances 


Accounts payable and accrued 
liabilities 


CAPITAL FUND 


Balance at beginning of year 


Add excess of revenue over 
expenditure for the year 


Balance at end of year 


1974 


60;5780,613 
Sipe bs tape Ps) 


RE OLS eat fo be: 
278,600 
20,846,630 


10185040), 249 


$1,406,834,070 


130,862 


1,092,866 


C197 58728 


isa oe Seo Be. 


222,714,430 


1,405,610, 342 


$1,406,834,070 


1973 


ieee 014283 


DOI L6 e255 
4,940,793 


2,450,383 
230,837 
JEP (Son Ree, 


elt? 5400,099 


$1,184,391,449 


TE BO Ry 


pelle eee 


1,041,168, 987 


142,226,925 


118345955912 


$1,184,391,449 


meee aeeeeee eee re ee 


Source: Report to Contributors for the Year Ended October DI LAVA Arp. 8. 
a a ee ee LEAT nde UCtObe ro ly. La /4 
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TABLE 7 


TEACHERS' SUPERANNUATION FUND 
INVESTMENTS 1974 


(with comparative figures for 1973) 


Investments 
Province of Ontario bonds 
at par value 


1974 Loe 

6% due November 1, 1982 $ 74,200,000 $ 74,200,000 
6% due November 1, 1987 176,000 ,000 176,000,000 
6% due November 1, 1992 454,500,000 454,500,000 
8.57% due May 1, 1996 18,000,000 18,000,000 
8.57% due November 1, 1996 74,000,000 74,000,000 
8.57% due January 1, 1997 18,000,000 18,000 , 000 
8.57Z due March 30, 1997 62,000,000 62,000,000 
7.86% due May 1, 1997 25,500,000 25,500,000 
7.86% due November 1, 1997 84,500,000 84,500,000 
7.86% due January 1, 1998 9,500,000 9,500 ,000 
8.06% due April 2, 1993 50,000 ,000 
8.06% due May 1, 1993 32,000,000 
8.06% due October 1, 1993 5,000,000 
8.06% due November 1, 1993 92,000,000 
8.06% due January 1, 1994 16,000,000 
Deposit with the Province of 

Ontario to be used in 

purchasing Province of 

Ontario bonds 88 ,600 ,000 87,000,000 

1,279,800,000 1,083,200,000 
Interest accured thereon 38,745,249 34,286,099 
$1,318,545,249 $1,117,486,099 


SSS 


Note: The comparative figures for 1973 have been reclassified to conform 
with the financial statement presentation adopted for 1974. 
ei i ID AE NI i cc gs trae Be Dp er 


Source: Report to Contributors for the Year Ended October S15-19/4-. pe LO. 
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Liabilities 


(a) Initial Unfunded Liability 


The valuation of the Fund as at December 31, 1966, disclosed an un- 
funded liability of $328,282,000. When a liability is unfunded, it 
means that no immediate provision has been made to liquidate it during 
the lifetime of the members on whose behalf the liability was incurred. 
Under the provision of The Pension Benefits Act, 1965, and the 
Regulations made under the Act an "initial unfunded liability" means 
the amount which on January 1, 1965, or the date on which the plan 
qualifies for registration, or subsequently as the result of an amend- 
ment, the assets are required to be augmented to ensure that the plan 
is fully funded. Consequently, for the Teachers' Superannuation Fund 


the initial unfunded liability was $328,282,000. 


For any private pension plan it is necessary that the initial unfunded 
liability be amortized over a period of years. However, when a pen- 
sion plan is administered for the employees of a government, the spe- 
cial payments in respect of an initial unfunded liability existing on 
January 1, 1965, may be limited to the annual amount required to pre- 


vent any increase in such liability. 


In order to keep the $328,282,000 from growing at five per cent inter- 
est, the province should have been paying at least five per cent of 
$328,282,000, or $16,414,100, annually into the Fund for each year of 
the years 1967 to 1969 inclusive. The actual amount paid for each of 
1967, 1968, and 1969 was $14,889,000. The shortfall was, therefore, 
$1,525,100 for each of these three years, or a total of $4,575,300. 
These three extra payments accumulated at five per cent interest 


amounted to some $4,807,900 at December 31, 1969. 


The requirement that the initial unfunded liability in 1966 of 
$328,282,000 continue to be subject to five per cent interest meant 
that an annual payment of $16,414,000 be paid into the Fund by the 
province for the years 1970, 1971 and 1972 as well. The actual pay- 
ment continued to be below this level so that at December 31, 1972, 


the province owed the Fund an amount in addition to that of $4,807,900 
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due at December 31, 1969. 


From January 1, 1973, the required interest rate is six per cent of 


$328,282,000, or an annual payment of $19,696,920. 


(b) Residual Unfunded Liability 


A residual unfunded liability is any liability created in addition 
to the initial unfunded liability. The valuation as at December 31, 
1969, revealed that the total unfunded liability had increased to 
$382,265,000 or by $53,983,000 during the period from 1966. If the 
amount of some $4,807,900 for deficiency payments by the province on 
the interest on the initial unfunded liability is deducted, the net 


increase in the total unfunded liability is some $49,175,100. 


The total unfunded liability at December 31, 1972, was $557,877,000. 
Since the initial unfunded liability was $328,282,000, at December 
31, 1966, the residual unfunded liability at December 31, 1972, was 
$229,595,000 made up as shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


RESIDUAL ACTUARIAL LIABILITY 
1967 to 1972 inclusive 


1969 Unfunded actuarial liability 


1967-1969 inclusive $ 53,983,000 
fe y's Unfunded actuarial liability 
1970-1972 inclusive 175,612,000 


Total residual unfunded liability 
at December 31, 1972 $229 ,595,000 


Under the requirements of The Pension Benefits Act, 1965, and the 
Regulation, the province is required to amortize the residual un- 
funded liability of $229,595,000 at December 31, 1972. This must be 
done during the seventeen-year-period 1973 to 1989 inclusive. The 
minimum payment required to achieve this objective is $21,913,650 per 
year for a total payment of .$372,532,050, with $142,937,050 being in- 


terest on the residual unfunded liability. 
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The increase of $175,612,000 in the residual unfunded liability dur- 
ing the period 1970 to 1972 inclusive was due in large part to amend- 
ments to The Teachers' Superannuation Act providing substantially 
improved benefits. Until November 30, 1971, a member was eligible 

to retire on the "A" pension if the member had completed 40 years 
credited service regardless of age, or had completed 35 years 
credited service and had attained age 62. After November 30, 1971, 

a member was able to retire on an "A" pension if the sum of the con- 


tributor's age and credited service was at least 90 years. 


The 'D' pension was extended to the widowers of female members on the 
Same terms as to the widows of male members, effective December 17, 
ros. 


A widow or widower who is also a teacher may draw a "'D" pension as 
well as the pension provided by his or her own service. Before 


December 17, 1971, a person could draw only one pension under the Act. 


In their Seventeenth Report the actuaries reported that they had made 
calculations which indicated that the increase in liabilities due to 
amendments to the plan granting increased benefits during the period 
1967 to 1972 inclusive exceeded $229,595,000. Consequently, they 
found that the plan did not have an experience deficiency as of 


December 31, 1972. 


Other factors that increased the unfunded liability included adoption 
of an assumed annual future increase in general salary levels of three 
per cent (none used in previous valuations) combined with an increase 
in the assumed interest rate from five to six per cent. The general 
Salary increases experienced during the three-year period ending 
December 31, 1972, also contributed to the increase in the unfunded 


wiap i. Cys 


Combined Annual Payments on Unfunded Liabilities 


At the present time the province is required to make an annual payment of 
$19,696,920 as interest on the initial unfunded liability of $328,282,000 


at six per cent and this will be a continuing obligation of the province 
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unless it makes additional payments to reduce the initial unfunded liabil- 


ity, an unlikely possibility at the present time. 


In addition, the province must make a payment of $21,913,650 per year for 
each year during the period to December 31, 1989, to amortize the residual 
unfunded liability of $229,595,000 at December 31, 1972, at six per cent 


interest. 


Therefore, the total payment required until December 31, 1989, will be 
$41,610,570 per year and $19,696,920 per year thereafter. 


Revenue and Expenditure of Fund, 1974 


The revenue and expenditure statement for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1974, is shown in Table 9. Some comparative data for the Fund for the 


period 1963 to 1974 inclusive are provided in Table 10. 
Revenue 


(a) Contributions from Participants 


During the year the contributions of participants increased from 
$64,429,708 in 1973 to $68,219,406 in 1974, or by $3,789,698, or by 


5.9 per cent. 


(b) Contributions by Province on Behalf of Employers 


Under the provisions of The Teachers' Superannuation hae" the Trea- 
surer of Ontario is required annually to place to the credit of the 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund a sum equal to the contributions made 
by or on behalf of persons to whom the Act and the Regulation apply. 
All such sums are to be credited to the Fund on June 1 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year to that in which the payment is made and the Trea- 
surer is required to pay interest thereon for the period from June 1 
to the last day of this fiscal year in which the sums are actually 
received at the rate of six per cent per annum, compounded half- 


yearly. Provision is made for certain exceptions whereby the payment 


“the Teachers' Superannuation Act, R.S.0., 1970, Chap. 455, Section 22. 
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TABLE 9 


TEACHERS" SUPERANNUATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Year ended October S15819.74 


(with comparative figures for 1973) 


REVENUE 
1973-1974 1972-1973 
Contributions from participants 
(a) Teaching for Ontario boards * 64,605,639 * 60,438,482 
(b) Teaching in designated 
private schools 840,183 869 , 340 
(c) Outside services 139 ,979 W216 244 
(d) Miscellaneous 2 Ooo, 005 3,000 ,642 
68,219,406 64,429,708 
Contributions from the Provincial 
Treasury per section 22 of 
The Teachers Superannuation Act 60,780,613 56,516,285 
Interest on contributions 573159593 4,940,793 
66,094,206 G34 52.020 


Special payments from the Provincial 
Treasury 


(a) Interest on the 1966 
actuarial unfunded liability 507,137,600 9,214,000 


(b) Amortization of post 1966 
actuarial unfunded liability 


and interest thereon 46,074,800 NIL 
(c) Minimum pension subsidy 12,124,480 7,486,146 
$88,336,880 $16,700,146 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 


TEACHERS' SUPERANNUATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Year ended October 31, 1974 


(with comparative figures for 1973) 


REVENUE 
1973-1974 1972-1973 
Interest earned 
(a) Province of Ontario bonds $ 84,253,850 S869 ,S5 Ue LoL 
(b) Temporary investments AG Dea? lt 2,414,428 
(c) Repayment of refunds 
and sundry interest 966,588 927,608 
BO, 001,009 TES Vals sass 
Transfers from other pension funds 139,20) 405,159 
Repayments of refunds by former 
participants resuming teaching BOla os chore hie h/ 
S310, D264 353 $2710, 059.eLo 


Source: Report to Contributors for the Year Ended October 31, 1974, 
Teachers' Superannuation Commission, Ontario, 1975, p.9. 
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TABLE 10 


COMPARATIVE DATA FOR THE FUND 
1963 - 1974 inclusive 


Payments to 


For the Gross Revenue Teacher 
Year Ended Including Teachers' Pensioners 
October 31 Interest Contribution and Estates 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
19694 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


1974 


$ 50,821,000 


56,791,000 
63,544,000 
87,484,000 
98,443,000 
116,535,000 
164,929,000 
142,663,000 
171,196,000 


206,959,000 


215,709,000" 


BLOe 205 029 


$17,697,000 
19,575,000 
21,820,000 
24,619,000 
28,437,000 
34,362,000 
41,801,000 
45,187,000 
52,263,000" 
56,545,000" 
60,873,000 


64,605,639 


Bc 


$15,553,000 
18,637,000 
20,387,000 
23,681,000 
26,517,000 
30,742,000 
35,259,000 
4,2 ,442,000 
52,548,000 
60,020,000 
72,425,000 


86,252,616 


eS ee 


Note: “rhe gross revenue during 1969 was considerably higher due to 
a change in policy effective January 1, 1969, whereby super- 
annuation amounts deducted by boards were sent to the Com- 


mission on a monthly basis. 


b : : 
The sum does not include direct payments made to the Fund 
for past service. 


Cc 
The figures for 1973 are slightly different than those 
shown elsewhere in this report because of changes in 


accounting procedures in 1974. 


Source: Report to Contributors for the Year Ended October 31, 1973, 
Teachers’ Superannuation Commission, Ontario, 1974, Dae 


is made by an organization or individual. 


The amount paid by the Provincial Treasury on behalf of school boards 
and for teachers on its staff as the employer's contribution increased 
to $60,780,613 in 1974 from $56,516,285 in 7 os SOLEDY $4,264,328, or 
7.5 per cent. The interest at six per cent per annum on the employ- 
er's contribution between the date when the liability was incurred 

and the date of payment by the province to the Teachers' Superannua- 
tion Fund some months later increased to $5,313,593 in 1974 from 
$4,940,793 in 1973, or by $372,800, or 7.5 per cent. The payments 
from the province as the employer's share of contributions and other 


Payments by the province are shown in Table 11. 


The Teachers' Superannuation Act also requires that when "the pay- 


ments into the Fund in any year are insufficient to make the required 
payments out of the Fund, the deficiency shall be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund"'* of the province. In 1963, the teachers’ 
contributions alone were more than enough to meet the payments to 
teacher pensioners and estates (Table 10). This continued to be true 
until 1970 because of the substantial increase in the number of new, 
young teachers entering the profession in the 1960s when enrolment was 
increasing. After 1970, when the enrolment began to stabilize and 
then to decline and when more teachers retired, payments out of the 
Fund exceeded the teachers! contributions alone. The excess was sub- 


stantially greater in 1973 and 1974 and was accelerating rapidly. 


It is inevitable, given a static or declining enrolment, a reduction 
in the number of teachers, an aging teacher population, and increas- 
ing salaries on which pensions are calculated, that payments to 
teacher pensioners and estates will exceed not only the teachers' 
contributions alone but also the combined contributions of teachers 
and the contributions of government on behalf of employing school 
boards. Unless there are unforeseen developments, the province will 
ultimately be responsible for additional contributions from the Con- 


Solidated Revenue Fund as provided for in Section 8 of the Act. The 


a 
the Teachers' Superannuation Act, R.S.0., 1970, Chapter 455, Section 8. 
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magnitude of these additional contributions required from the prov- 
ince is difficult to estimate at the present time but, combined with 
the other obligations the province has to the Fund, the implications 


for provincial financing are serious. 


(c) Special Payments from Provincial Treasury 


Reference has already been made to the payments required from the 
province for interest on the initial unfunded liability and for amor- 
tization of the residual unfunded liability and interest thereon. In 
the Fund's fiscal year 1973-74, the province paid $30,137,600 and 
$46,074,800 respectively for these two purposes. These amounts differ 
from the amounts shown as payments by the province in its fiscal year 
1973-74 because of the overlap in the fiscal years of the two bodies. 
The amount of $12,124,480 was received from the province in the Fund's 
fiscal year 1973-74 to provide for special subsidies to pensioners of 


the Fund. 


(d) Interest Earned 


The Fund earned interest on Province of Ontario bonds in 1973-74 of 
$84,253,850 at the rates of interest shown in Table 7. The interest 
earned on temporary investments was $431,221. Teachers making repay- 
ment of refunds granted earlier and interest on those repayments to- 
gether with other sundry interest amounted to $966,588. The total 
under these headings amounted to $85,651,659. 


(e) Miscellaneous 


Transfers from other pension funds with which the Fund has reciprocal 
agreements amounted to $1,839,205 in 1973-74. Repayments of refunds 


by former participants resuming teaching amount to $387,197. 
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Expenditure 


Expenditures from the Fund for each of the fiscal years 1972-73 and 
1973-74 are shown in Table 12. The most significant figure is the 
excess of revenue over expenditure. In 1972-73, the amount was 
$142,226,925. In 1973-74, the corresponding amount was $222,214,430, 
an increase of $79,987,505 in one year. These substantial gains can 
lead to misunderstanding about the actuarial position of the Fund. 

It is important to recognize that a very large proportion of the num- 
ber of contributors are relatively young teachers who began their 
careers during the expansion period of 1950s and 1960s and that few 
of these contributors are yet entitled to pensions. The retired 
teachers on pension represent a small proportion of the total teach- 
ing staff at the present time. Consequently, the greatly increased 
number of teachers in service compared with the relatively small 
proportion yet eligible for pension means that the excess of revenue 


over expenditure is increasing. 


The second factor to be considered is the substantial increases in 
salaries that have occurred in recent years. These have greatly 
increased the revenues of the Fund without affecting its expendi- 
tures significantly. The combination of more teachers in service 
at higher rates of salary accounts for the magnitude of the excess 


of revenue over expenditure. 


But the present teaching body is building up a liability for the 
Fund because of the large number of teachers who will ultimately 
become eligible for pensions at much higher rates. Given the 
strong possibility of a relatively static enrolment in the fore- 
seeable future, and a consequent stability in the number of 
teachers in service, the revenues will not nearly match the ex- 
penditures. The significant point is the inadequacy of the ex- 
cess of current revenue over current expenditure to meet the 
liability created by the additional experience gained by each 
teacher during the same current year at the salary received during 
that year. The cumulative effect of these factors could mean that 


the excess of expenditure over revenue for the Fund could in future 
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TABLE 12 


TEACHERS' SUPERANNUATION FUND 
EE EUND 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
$$$ EENDELURE 


Year ended October 31, 1974 
feted ee acetic a cele be 


(with comparative figures for 1973) 


EXPENDITURE 


Pensions Paid 
Service 
Disability 
Dependants 
Joint annuities 


Refunds of contributions and 
interest thereon 


To participants who have 
withdrawn 


To representatives of deceased 
participants 


To participants who have 
defaulted payments 


Transfers to other pension funds 


Administration expenses 


Total expenditure 


Excess of revenue over expenditure 
for the year, added to capital 


Note: 


I973°— 1974 


$ 67,133,476 
4,515,220 
3,466,056 

GA ees 


es 


75,145,928 


1057/05, 163 


401,520 


11,106,688 


944,190 


7g By ecb Ey 


BB 914 128 


Zien 214430 


$310 ,528,553 


1972 - 1973 


$ 55,860,092 
3,955,749 
2,918,872 

28,272 


eee 


62,762,985 


9,346,284 
314,180 


1,885 


00025329 


830, 290 


1,056,664 


744.3125 288 


142,226,925 


$216 ,539,213 


In 1972, the sum of $759,282 was paid for the new office build- 
ing and, under the Act, was charged to administration expenses. 


Source: Report to Contributors for the Year Ended October SLiemel a) ae 
Teachers’ Superannuation Commission, Ontario, 1975, p. 9. 
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years reach horrendous amounts and under existing legislation could 


create real problems of funding for the province. 
Pension Subsidies 


Commencing in 1967, the province has from time to time introduced a 


number of subsidies payable to pensioners of the Fund. (Table 13) 


(i) Low Pension Subsidies 


In the fiscal year 1966-67, provision was made under The Teachers' 
Superannuation Act to increase annual allowances, where applicable, 
to $1,200 and $600 for former contributors and their dependants 
respectively. The financing of these supplementary payments was by 
a special grant from the province to the Fund. The Fund in turn 
made the payments to the recipients. No additional liability was 
created for the Fund because of this additional commitment. The 
province assumed responsibility for the added cost involved in the 
establishment of the new minimum payments. The effective date of 
the increased allowances was January 1, 1967. The cost to the prov- 
ince for the period January 1, 1967, to March 31, 1967, was 
$117,865.08. There was, of course, a continuing expenditure for 


this purpose in subsequent years, as shown in Table 13. 


Effective January 1, 1970, the minimum levels were increased from 
$1,200 and $600 to $2,100 and $1,050. The initial amount required 
to pay for this increase for the period January 1, 1970, to March 
31, 1970 was provided by a Special Warrant of the province in the 


sum of $600,000. 


In 1970-71, the total expenditure by the province to pay for the new 
minima for a full year was $2,446,037. 


In 1974-75, a further increase in the minimum pension levels brought 


them to $2,400 and $1,200. 


(11)" “Costeot Living Subsidies 


In 1971, the province provided a special subsidy to help meet the 
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increased cost of living for those already on pension. The increase 
was two per cent of the original pension for each year the pension 
had been in force up to a limit of 50 per cent for those who retired 
in 1950 or earlier. The cost to the province for the adjustment for 
the period January 1, 1971, to March 31, 1971, was met by a Special 
Warrant in the amount of $1,013,364. For the first full year in 
1971-72, the cost was $3,963,447. 


Effective January 1, 1973, a further adjustment was made whereby 
pensions having an inception date prior to 1971 were increased by 
four per cent and those granted in 1971 were increased by two per 
cent. The cost for=the period January, 19735) to March 31,7 1973, 
WAS 0 ss ge 30). 


Effective January 1, 1974, a still further adjustment was made 
whereby pensions having an inception date in 1972 or earlier were 
granted an increase of eight per cent and those begun in 1973 were 


given an increase of four per cent. 


In 1975, a fourth adjustment was made whereby pensions having an 
inception date in 1973 or earlier were increased by eight per cent 
and those pensions granted in 1974 were increased by a pro-rated per 
cent according to the number of months during which the individual 
received a pension in 1974. The effective date of the adjustments 


was January 1, 1975. 


Effective January 1, 1976, a fifth adjustment provided an increase of 
eight per cent in pensions having an inception date in 1974 or earlier. 
Because the Consumer Price Index had increased by 11.3 per cent, an 
additional 3.3 per cent was carried over to be granted in a subsequent 
year or years when the Consumer Price Index shows an increase of less 
than eight per cent, provided always that the increase in pension in 
any one year does not exceed the maximum allowable eight per cent. 

For pensions having an inception date in 1975, the percentage increase 
will be pro-rated to take into account the number of months on pension 


during the first year. 


The cumulative effect of the adjustments is illustrated by the 


example in Table 14. Using $2,400 as the amount of the original 
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TABLE 14 


EXAMPLE OF CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF COST 
eee ee Yt 
OF LIVING SUBSIDIES ON PENSION 
ee END LUN 


OF $2,400, BEGINNING JANUARY Tego! 


Basic Data 


Effective date of pension: January 1, 1961 


Amount of original pension: $2,400.00 


Adjustments 


Adjustment Effective Amount of Amount of 
Number Date Adjustment Adjustment Revised Pension 
¥4 400.00 
vk January 1, 2% per year 20% of $2,400 
1971 for 10 years = 480.00 2,880.00 
20% 
2 January 1, 4% for pen- 4% of $2,880 
Be sions in os Nee ed @) PARAL aera) 
effect before 
1971 
3 January 1, 8% for pen- 8Z of $2,995.20 
1974 sions in = PR belo hl 3204.01 
effect before 
Bode 
4 January 1, 8% for pen- SZ of $3,234.81 
LBS fies sions in = 250 ao 3,493.59 
effect before 
1974 
5 January 1, 8% of pen- 8% of $3,493.59 
1976 sions in = 279.48 SISTA AN Oy 
effect before 
1975 or pro- 


rated for nunm- 
ber of months 
in clo 75, 
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pension in 1961, the increase was from $2,400 on December 31, 1970, 


to: $3,773-07e0n January els el 16.207 3 tad) Od eo deme eCeLL. 


The total amount required to pay the five cost-of-living adjustments 
has been and will continue to be a charge on the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the province. No amount of past adjustments creates 
a liability for the Teachers' Superannuation Fund and no portion of 
the cost is included in the actuarial calculations of the Fund. The 
recipients of the increased payments as a result of the five adjust- 
ments in the amount of the original pension did not, during their 
teaching years, make contributions to fund the amount of the adjust- 


ments. 


(iii) Combined Cost of Subsidies 


Since the subsidies were first instituted in 1967, the combined ac- 
tual cost of the low pension subsidies and of the cost-of-living sub- 


sidies to March 31, 1975, is shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 


COST OF SUBSIDIES TO RETIRED PENSIONERS 
1966-67 to 1974-75 inclusive 


Fiscal Year Amounts 
1966-67 ¥117,865.08 
1967-68 459,485.60 
1968-69 447,009.34 
1969-70 449,639.40 
600,000.00 

1970-71 2.446,037.00 
1,013,364.00 

1971-72 2,093,491.00 
3,963,447.00 

1972-73 222 S206 U0 
3,836,846.00 

1973-74 2,346,954.00 
3,689 ,485.00 

PRM bas ood eh WE 

1974-75 13,190,837.00 
Total $38,995,525.42 


a D 


Source: Public Accounts, Ontario. 
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The estimated expenditures on the two types of subsidy for the fiscal 


years 1975-76 and 1976-77 are set out below: 


Fiscal Year Amount of Subsidies 

1975-76 $17,050,000 
1976-77 $18,522,000 

7,127,400 25,649, 400 

$42,699,400 


ee ee Oe ent ae oh 
Source: Expenditure Estimates, Ontario, Vol. 4, 


Social Development Policy Field. 


The combined actual cost for the period 1966-67 to 1974-75 inclusive 
of $38,995,525.42 and the estimated cost for the years 1975-76 and 
1976-77 inclusive of $42,699,400 is, therefore, $81,694,925.42. 


As has already been pointed out, the province assumed full financial 
responsibility for payment from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of low 
pension and cost-of-living subsidies granted to pensioners of the 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund between 1967 and 1975 inclusive. It 
is committed to continuation of payment of the cost of low pension 
subsidies to these and future pensioners and to continuation of the 
first four cost-of-living adjustments granted to those on pension 


before 1976. 


In addition, the province is committed to payment from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of the amount of the cost-of-living increases for 
all pensioners who retired before September 1, 1975, and who are and 
will be entitled to improved benefits in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 11, subsection (2) of The Superannuation Adjustment 
Benefits Act, 1975. The first of these increase was the fifth ad- 
justment, effective January 1, 1976, to which reference has already 
been made, and which amounts to an estimated $7,127,400 for the 


province's fiscal year 1976-77. 


Recipients of these benefits in the past and in the future did not, 
while they were employed, make contributions to fund these benefits. 


School boards were not involved but the province did not, in its 
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capacity as representative of the employing school boards, make any 
contribution to fund the same benefits. Consequently, when the 
benefits were granted, it became necessary to pay for them from the 


Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
The Superannuation Adjustment Benefits Act, 1975 


Under legislation passed in July, 1975, for a teacher who is employed in 
the public education system, the teacher and the province will each pay 
into an Adjustment Fund an amount calculated at one per cent of the 
teacher's salary. In future, adjustment in the cost-of-living will be 
payable from the Adjustment Fund to pension recipients who have contri- 


buted to that Fund. 


Consequently, the province and the teachers will share in the cost of cost- 
of-living adjustment benefits for new pensioners who have taught after 
September 1, 1975, and who retired subsequent to that date. The amount in- 
cluded in the Estimates of the province for 1976-77 for its contribution 


under Section 8, subsection (1) of The Superannuation Adjustment Benefits 
Act, 1975, is $21,877,000. This represents an increase in payment by the 


province over its other payments under The Teachers’ Superannuation Act in 
1966-67 of $153,077,900, for a total of $174,954,000 in that one-year. 


General Comments: 


The Teachers' Superannuation Fund is rigidly controlled by the government. 
The Teachers' Superannuation Commission has nominal responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the Fund but its powers are severely limited. Six of the 
eleven members are appointed by the Minister of Education while five are 
representative of the five teacher organizations. The provisions of The 
Teachers' Superannuation Act give virtual control of the Fund in any sub- 
stantive matters to the Treasurer of Ontario. For example, all securities 
belonging to the Fund must be deposited with the Treasurer and he is re- 


sponsible for the safekeeping of all securities deposited with eet 


3The Teachers' Superannuation Act, R.S.O., 1970, Chapter 455, Section 7. 
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Consequently, the Commission is not permitted to invest its funds in other 
than Province of Ontario bonds. In this way, the province has a ready- 


made source of funds for a considerable portion of its borrowings. 


The rate of interest to be paid on these borrowings is determined in the 
Manner provided in the Act. The relevant section reads as follows: 


"The Treasurer shall issue from time to time a Province of Ontario 
debenture in the amount, as determined by the Commission, of sur- 
plus funds accumulated in the Fund and not required for current 
expenditures, such debenture to be for a term of not more than 
twenty-five years and not less than twenty years and to bear in- 
terest payable half-yearly at a rate of interest not less than the 
weighted average yield to maturity of long term securities issued 
or guaranteed by the Province payable in Canadian dollars and sold 
to the public during the Province of Ontario fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the date of the debenture'4 


By contrast, the Ontario Municipal Employees Retirement Board is respon- 
sible for the management and administration of the Ontario Municipal 
Employees Retirement System and for recommending changes to the Act and 
regulations governing that Fund. The membership of the Board is more 
broadly representative with only three of eleven of the present members 


being officials of the Province of Ontario. 


By an amendment to The Ontario Municipal Employees Retirement System Act 
in December, 1974, the Board was authorized to invest, commencing in 
1975, a portion of available funds in marketable securities, within the 
limitations of The Pension Benefits Act. A quotation from the Annual 
Report of the Board describes the action taken under this authority. 


"It was agreed that 20% of the funds available for investment in the 
period April 1, 1975 to March 31, 1976 (approximately $36 million) 
would be invested in marketable securities. The Board spent con- 
siderable time during 1975 developing an approach to the investment 
of those funds and in October actual investments commenced. At year 
end approximately sixteen million dollars had been invested in 
marketable securities. 


"The Board established an Investment Policy Committee comprising 
seven members. Four members are persons with senior investment 
experience in the private sector, one is a member of the Board and 
two members are from staff of the System. The Committee's respon- 
sibilities included the search for investment staff, the study and 
development of investment policy and the continual monitoring of 


—__-eoeoor 


ae Section 7, subsection (5). 
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investment purchases and sales. 


"The investment policy recommended by the Investment Policy Committee 
and adopted by the Board included a heavy weighting towards NHA 
guaranteed mortgages and corporate and government bonds and limited 
investments in common stocks and real estate. At year end the in- 
vestments in marketable securities of approximately $16 million 
comprised 47% mortgages, 34% bonds, 4% common stock, 6% real estate 
and 9% in short term investments. The rate of return on this in- 
vestment mix was approximately 10.50% at year end''5 


In his letter of transmittal with the Board's Report, the Chairman of the 
Board stated in part as follows: 


"OMERS con inued a remarkable growth pattern through 1975 and at the 
end of the year over ninety-seven thousand local government employ- 
ees were contributing to the System, almost ten thousand former 
members were receiving monthly pension cheques, and nine hundred 
and fifty municipalities and local boards from all over Ontario 
were participating in the System. Invested assets exceeded eight 
hundred million dollars, increasing yearly by almost two hundred 
million dollars. Actuarial valuations indicate no unfunded lia- 
bilities and the Fund has never had an experience deficiency."6 

Among the contributors to the Ontario Municipal Employees Retirement 
System are employees of school boards who are not teachers. Consequently, 
two groups of employees who work for the same school board belong to two 
different superannuation funds with different degrees of representative- 
ness on the administering boards, with varying degrees of authority and 
control, with different investment powers, and with different methods for 
recommending changes in the Acts and regulations governing their Funds. 

In addition, employees of a school board who are participants in the 
OMERS have the employer's contribution to their pension plan paid by the 
employing board while teachers have the employer's portion paid to the 


Teachers' Superannuation Fund not by their employer, the school board, 


but by the province through the Ministry of Education. 


There are historical and other considerations that account for some of 
the differences to which reference has been made. There are, however, 
several anomalies that, regardless of their origin or initial justifica- 


tion, should now be removed and a more rational approach adopted in the 


nar ante Municipal Employees Retirement System, 1975 Annual Report, 
Toronto, May 14, 1976, p. 2. 


Oreide Decl) 
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interests of both the participants in the Funds, the employers, and the 


taxpayers. 


It is true that the pension plan provided for teachers under The Teachers' 


Superannuation Act is one of the best in existence anywhere. It is also 
true that the Fund has substantial actuarial unfunded liabilities for 
which the province must assume responsibility. In addition, other 
benefits are also being funded from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Given 
the financial commitments of the province under existing provisions, it 
is our view that no amendments should be made to provide any additional 


benefits. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education was created by an Act of 
the Legislature in 1965. The objects of the Institute as stated in the 
Act are: 

"(a) to study matters and problems relating to or affecting edu- 


cation, and to disseminate the results of and assist in the 
implementation of the findings of educational studies; 


(b) to establish and conduct courses leading to certificates of 
standing and graduate degrees in education."1 

The new Institute assumed responsibility for the teaching and research 
functions formerly conducted by the Department of Graduate Studies and 
the Department of Educational Research respectively at the Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto. A third component was the 
Ontario Curriculum Institute which merged with the new organization. In 
June, 1966, an agreement was made for affiliation of the Institute with 


the University of Toronto for purposes of graduate instruction. 
Graduate Studies 


Until the establishment of The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
the great majority of those in Ontario wishing to do graduate work in 
education had to go to other countries, usually to the United States but 
sometimes to Great Britain. While there was undoubtedly some attempt to 
relate instruction and research to the student's background in Ontario 
education and while much of research and literature may have had general 
applicability, nevertheless it was inevitable that the programs would be 
oriented to the country in which the institution was situated. Because 
of the relationship between education and the society of which it is a 
part, the lack of a first-rate graduate school of education placed Ontario 
at a serious disadvantage in so far as the advanced preparation of its 
educational personnel was concerned. The creation of the Institute pro- 


vided the opportunity to overcome this deficiency. 


tthe Ontario Institute for Studies in Education Act, 1965, R.S.0., 19/0, 
Chapteri319 Sectinnes. 8 peso. 
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Now, a major function of the Institute is its program of graduate studies 
leading to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education, 
Master of Arts, and Master of Education. The increase in total enrolment 
during the ten years of the Institute's existence is shown in Table 16. 
The enrolment of full-time students in 1975-76 was 571, or more than five 
times that in 1965-66. The increase in the number of part-time students 
taking courses after-hours and on Saturdays was from 326 to 1,415, or 
more than four times during the ten-year period. The Summer Session en- 


rolment increased from 489 to 1,337, or by almost three times. 


The enrolment figures emphasize the fact that there is a tremendous demand 
for graduate work in education in Ontario. There is still an unmet need 
as indicated by the number of admissible candidates who have not been en- 
rolled because of limitations in the number of staff. An independent study 
conducted by four outstanding educators has stated that "Given the evidence 
of increasing demand for graduate study opportunities, especially in the 


: ; : 2 
Toronto area, the Institute's aspirations for future growth seem modest." 


The distribution of full-time and part-time enrolments among the several 
departments of the Institute for the last four years is shown in Table 17 
and Table 18 respectively. An examination of these statistics shows that 
the departments of study attracting the greatest numbers of students are 
applied psychology, curriculum, educational administration, history and 
philosophy, sociology in education, and special education. All of these 
areas are of special significance for students in educational programs in 
the various types of institutions throughout the province. The positive 
impact of the additional qualifications of teachers, vice-principals, 
supervisors, co-ordinators, and administrative personnel on the experiences 


of learners at all levels is bound to be substantial. 


The cumulative totals of the number of students by departments who have 
graduated from the Institute during its ten years of existence are shown 
in Table 19. The distribution among the four degree programs are shown 


in Table 20 to 23 inclusive. 


“Perspectives and Plans for Graduate Studies, 2. Education 1973, Advisory 


Committee on Academic Planning, Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 
Toronto, 1973, p. A-39. 
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TABLE 17 


DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS 
1972-73 to 1975-76 INCLUSIVE? 


Department 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Adult Loe 45 62 hae. 
Education (Sera (8.9) (11.6) (12.6) 
Applied a 129.5 142 157 170 
Psychology C281) (872) (29.4) (29.8) 
Certificate 7 3 4 Ed 
Studies Cis) (0.6) (0.8) 
Computer 17 15 12 10 
Applications Cam) C360) (23) CIz8) 
Curriculum 54 56 58 70 
Gls ) Clie) (10.9) Clea) 
Educational 34 30 39 39 
Administration Can) (6.0) ise: (6.8) 
Educational Aa 28 28 24 
Planning (4.6) (5,6) C522) C4>2) 
Higher 7 8 8 fi 
Education Gis35)) (1.6) Gly) Grr) 
History and 46 56 by 54 
Philosophy (10.0) Clee) (9% 7.) (9.5) 
Measurement and 25 24 20 18 
Evaluation (5.4) (4.8) Cane) (re) 
Sociology in 36 49 50 61 
Education (7.8) (97) (9.4) all Whig 
Special 28 36 36 38 
Education C6 aL) Gi) (6.7) Con) 
Interdepart- ites od 8 8 
mental (25.6) (2s) Clo) (174) 
Other 0 0 0 0 
COe0) (0.0) (0.0) (G0) 
All 461 503 534 SEL 
Departments (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Notes: “Enrolment figures for all years are as of December l. 


eludes one-half the total enrolment (13 in 1972-73, 14 in 1973-74, 
19 in 1974-75 and 6 in 1975-76) in the Adult Education and Counseling 
Program offered jointly by the Departments of Adult Education and Applied 
Psychology. 


c : : ; ; : : 
Entries in brackets show the distribution in percentages. 


Suerte te tenes Students reported in departmental figures for 1975-76. 


Source: Enrolment Report, Academic year 1975-76, (Mimeographed), The 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, January 30, 


1976. 
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TABLE 18 


DISTRIBUTION OF PART-TIME ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF PART-TIME ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS 
1972-73 to 1975-76 INCLUSIVE? 


Department 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Adult fg 119 107 133 162 
Education Ar G52) (One) Cla 54) 
Applied b 128 161 196 202 
Psychology C10 AL) (10.9) (13',4) (1453) 
Certificate 21 25 De a" 
Studies Cie) (a7) (185) 
Computer 24 32 36 18 
Applications (1.9) CAVA) (20 (1£3) 
Curriculum 297 313 270 260 
(237.5) (2a) (1835) (18.4) 
Educational 183 272 254 238 
Administration (TA35) (1804) (1749 (16.8) 
Educational Sie) Ly; 22 30 
Planning C228) C2) (125) (2e4.) 
Higher 5 3 5 jp 
Education a4) (0.2) (O24) (Ona) 
History and 136 ie WE 137 147 
Philosophy (1053) (9°33) (9.4) (10.4) 
Measurement and 22 36 32 34 
Evaluation Gi) (254) (2325 (224) 
Sociology in 86 128 143 122 
Education (6.8) (B07) (9.8) (8.6) 
Special a58 165 168 156 
Education (1255) CUI) (1135) Ci i0) 
Interdepart- 5 0 0 0 
mental (0.4) (0.0) (0.0) (0.0) 
Other 43 60 40 44 
(3,4) Cie) C225) (32510 
ep OO oe 
All rae 1,476 1,458 1,415 
Departments (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


plier ecernmencenerrsenmrtcrnremanion screener re a Se ee 


“Enrolment figures for all years are as of December 1. In addition, 125, 
111, 168, and 165 students were registered for 2nd term only in 1972-73, 
1973-74, 1974-75, and 1975-76 respectively. 


Drneiides one-half the total enrolment (40 in L97Z—J35 854 Ine lo o-s4- 30 
in 1974-75, and 29 in 1975-76) in the Adult Education and Counseling pro- 
gram offered jointly by the Departments of Adult Education and Applied 

“Entries in brackets show the distribution in percentages. See) 

qcertificate Students included in Departments of Adult Education and Edu- 
cational Administration for 1975-76. 

a Ta SE Rl ee ds ce 


Source: Enrolment Report, Academic year 1975-76, (Mimeographed), The On- 


tario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, January 30, 1976. 


a1 


TABLE 19 
GRADUATES OF 0.1.S.E. 


1965-66 to February, 1976 


Doctor of Doctor of Master Master of 


Department Philosophy Education of Arts Education Totals 
Adult 

Education 13 7 at pA 261 
Applied 

Psychology 67 10 149 8537 I 1.079 
Computer 

Applications > 19 44 68 
Curriculum 

32 8 34 646 720 

Educational 

Administration 25 7 28 902 962 
Educational 

Planning is 1 9 63 84 
Higher 

Education 4 3 1 3 11 
History and 

Philosophy 14 14 42 180 243 
Measurement and 

Evaluation ga i 23 65 Bi2 
Sociology in 

Education Li i 40 107 159 
Special 

Education 5 4 20 250 279 
Interdepart- 

mental > 5 28 38 
Unclassified 345 345 


Total AGS. 56 kal 3,099 Oe 


Note: “Twenty students in Adult Education and Counselling are 
counted in Applied Psychology only. 
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As a further service to teachers and other educators in various parts of 
the province, the Institute has established off-campus graduate courses. 
Among the centres where staff of 0.1I.S.E., have gone to teach are 
Windsor, Kitchener-Waterloo, Barrie-Orillia, Peterborough, North Bay-Sud- 
bury and Timmins. As a result of these programs and courses it has been 
possible for students to pursue graduate work which would otherwise have 


been impossible for them. 


The Institute has made considerable progress since its early days. 
Undoubtedly, in the period immediately following 1965, too much was 
attempted in too short a time. The initial "growing pains" have been 
overcome and steady growth and accomplishment have characterized the 
last five years. In the Report to which reference was made earlier, 
the following statement occurs: 

"OISE has firmly established itself as the leader in graduate 

studies in education in Ontario. In our judgment it must, 


for the foreseeable future, be regarded as the pace-setter 
invthesvitelde. 3 


While the enrolment has increased phenomenally during the first decade of 
the Institute's operations, the potential for continued growth is substan- 
tial. The optimum number of students will increase for several reasons, 


among which are the following: 


1, All entrants (except those in some vocational areas) to the teaching 
profession after 1973 have been required to have a basic degree 
before certification. Previously, many teachers devoted several 
years to academic work towards the first degree. In the future many 
of the new entrants to the profession will be qualified to do graduate 


work in education earlier in their careers. 


2, Since all new entrants to the profession will already have had ex- 
perience as full-time university students, they will be more inclined 
to continue university work in education at the graduate level either 


part-time or, in a fewer number of cases, full-time. 


>Perspective and Plans for Graduate Studies, op. cit., p. A-39. 
o/ 


3. More teachers will recognize the need for further professional work 
in order to exceed the minimum qualification represented by the basic 


degree and one year of professional study for certification. 


4, With enrolment in the elementary schools already declining and with 
the prospect of a similar decline in the secondary schools after 
1977, the competition among teachers for promotion will be greater. 


Further professional work will enhance the possibility of advancement. 


5. The complexity of the educational enterprise in modern society, the 
findings of research, the demands for quality education, and other 
problems confronting educators will work to influence teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators of the necessity for advanced work if they 


are to fulfil their roles adequately. 


6. The reduced demand for teachers for the balance of this decade and the 
graduation of many well-qualified new teachers will put pressure on 
those who already hold positions to increase their professional com- 


petence. 


Admission Requirements to Graduate Studies 


The potential for increased graduate student enrolment is even greater if 
certain existing difficulties can be overcome. For example, at the pre- 
sent time an applicant for admission to graduate work at the Master's 
level, even though he holds a Bachelor's degree, is required to have a 
certain minimum average on the final five courses of his undergraduate 
program. Any student who holds a degree with less than this average is 
required to take additional undergraduate courses in disciplines other 
than education to improve his "average" as a means of demonstrating that 
he is capable of doing graduate work in education. The validity of this 
assumption is highly questionable. Since the Bachelor's degree or its 
equivalent provides adequate academic background for teaching at the ele- 
mentary or secondary levels, it does not seem the best use of the stu- 
dent's time to have him postpone his further professional preparation 


while he meets an "artificial" hurdle. 
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The necessity for an applicant who holds a degree but who does not meet 
the present admission requirement has several consequences for the educa- 
tional system as well as the individual applicant. If the applicant takes 
further undergraduate courses to improve his average to the required per- 
centage or grade, he delays his graduate work in education. He is, there- 
fore, prevented from pursuing his professional interest and, as a result, 
the pupils whom he teaches do not receive the benefit which would result 
from incorporation into his practice of learnings and skills acquired in 
graduate professional courses. The applicant may decide not to take 
additional undergraduate courses but to apply to another institution that 
is willing to accept his standing on his Bachelor's degree as satisfactory 
for admission to its graduate program in education. The result has been 
that many Ontario teachers are attending graduate education schools across 
the border in United States or that they have encouraged American institu- 
tions to set up programs for them in Ontario. In either case teachers in 
our schools are receiving instruction based on American experience and re- 
search often unrelated to the schools in which they work. A third possi- 
bility is that the applicant may decide not to pursue graduate studies at 
all but to continue to practice his profession for the remainder of his 
career within the limitations of his initial professional qualification. 
In this instance his students will not receive the benefits that might 
come to them if their teacher were allowed to pursue a program of graduate 


studies. 


In so far as the Institute is concerned, it is also a loser in terms of 
one of its major objectives. As a direct disseminator of the findings of 
research, the Institute must rely to a considerable extent on its graduate 
students. Each graduate student attends the Institute as an individual 
and not as a representative of his school system. Through its work with 
these graduate students, the Institute has an ideal opportunity to promul- 
gate the results of research. With over 2,000 persons in attendance at 
courses at the graduate level, the possibility for disseminating new ideas 
is substantial. It is through its graduates that the real opportunity to 
influence the schools in a positive way exists. If the number of graduate 
Students can be increased by removal of artificial barriers to the admis-— 
sion of applicants, the potential for dissemination of new ideas, skills, 


and practices will be substantially increased. 


ed 


Research and Development 


Essential to the quality of instruction in graduate studies is the re- 
search in which staff members are engaged. Without the component of re- 
search activities to generate new knowledge, to discover new techniques, 
and to point the way to new directions, graduate teaching must ultimately 
become pedestrian and uninspiring. At 0.1.S.E., research and development 
have three major aims: to discover more about how both children and 
adults learn, to develop methods and materials to assist their learning, 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of new programs developed at 0O.1.5S.E., 


and elsewhere. 


There is an extensive program of research and development carried on 

at the Institute. In 1975-76, there are some 180 projects under way. 
Typical of these activities are the work in Basic Skills in Mathematics, 
Pupil Achievement in Basic Skills, Elementary School Thinking Program, 
Moral Education, French Language Instruction, Bilingual Education, 
Franco-Ontarian Education, Studies in the Credit System, Volunteer 
Assistance Project, Leadership in Educational Administration, and 
Computer-Assisted Instruction in the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology. Perusal of these titles indicates that all of them deal with 
areas of interest and concern to the general public and to the profession 
in Ontario. Most of them reflect the unique characteristics of education 
in the province and are designed to improve instruction and administration 
of programs of significance for students in our schools. Other research 
is described in greater detail in the annual reports of the Insti- 


4,5,6 


tute. This body of research in education is unmatched in Canada and 


compares favourably with the best in any other jurisdiction. 


Bertie Report of the Board of Governors, The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education, 1972-73, 0.1.S.E., Toronto, 1974, pp. 16-35. 


Seen Report of the Board of Governors, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1973-74, 0.1.S.E., Toronto, 1975, pp. 14-24. 


2 eee Report of the Board of Governors, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1974-75, 0.1.S.E., Toronto, 1976, pp. 11-21. 
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Field Development 


The third major area of the Institute's work is field development. Since 
its inception the Institute has been committed to the conduct of research 
in school systems; to assistance to teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
parents, and trustees in the implementation of ideas and programs which 
they have accepted; and to the widespread dissemination of the findings of 
research. Present programs in these areas are the most extensive in any 


jurisdiction in Canada. 


The chief mechanism for the conduct of the Institute's activities in field 
development is the Field Centre in each of nine geographic areas. Each 

Field Centre is staffed by a head and a project director, plus one or more 
supporting personnel, the number depending on local needs and the resources 
available. The job functions of the centres are determined largely by the 
particular needs of the region each serves, by the local geography, and by 


the expertise of staff members. Field Centres are located as follows: 


Western Ontario Centre (London) 
Niagara Centre (St. Catharines) 
Trent Valley Centre (Peterborough) 
Northwestern Centre (Thunder Bay) 
Midnorthern Centre (Sudbury) 
Midwestern Centre (Kitchener) 
Ottawa Valley Centre (Ottawa) 
Northeastern Centre (North Bay) 


Central Ontario Centre (Toronto) 


The nine Centres are working with thousands of teachers and administrators 
throughout the province, assisting them to solve local problems of educa- 
tion. The Institute helps these educators to engage in research in their 
own jurisdictions, to develop new curriculum materials, and to conduct 
workshops dealing with topics of concern to them. As a result, local edu- 
cational authorities have a valuable resource which enables them to assume 
responsibilities delegated to them in a decentralized system. A descrip- 


tion of the work of a typical Field Centre is contained in the Report” of 


ete Report, Niagara Centre, 1974-1975, The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education, 187 Geneva Street, St. Catharines, Ontario, 1975. 
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the Niagara Centre for 1974-1975. 


To the extent that the Institute has acceptance of its activities by the 
general public, much of the credit must go to the Institute's Field 
Centres. The staff members in each of the nine Centres have direct and 
continuing communication with the Regional offices of the Ministry of 
Education, with school systems, and with individual schools. Involvement 
at the local level provides an opportunity to make known the research 
studies being carried on in the schools and to publicize some of the work. 
being done by the Institute at its central location. It is imperative 
that the opportunities provided by the Field Centres be recognized and 
supported as of major significance for the future of the Institute and 


for the improvement of programs in the schools of the province. 


While the Field Centres have an important role in the dissemination and 
implementation of research findings, it is not the function of the Insti- 
tute to decide the research that will be incorporated into the practice 

of school systems or schools. It is the Ministry of Education, through 
The Education Act, 1974, and the Regulations, that has a leadership role 
in the formulation of the broad purposes of the educational enterprise. 

Its function is to identify the direction of the total system in a way 
that reflects international, national and provincial goals, and curriculum 
guidelines issued by the Ministry should be an expression of that function. 
It is the representatives of the school system, the trustees, acting on 
the wishes of the community and advised by the system's professional staff, 
that are responsible for determining the goals and objectives of the local 
school system. Within this framework, it is the staff of the individual 
school that must make the adaptations necessary to take into account local 
circumstances and conditions. The lines of authority and responsibility 
are, therefore, rather clearly defined. The Institute must accept the 
fact that it cannot decide the direction in which the educational program 


will proceed. 


There is nonetheless a highly significant and important role for the In- 
stitute to play. It can provide professional knowledge and expertise to 
assist school systems and schools to work towards the attainment of goals 


that they have identified and adopted. For example, several school 
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Systems in Ontario have in recent years introduced the alternate full-day 
kindergarten in rural areas as an alternative to the more traditional 
half-day every-day pattern. The purpose is to save money on transporta- 
tion costs by avoiding having to take one group of pupils home at the com- 
pletion of the half-day at noon-hour and pick up a second group for the 
afternoon session. It is quite possible that the teacher will adapt the 
program for the full-day pupils to take into account the possibility of 
fatigue, strain, etc. In this activity, the teacher may well seek the 
advice and help of her principal, school staff, supervisors, or program 


consultants. 


The school or the school system may wish to know, however, whether finan- 
cial savings realized by avoidance of noon-hour transportation are offset 
by some losses in the attainment of desirable educational goals and objec- 
tives because young pupils are too tired in the afternoon to benefit prop- 
erly from the educational program. In this case, if answers are to be 
found to the questions raised, it may be necessary to set up a rather 
sophisticated research project using experimental and controlled groups, 
and taking cognizance of such factors as age of individual pupils, general 
aptitude, assessment of growth in relation to goals and objectives, dis- 
tance travelled each day, length of time on the bus, and the like. If 
such a study is to have validity and acceptability, it is essential that 
the project design be worked out by those who know experimental procedures 
and practices and that they be involved deeply in the activity. It is in 
this area that the Field Centres can bring to bear the special expertise 
of the staff of a Field Centre. In the process, the teacher, the school 
staff, and supervisory staff can become more knowledgeable in these areas 
and enhance their professional competence. The staff of the Field Centres 
are in a position to identify and to involve professors and other research- 
ers from the central office of the Institute where their knowledge, skills 


and expertise can be helpful. 


If the Institute continues to accept and involve itself in the role illus- 
trated by the example outlined above, it will have an opportunity to per- 
form a highly useful and essential function, it will continue to be recog- 
nized as an agency concerned with the real problems of teachers, super- 


visors, administrators, and the general public; it will be able to 
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disseminate knowledge and research findings associated with or related to 
the projects in which it is involved; and it will, as a result, have a 
positive impact on the quality of education. While progress has been sub- 
stantial, there is still a tremendous potential for improvement in educa- 
tion in Ontario through the activities of the Field Centres operating in 


the manner described. 


There are several other ways in which the Institute through its Field 
Centres can assist school systems and schools to achieve their goals and 
objectives while, at the same time, furthering the Institute's desires to 
disseminate and to see implemented the findings of experimentation and 
research. For example, the Field Centres can complement and enhance the 
work of the staff of the Regional Offices of the Ministry of Education. 
Program consultants in the Regional Offices are available to provide pro- 
fessional help to school systems. Their services can be requested to as- 
sist teachers, principals, co-ordinators, and supervisory officers in the 
pursuit of objectives that they have identified. For many situations they 
probably possess the ability, knowledge and expertise to assist in the 
solution of problems faced by local authorities. But they cannot be ex- 
pected to be highly knowledgeable and competent in all areas represented 
in the educational spectrum. For example, if a school system embarks on 
a program to prepare its principals for the role of educational leader in 
the communities in which their schools are located, it may well be that 
professional resources beyond those represented by program consultants 
will be required. It is here that the representatives in the Field Cen- 
tres can complement and supplement the efforts of the school system and 
the Regional Office in the design of an in-service program, in the identi- 
fication of materials and resources, in the determination of methods and 
procedures for the program, and by participation in seminars, workshops, 
and other activities where the special competencies that they have can be 


utilized to good advantage. 


It is of greatest importance that the staff of the Field Centres work in 
close cooperation with personnel in the Regional Offices. To a consider- 
able extent the Field Centres should see themselves as an extension of the 
resources represented in the Regional Offices. Under no circumstances 


should the Field Centres be seen by local school systems to be in competi- 
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tion with the Regional Offices. Otherwise, the two groups may work at 
cross-purposes, cause confusion, and reflect adversely on the work of both 
organizations. There is considerable evidence that the Regional Offices 
of the Ministry and the Field Centres of the Institute have developed a 
modus operandt that is working to the mutual advantage of the school 


systems with which they are associated. 


OS LISS. Library 


The main library at the Institute is the most extensive specialized library 
in education in Canada. Its more than 350,000 holdings include a wide 
range of current periodical titles, specialized resources represented by 
the Instructional Materials Centre containing many examples of English- 
language and French-language curriculum materials, and reference resources 


on almost any educational topic. 


The library provides information services to meet the needs of educators 
across the province. In 1974-75, these services included the production 
of scores of special-purpose bibliographies, the answering of almost 4,000 
requests for information, and the provision of books to some 2,600 borrow- 
ers from outside the Institute. The educational community served includes 
teachers, consultants, principals, supervisory officers, administrators, 
in the elementary and secondary schools and personnel in other parts of 
the educational system, including universities, colleges, independent and 


private schools, and pre-school centres. 


The Institute cooperates with other libraries through the inter-library 
loan. It receives requests for more than three times the number of books 
it borrows and responds to several thousand such requests annually. The 
Institute is the only library in the province that holds a complete col- 
lection of text-books representative of the province's educational history 


and as a result is called on to answer enquiries from many sources. 


Financing the Institute 


Since its beginning in 1965, the Institute has relied heavily on annual 


grants from the Government of Ontario. The revenues from this source are 
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shown in Table 24. In its first year of operation, funding was from the 


Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province in the amount of $1,686,935. 


Of this sum $1,039,891 was applied to the Institute's fiscal year 1965-66, 


ended June 30, 1966. The remainder of $647,044 was applied to the Insti- 


tute's fiscal year 1966-67. All grants from government were received 


through the Department of Education until 1971-72, when each of the 


Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities began 


to pay part of the grant depending on the area of responsibility for each 


Ministry. 
(a) Graduate Studies 


From the date of its establishment to 1971-72, the Institute received 
its grant to support graduate studies as part of a block grant for 
its total operations. During the period, the universities were 
placed on formula financing based on a Basic Income Unit with weight- 
ings per student to take into account more costly programs and more 
advanced studies. The Institute was unique in that its work was 
wholly at the graduate level, it was a new institution, and it was 
the only one of its kind in Ontario. There was, therefore, some 
justification in its early years for the Department of Education to 


treat it apart from the universities. 


Beginning in 1971-72, however, the amount of grants to the Institute 
for graduate studies was calculated in accordance with the formula 
applicable to the universities. Payment of grants for this purpose 
was transferred from the then Department of Education to the then 
Department of Colleges and Universities. These changes introduced a 
degree of stability to the anticipated revenues of the Institute for 
graduate studies, even though the amount of anticipated income may 
not have been as great as formerly. In any case, the financial prob- 
lems associated with the early years of the development of a gradu- 
ate school had been met and there was no longer any justification 


for revenues in excess of those provided by formula financing. 


The continuing substantial increase in enrolment at the Institute 
gave promise of stability of financing and increased revenues as a 
result of application of formula financing by the province. However, 
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(b) 


because the universities in Ontario experienced an overall reduction 
in the rate of increase in enrolment and because some universities 
had little or no increase in enrolment, the government in 1972-73 
introduced the "slip-year" concept in its financing of universities. 
This action assisted most of the universities but it worked to the 
disadvantage of the Institute with its continuing rapid increase in 
enrolment. A second negative factor, in so far as the Institute is 
concerned, is abandonment by the government of formula financing for 
1976-77, 1977-78, and possibly longer, in favour of increased grants 
geared to inflation. The potential for increased enrolment of egrad- 
uate students at the Institute will probably not be realized because 
of the lack of funds to provide the necessary resources in personnel. 
There will, however, continue to be pressure on the Institute to in- 
crease enrolments so that admission offices will be faced with the 
necessity to turn away an increasing number of qualified applicants. 
Undoubtedly, those responsible for the recommendation to suspend for- 
mula financing were aware of this difficulty. However, since few, if 
any, universities could anticipate rapidly increasing enrolments from 
this point on, the adverse financial impact on them is negligible or 
non-existent. In the case of the Institute, the opposite is true. 
This result highlights the problems that arise in the application of 
a uniform policy to institutions that vary greatly in the nature of 
their programs, in their student body, and in their relationship to 
the society. There would seem to be some justification for renewed 
recognition of the unique characteristics of the Institute and 

the considerable impact it can make to the betterment of the quality 
of education offered in the schools through the preparation of highly- 


qualified teachers and other personnel pursuing graduate studies. 


Research and Development 


The research and development component of the Institute's program is 
the essential element of its total operations. Both Graduate Studies 
and the Field Centres depend on the research and development areas for 
new knowledge and ideas. Graduate Studies requires staff who are en- 


gaged in research and development as the indispensable concomitant of 
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a wide range of programs at the Master's and Doctoral eae, Field 
Centres must work in the research and development areas with the 

school systems with which they interact if acceptable solutions to edu- 
cational problems at the local level are to be based on authentic data 


and information. 


While the Institute encountered some early difficulties in the devel- 
opment of its research activities, there is little doubt that these 
have been overcome and that the potential for improvement of the 
educational system is great. The Report that dealt with this aspect 
of the Institute's work had this comment: 

"There can be no doubt that the Institute has established itself 
as a pace-setter in educational research and development in 
Canada and has acquired a world-wide reputation. On all the 
criteria of faculty experience that we have employed - qualifi- 
cations, range of university experience in Canada and abroad, 
numbers of higher degrees supervised and graduate courses 


taught, book and journal publications - the staff of the Insti- 
tute display exceptional strength."8 


Under existing financial arrangements for the conduct and support of 
research and development, it is impossible for the Institute to plan 
with any degree of certainty for the provision of a strong and viable 
operation. In its early years, the Institute probably had a surfeit 
of financial resources beyond its capabilities to use all of them to 
best advantage. However, in 1970-71, the then Department of Educa- 
tion adopted a policy whereby it reduced the amount of its block grant 
to the Institute by 20 per cent a year for each of three years. The 
block grant is to fund the activities of the Institute in the areas of 
research and development and the Field Centres. The amount of the 


grants for these purposes is shown in Table 25. 


The magnitude of the reductions have had a severe impact on the re- 
search capability even though staff members and the institution itself 
have recovered some of the lost revenue in competition with others for 


contract research funded by the Ministry of Education. 


Sperspect ives and Plans for Graduate Studies, op. cit., p. A-39. 
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TABLE 25 


BLOCK GRANT FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
1970-71 to 1974-75 INCLUSIVE 


Per Cent Calculated Amount of 

Year Reduction Reduction Block Grant Block Grant 

1970-71 $5,620,000 +5 620,000 

1971-72 202 ‘Or $5,620,000 = $1 124,000 4,496,000 4,496,000 
1972-73 207 70f  *49496,000 = 899,200 3,596,800 

10 months = ES ARS Pe 22997 ,200 
1973-74 20% of 4,496,000 = 899,200 3,596,800 
2 months = 599,466 

ZO OL) 92.997 2500)= 599,500 2,398,000 Ze 997. O33 

1974-75 Z2U280L, 92,911 -O35n= 599,566 25390, 20/ 2 350, 00U 


When the block grant to the Institute was reduced, the Department of 
Education allocated part of the reduction to a special fund for re- 
search projects. Applications for grants from this fund could be 
made by any qualified staff member of an Ontario university who wished 
to pursue research in education. Awards have been made as a result of 
recommendations of an advisory group. Because staff members of the 
Institute have been successful in the competition for grants for their 
projects, the Institute has been able to recover each year part of the 
reduction to its block grant. A third possible source of some addi- 
tional funds for research is from the money allocated by the province 
for contract research. These funds are dispensed for studies in which 
the Ministry of Education has a special interest and for which it is 


prepared to pay. 


There are a number of uncertainties in the present methods of funding 
educational research that prevent sound planning and the best use of 
available resources. For example, because most research funds are 
committed annually, there is no assurance of the availability of money 
beyond the current year. It is, therefore, not possible to make com- 
mitments beyond that year. As a result, short-term projects receive 
priority, whereas important areas to be investigated often depend on 


longer-term studies. The uncertainties of funding make it difficult 
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or impossible to assure staff that there is any permanence to their 
employment or that funds will be available for continued research on 


which their scholarly reputations depend. 


Without detracting from the desirability of making applications for 
approval of certain research projects to a central agency of the 
Ministry of Education, there are real problems for the Institute in 
this method. Other institutions in Ontario and members of their 
staffs are not as dependent on favourable verdicts for their research 
applications, because financial resources derived from this program 
constitute such a small part of their total receipts. However, in 
the case of the Institute, which is engaged in educational research 
as a first, major and only priority, the availability of funds allo- 
cated to specific research projects by an outside agency can be cru- 


cial to its continued operation. 


During the last two years the Institute has been successful in ex- 
panding the sources of research ernie A wide variety of studies 
have been undertaken for the Canada Council, departments of the 
Federal government, foundations, school boards, and international 
agencies. Reliance cannot, however, be placed on these bodies for 
the maintenance of a viable research organization. Funding of pro- 
jects from these sources is likely to be of short-term duration and 
relatively minimal in amounts. Consequently, to be realistic, de- 
pendence for the continued operation of the research component of 


the Institute's activities must rest with the Ministry of Education. 


There is adequate justification for the expenditure of funds to main- 
tain a research component in the total educational enterprise of the 
province. Expenditures for the elementary and secondary schools alone 
in 1973 substantially exceeded two billion dollars and have increased 
in the two years since. Enrolment in 1973 was slightly in excess of 
2,000,000 students. The average expenditure per pupil in 1973 was 
approximately $1,000. In the Institute's fiscal year 1972-73, its 
block grant amounted to $3,597,000 pro-rated for a ten-month period to 


7 santat Report of the Board of Governors, The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 1973-74, pp. 42-44. 
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$2,997,500. At least one-third of this sum was earmarked for the 
operation of the Field Centres which left the Institute approximately 
$2,400,000 for applied research in school systems in the whole of 
1972-73. This amount represents .12 of one per cent of the expendi- 
tures of school boards in 1973. Expressed in a per pupil amount it 
is about $1.20 per year. Given the questioning attitude of the pub- 
lic about the quality of present-day education and the need for fac- 
tual data and information on which to base decisions for the future, 


the amount devoted to research seems small. 


There seems little doubt that a better method of financing research 

in the Institute must be found. The objectives of such a method 
should be to give some assurance of continued financial support beyond 
the current year for research projects that require more than one year 
to complete. Many educational problems of the greatest magnitude can- 
not be investigated and reported on in less than two or three years. 
The tendency at the present time is to ignore these areas in favour of 
short-term projects which can be completed during the funding period 


of one fiscal year. 


A second objective that will be achieved in part if the first objec- 
tive is realized is the retention of highly-qualified research per- 
sonnel. Unless this objective is realized a capability established 
over a period of years will gradually diminish or disappear. Later, 
when it is again considered essential to have a research organization 
to study education, it will be necessary to recreate it and to ex- 
perience, once more, many of the difficulties encountered in the de- 
velopment of the present resource. These observations are made in the 
full knowledge that it is imperative that economies be effected where- 
ever possible in government spending in general and in expenditures 
for education in particular. It seems to us, however, that decision- 
making to achieve economies must be based on the results of first-rate 
research and the evidence it produces. Such a procedure is necessary 
to ensure that sound planning and the establishment of priorities may 


result. 


may 
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Field Development 


Table 26 lists the year of establishment of the Institute's Field 
Centres and the total budget allocation for field development for 


each fiscal year. 
TABLE 26 


FIELD CENTRES, YEAR OF ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 
1969-70 to 1975-76 


Total Budget 
Allocation for 


Fiscal Year Field Centres Field Development 
1969-70 Niagara - St. Catharines * 366,303 


Trent Valley - Peterborough 
Western Ontario - London 


1970-71 Northwestern - Thunder Bay 475,030 
Midnorthern - Sudbury 

1971-72 Midwestern - Waterloo 534,614 
Ottawa Valley - Ottawa 

1972-73 Northeastern - North Bay 6/5. 652 

1973-74 517, 304 

1974-75 Soh. O17 

1975-76 Central Ontario - Toronto 629,575 
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Most of our comments about the impact of the uncertainties of funding 
of Research and Development at the Institute are also applicable to 
Field Development which includes the Field Centres. Both are funded 
in large part by the block grant from the Ministry of Education. It 
is not possible to provide for the necessary continuity for the Field 
Centres by budget allocations made on an annual basis without any as- 


surance that funds will be available for a subsequent year or years. 
General 


At the present time no clear understanding exists between the Insti- 
tute and the Ministry of Fducation about the role of the Institute in 
research and development and field development. The legislation estab- 
lishing the Institute states that the objects include the study of 


matters and problems relating to or affecting education and dissemina- 
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tion and implementation of the findings of educational studies. 
These general statements now require some elaboration of the means by 
which the objectives are to be achieved and the method by which fund- 


ing is to be provided. 


It is suggested that the Institute should define clearly the role it 
sees for itself in these fields and the means by which it sees that 
role being conducted. It should then enter into discussions with the 
Ministry of Education in an endeavour to secure agreement of a state- 
ment acceptable to both the Institute and the Ministry. Only when 
such an agreement exists will it be possible to avoid the problems 


inherent in financing the Institute on an ad hoc basis. 


An essential step in any agreement should be the development of a for- 
mula by which grants will be made to the Institute. It is suggested 
that the formula principle might apply to the determination of the 
block grant for research and development and field development. One 
possibility that has some appeal is relating the grant to the number 
of pupils in the schools. Since the Ministry of Education has respon- 
sibility for the elementary and secondary schools, an amount per pupil 
enrolled could be applied. In addition, an allowance might be made 
for some students in education at other levels. Using the amount of 
the block grant in 1973-74, of $2,997,833 the figure would be approxi- 
mately $1.50 per pupil for that year. A figure such as this could pro- 
vide the basis for a formula that could be adjusted annually to take 
into account changes in enrolment, inflation, and other relevant fac- 


tors. 


The application of the formula would be clearly understandable to the 
public and would have the virtue from the Ministry's standpoint of pro- 
viding an objective basis for the allocation of funds. It would also 
permit the Institute to plan its activities in the knowledge that the 
fluctuation in the amount of funds available would be within a rela- 


tively narrow range. 


There is considerable evidence that in the short period of its exis- 


tence the Institute has made a significant contribution to education 


in Ontario. The potential for the future is even greater if the 
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necessary resources are made available to ensure that continued pro- 
gress is made. The cost in terms of the total investment in educa- 
tion in the province is small in relation to the benefits to be 
derived. In the provision of high quality education for children in 
our schools, it is our view that the Institute has an important role 
to play. The essential funding to permit it to make that contribu- 


tion should be assured on a continuing basis. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY 


Background 


In 1965, the then Department of Education established within its Curriculum 
Branch a new organization under the name of the Educational Television Sec- 
tion. During the year, two series of programs, one of eighteen half-hour 
telecasts in mathematics for grade 7, and one of seventeen half-hour tele- 
casts in physics for grade 13, were produced in cooperation with the CBC 
and television station CFTO-TV in Toronto. Later these programs were tele- 
cast through the facilities of the CBC, CFIO-IV, and all the private tele- 
vision stations in Ontario. In 1966, the Educational Television Section 
was raised to the status of the Educational Television Branch within the 
Department of Education. The number of programs was substantially increas- 
ed during 1966-67. In October, 1966, the Department of Education, in a 
brief to the Board of Broadcast Governors, proposed that television chan- 
nels be reserved and assigned for the telecasting of educational programs. 
In 1969, the Department of Education in conjunction with the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation made an application to the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission for a new ultra-high frequency station in Toronto to be devoted 


solely to educational Broateaatinet: 
Establishment of the Authority 


The Ontario Educational Communications Authority was established by an Act 


of the Legislature passed in June, 1970. The objects of the Authority are 


"(a) to initiate, acquire, produce, distribute, exhibit or otherwise 
deal in programs and materials in the educational broadcasting 
and communications fields; 


(b) to engage in research in those fields of activity consistent 
with the objects of the Authority under clause a; and 


(c) to discharge such other duties relating to educational broad- 
casting and communications as the Board considers to be inci- 
dental or conducive to the attainment of the objects mentioned 
in clauses a and b.''2 


tReport of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1969, The Queen's Printer 
and Publisher, Toronto, 1970, p. 6. 


erhe Ontario Educational Communications Authority Act, R.S.0., 1970, 
Chapter 311, Section 3. 
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The Authority is administered by a board of directors of thirteen members. 
The members of the Authority, including the chairman, are appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. Of the remaining twelve members, apart 
from the chairman, not fewer than three and not more than four were re- 
quired to be members of the public service of Ontario. By an amendment to 
the Act? in 1974, the provision regarding members of the public service 
was changed so that all members must now be non-public servants. The 
chairman of the board of directors is also the chief executive officer of 


the Authority. 


Provision exists in the ness to permit the Authority to appoint such re- 
gional councils and such advisory committees as it considers necessary to 


advise it in developing the policy and operations of the Authority. 
Channel 19 


As far back as 1965, the province indicated its intention to establish a 
provincial educational communications system. In 1966, the then Depart- 
ment of Education applied to the Board of Broadcast Governors for a li- 
cence to operate a television station. This application was in conflict 
with a policy of the Federal government, enunciated in 1946, by which the 
granting of such licences to other governments or to corporations owned 
by other governments was prohipiredse After protracted negotiations in- 
volving the Ontario Department of Education, the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State of the Federal government, the Council of Ministers of Edu- 
cation of Canada, the Board of Broadcast Governors, the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation arrange- 
ments were concluded in December, 1969, whereby authority to transmit 
educational television programs was granted. The agreement specified that 
at least one channel of a cable transmission facility should be set aside 


for the use of a provincial authority for educational broadcasting, or 


3The Ontario Educational Communications Authority Amendment Act, 1974, 
Statutes of Ontario, 1974, Chapter 12, Section 1. 


‘rhe Ontario Educational Communications Authority Act, R.S.0., 1970, 


op. cit., Section 9. 


The Ontario Educational Communications Authority Annual Report /1970-1971, 


Deuce 
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that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation might provide a transmission 
facility for the use of a provincial authority for educational broadcast- 
ing. In either case, the types of programming to be transmitted were 
defined as follows: 

"1. programming designed to be presented in such a context as to 
provide a continuity of learning opportunity aimed at the 
acquisition or improvement of knowledge or the enlargement of 
understanding of members of the audience to whom such pro- 
gramming is directed and under circumstances such that the 
acquisition or improvement of such knowledge or the enlarge- 


ment of such understanding is subject to supervision or assess- 
ment by the provincial authority by any appropriate means; 


2. programming providing information on the available courses of 
instruction or involving the broadcasting of special educa- 
tional events within the educational system."'6 


A main concern of the Federal authorities was that a provincial broad- 
casting agency, as an arm of a provincial government, might intrude on the 
commercial broadcasting field or that it might broadcast programs not con- 
sidered to be strictly within the area of educational television as, for 
example, political broadcasts in support of an existing provincial govern- 
ment. Under the arrangement whereby the provincial broadcasting agency 
would develop its educational programming and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation would operate the transmitter, any program considered by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Commission to violate the definition of educational 
broadcasting could be kept off the air by shutting down the transmitter. 
In the light of subsequent events, there may have been an unnecessary con- 
cern on the part of the Federal authorities but the division of responsi- 
bility may have ensured that no problem would arise. In any case, in so 
far as we are aware, there has never been any program refused for trans- 


mission. 


The initial agreement between the Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provided for the in- 
stallation of the CICA-TV (Channel 19) transmitter on the C.B.C., Jarvis 
Street tower. The Authority agreed to repay, with interest, the capital 
expenditures by the C.B.C., made necessary to provide the additional 
transmission facilities for Channel 19. The estimated cost was $630,000. 


The Authority also agreed to pay an amount of approximately $542,000 per 
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annum for an initial period of ten years to reimburse the C.B.C., for 


operating costs of the transmitter. 


Channel 19 began operation on September 27, 1970, and has continued to 


function since that time. 
Extension of Educational Television Broadcasting 


An objective of the Authority has been the extension of broadcasting to 
other parts of the province. A second station has been in operation for 
some time in Ottawa. Other transmitters are under construction or have 
been constructed in Windsor, London, Chatham, and Kitchener-Paris. It 
was proposed by the Authority that additional licences be sought for sta- 
tions in Sudbury, Thunder Bay, Peterborough, North Bay, Timmins, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Kingston, Belleville, Brockville, Kirkland Lake, Fort Frances, 
Kenora, and Dryden. Licences have already been granted for Sudbury and 
Thunder Bay and these stations will be proceeded with. However, because 
of economic conditions and the unavailability of funds from the province, 
the Authority made a decision to defer action on the establishment of 
stations in Peterborough, North Bay, Timmins, and Sault Ste. Marie. It 
also delayed applications for stations in Kingston, Belleville, Brock- 
ville, Kirkland Lake, Fort Frances, Kenora, and Dryden. The postponement 
of construction of these eleven planned stations will mean that an expen- 


diture of approximately $7.5 million will not be made at this time. 


Another project which the Authority was studying had to be abandoned in 
1975, because of lack of financial resources. The Authority has dropped 
its proposed participation in experimental programs on the Canada-United 
States Communications Technology Satellite after spending about $175,000 
developing its proposal. The Federal government had selected the Author- 
ity as one of the agencies that would provide programs. The Authority 
intended to determine the educational and social implications of the use 
of the Communications Technology Satellite and it was alloted nine months' 


time on the satellite during the two-year program. 
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Video-tape Program Service for Educational Institutions (VIPS) 


In 1972, the Authority established a Video-tape Program Service for Educa- 


tional Institutions (VIPS) in order to fill a demand by educators for 
video-tapes of Authority (aoe The service supplied video-tapes to 
universities, colleges, elementary and secondary schools, libraries, and 


; ; : ‘ ; ; 8 
other non-profit educational institutions at nominal cost. 


The VIPS service makes it possible to play a video-tape of a program at a 
time convenient to the teacher or group without having to rely on a rigid 
broadcast schedule. An increasing number of schools in Ontario have ac- 
quired video-tape recorders. The Authority provided video-tapes to iso- 
lated areas beyond the range of television and cable companies. The video- 
tape recording has become recognized as a highly-flexible instructional 
tool. It has the potential to ensure that much of the best of educational 
television programming is used in the instructional program while omitting 


less relevant material. 


Organization 


The nature of educational television requires a sophisticated organization- 
al structure to deal with particular areas such as production of programs, 
utilization, technical operations and engineering, evaluation, research 

and development, as well as the more common administrative matters such as 
financial administration, personnel relations, and general administration. 
The integration of these diverse operations is essential to the success- 
ful achievement of the Authority's purposes. The Authority began with an 
ereanization: adapted from the one which had been developed while respon- 


sibility for educational television was with the Department of Education. 


’\1Ps1, A Video-Tape Program Service for Educational Institutions, The 


Ontario Educational Communications Authority, Toronto, May 1972, p. l. 


Serer Report 1972-1973, The Ontario Educational Communications Authority, 
Toronto, September 15, 1973, p. 41. 


"The Ontario Educational Communications Authority, Annual Report /1970-71, 
OD cit. po. eae. 
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Almost from its beginnings the Authority has experienced difficulties in 
its organizational operations. Because the activities of the Authority ex- 
panded at a rapid rate in its early years, it was probably inevitable that 
changes in organization and procedures would be necessary. In any case, 

in 1972, the Authority itself commissioned a study of its organization by 
Price Waterhouse Associates, Management Consultants. Ina Renan eae dated 
October 13, 1972, the consultants commented on their studies which includ- 
ed Management Informations Systems; Delegation of Authorities; Computer 
Utilization; Provision of Assistance and Advice Relative to Function of 
Director, Finance, Administration and Personnel; and Programming Branch 
Management Development Program. They also presented a detailed ''Recommend- 
ed Organization Chart" incorporating a substantial number of changes in 


the then existing structure, a number of which were implemented. 


In mid-1973, there was considerable turmoil within the organization and 
some of this came to public attention. It was characterized by resigna- 
tion of a few executive personnel, substantial turnover of other staff, 
and charges of inefficiency and waste of financial resources. The Chair- 
man of the Authority, responding to the accusations, agreed that an inde- 
pendent and objective assessment by someone who would have the respect of 
the public was desirable to get to the bottom of the charges levelled 
against the Authority. o- 


Because of the complex nature of the activities with which the Authority 
must deal, and particularly because of the technical aspects of much of 

the work, we did not endeavour to examine the administrative organization 
of the Authority. Nonetheless, we feel impelled to observe that the com- 
bination of the positions of chairman of the Authority, director, and chief 
executive officer, in one person is an unworkable arrangement. It makes 


demands on the incumbent that go far beyond reasonable expectations. It 


10 ; : P A . , i 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority Report on Organization 
Study, October, 1972, Price Waterhouse Associates, Toronto, October 13, 


LO 72 


11 egislature of Ontario Debates - Standing Committee of Supply, Estimates, 


Ministry of Colleges and Universities, S-42, S-43, S-45, June 14, 15, 
and 19, 1973. 
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combines to too great an extent the policy-making function and the adminis-— 
trative role, with difficulties of accountability to the board of direc- 
tors. It may well mean that too much authority is consolidated in one 
official to the detriment of ease of communications, control, and atten- 
tion to priority matters. It is our view that the chairman of the board 

of directors should not have other duties with the Authority and that the 
chief administrative officer should be appointed by the board of directors 


butenot be a: membertof it: 


Regional Councils 


Under the Act which established the Authority, provision was made for the 
appointment by the Authority of such regional councils and such advisory 
committees as it considered necessary to advise it in developing the policy 
and operations of the Authority. Provision also exists for the payment by 
the Authority of reasonable travelling and living expenses for members of 
these councils or committees. Shortly after it began operations, the 
Authority appointed five Regional Councils, one in each of Eastern Ontario, 
South Central Ontario, Southwestern Ontario, Northeastern Ontario, and 
Northwestern Ontario. Each committee had approximately fifteen members 
appointed from communities in the geographic area and chosen from elected 
representatives, educators, parents, and the general public. Each Council 
was to advise the Authority on matters relating to educational television 
in its area and to serve as a means of publicizing and informing the gener- 


al public about developments in the medium. 


There is little doubt that the Councils have exerted a strong influence on 
the provincial government to extend educational television coverage to al- 
most every part of Ontario. In pursuit of this objective, each Council 

has been a pressure group acting in what it considered to be the best 
interests of its area. As a result, the board of directors of the Author- 
ity has had powerful allies in its demand on the province for the financial 
resources necessary to establish stations in many centres throughout the 
province. While the principle of involvement of the public in the decision- 
making process has a great deal of merit, nevertheless, a question arises 
about the propriety of the Authority organizing at public expense its own 


special-interest groups to further their own purposes and those of the 
be) 


Authority without due consideration for the general public interest. In ad- 
dition, it is not clearly established that a separate network of education- 
al television stations is the only way to deliver the services; that such 
action is economically wise or financially sound; and that the decision of 
the Authority to do so was made without due regard for all the circumstan- 
ces that a truly objective assessment might have anticipated. In our view, 
the Councils have been in existence for a long enough period that their 
purposes, method of appointment of members, term of office, and cost should 


be assessed to determine the desirability of their continued existence. 


Relationship of Authority to Ministry of Education 


The present organizational structure of the Authority as an agency with a 
separate identity places on it a heavy responsibility to ensure the closest 
possible liaison with the Curriculum Branch of the Ministry of Education. 
That Branch has responsibility for development of the broad goals and ob- 
jectives for education in Ontario and for the preparation of curriculum 
guidelines designed to achieve those purposes at the elementary and second- 
ary school levels. Consequently, the Authority must have regard for the 
responsibilities of the Curriculum Branch in the development of its pro- 
grams. This relationship is also important in the definition and role of 


educational television in in-school settings. 


From time to time, there have been questions raised about the adequacy of 
the consultative process between the Authority and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in so far as it relates to the attainment of the goals and objectives 
of education through development of educational television programs for the 
schools. The remoteness of the two agencies from one another in an organi- 
zational way and in terms of the reporting function make it relatively easy 
to understand how the Authority could go its separate way without due re- 


gard for its specific function in the attainment of high quality education. 


Educational television is a device to assist the teacher in his endeavours 
to provide a first-rate learning environment for his students. While most 
people recognize and accept the fact that television is a powerful medium 
of communication, it is one of a number of means that the teacher can use 


to achieve his purposes. It belongs in a category that includes other 
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"technology" such as text-books, films, and filmstrips. It has never been 
considered necessary or even desirable to establish a separate authority 
outside the Ministry to provide these instructional tools. The major 
justification for the use of educational television in the schools has to 
be the extent to which it is uniquely suited and adaptable to the attain- 
ment of the goals and objectives of the curriculum topics being presented. 
To the extent that educational television is used apart from these pur- 
poses, or if it is seen as a tool to be used for its own sake, it is open 
to the criticism that it is merely entertainment, largely irrelevant, basi- 
cally unnecessary, and a waste of time, effort, and money. If these cir- 
cumstances occur, educational television is doomed ultimately to fall into 
disuse and oblivion, at least in so far as the formal educational program 


is concerned. 


There are, however, ways in which educational television can make an im- 
portant contribution to the attainment of educational goals at the pre- 
school, adult, professional, and other levels. But again that contribution 
should be geared to the purposes of the educational programs and not as an 
independent activity devoid of an understanding of its role as a tool to be 


used in the attainment of recognized educational goals. 


Another expression of the difficulty described above is the relative im- 
portance to be given to the advice and direction of professional educators 
and technical personnel in the production of programs for school children. 
Educators may insist that content be related to educational goals and that 
it be presented in a manner consistent with the way children grow, develop, 
and learn. Technical personnel may find these conditions restrictive and 
limiting in possibilities for the development of creativity, imagination, 
and uniqueness in the use of the medium. No amount of indignation on the 
part of "creative artists" in the medium about the involvement of educators 
in the development of educational television programs or on the limitations 
placed on them by educators will overcome the lack of relevance of programs 
that are not oriented to the achievement of the goals and objectives of 
education. There is a great need for the development of a working relation- 
ship that recognizes the points of view of both educators and creative tech- 
nical personnel and the role each must play to produce the best possible 


programming. Such a relationship must provide for consultation and discus- 
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Sion of goals and objectives. It must leave room for the creative artist 
in television to exercise his talents in the production of programs that 
are artistically of high quality. But it must also ensure that those pro- 
grams have significance for the purposes of a creative school system as 
identified by the total community, represented by teachers, parents, stu- 


dents, trustees, administrators, and the general public. 


The Committee was concerned that the relationships it considers desirable 
were not being adequately promoted or implemented and that, as a result, 

the matter of relevance may become an increasingly difficult problem. Some 
of the attitudes of school personnel that have resulted in limited use of 
educational television may be an indication of this development. The exist- 
ing organizational framework, whereby the Authority operates largely as a 
separate entity, makes the essential close relationship between those who 
determine the curriculum guidelines and those who produce educational tele- 
vision programs difficult to achieve and in practice all too often non- 


existent. 


In any case, reliance on educators in the employ of the Authority should 

not be considered a satisfactory substitute for close liaison with curric- 
ulum personnel in the Ministry. It would seem to us that there should be 
some in-depth examination of the organizational relationships between the 
two agencies to determine the most effective method of ensuring that educa- 
tional television makes its maximum contribution to the attainment of educa- 


tional goals and objectives. 


Some of the original reasons for the creation of the Authority as an 
"independent" entity may no longer apply with equal force. For example, as 
has already been pointed out, it was argued at one time that the Authority 
should be free of political influence in so far as programming was concern- 
ed. Realistically, any tendency towards political involvement in this as- 
pect of the Authority's work can be dealt with just as well whether the ad- 
ministration of educational television rests with the Ministry of Education 
or the Authority. As a matter of fact, it may well be easier to detect any 
such influence when direct responsibility for policy and administration of 
educational television rests with the Minister of Education rather than with 


with a so-called "independent" Authority. 
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Programming 


Without going into detail, there is no doubt that the Authority has pro- 
duced a large number of educational television programs of superior quality. 
Evidence of this is the number of awards for excellence that it has re- 
ceived. In addition, the Authority transmits many excellent programs pro- 
duced by agencies in other jurisdictions, including a number of other coun- 


tries. 


An increasing amount of publicity is being given to the type of program- 
ming being introduced by the Authority to attract larger audiences from 
among the general public. There is little doubt that the Authority has 
been extending the scope of its activities beyond the areas in which it 
was originally involved. For example, during the 1975-76 season, it has 
introduced movies, a disk jockey show, dramas, sitcoms, and satirical 
skits. A recent segmlence 4 in an advertisement sponsored by the Authority 
dealt with two movies to be shown in prime time beginning at 8:00 p.m., on 
Saturday evening. One was The Blue Angel, starring Marlene Dietrich, which 
was released in 1930. The other was Ecstasy, starring Hedy Lamarr, from 
1933. The overall topic for the two movies was "Sex in the Cinema" to be 
supplemented by a panel of guests discussing sex in the cinema today. The 
latter device seems to be designed to justify the showing of the two films 


as an educational television program. 


Commercial television stations have accused the Authority of invading their 
programming jurisdiction by the use of purely entertainment programs thinly 
disguised as educational in nature. Some of the Authority's activities 

lend credence to these accusations. They raise the question of the Author- 
ity's right to operate in these areas in the light of its original mandate. 
In any case, if educational television is using public funds to compete 

with private corporations in the commercial television field then the com- 
plaints of the private broadcasters seem legitimate. Resolution of the prob- 
lem will require a clearer definition of the original terms of reference 

for educational television and a more definite delineation of the respective 


fields of operation of the two groups. 


eaUCelTalodd Sex", TV Ontario, Advertising Supplement, Friday, April 2, 
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Perhaps lack of definition of the content area for educational television 
is also responsible for other criticism of the Authority. For example, in 
recent months the Authority decided to drop a proposed series on Human 
Sexuality after a critical reaction from some sectors of the public and 


the media. 


In more recent years, the Authority has been extending the geographic scope 
of its program production beyond the studio setting. For example, in 1975, 
the Authority presented two series produced on location in Africa. One 
series in nineteen parts was entitled The Africa File and was the result of 
more than two years of reporting on a number of African countries. The 
series is of significance in the program of social studies, especially be- 
cause of its topical nature. The question arises, however, about the 
priorities of the Authority that would justify the substantial expenditures 
of public funds to produce the series on Africa. The opportunities for re- 
peat showings of the programs are limited because of rapidly-changing so- 
cial and political conditions in Africa which will tend to make the content 
obsolete in a short time. It may well be that reliance for such material 
should be placed with other sectors of the media, given the limitations of 
the financial resources of the province and the priorities of the total 


educational enterprise. 


in March, 1974, the Authority sponsored its first workshop on "The Transi- 
tion to a Conserver Society: The Role of the Media." A second workshop 
was held in Toronto in May, lores to consider ''The Futures Project of the 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority." The Report>* of the sec- 
ond workshop contains a statement prepared by Dr. James Dater, the Futures 
Project Coordinator, who was on secondment at the time from the University 
of Hawaii, on the "Basic Philosophy, Purpose, and Themes" of the Project. 
The author sees the problems of society resulting in a choice between a 
better - or at least a livable - future and one of catastrophe and chaos. 
The choice in his view seems to depend on "the ability of people to make 


appropriate decisions in sufficient time." He goes on to state that "The 


solutions to our problems are human rather than technological - although 


rc 


Pitcermarive Futures and the Role of the Media, Workshop 2, The Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority, Toronto, 1975. 
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technology will certainly play a significant part in the human response. 
But the role of technology must be more clearly and consciously subservient 
to human needs and desires than has characteristically been the case hereto- 


£ore.:! 


"If our fundamental need is for people who will make appropriate decisions 
in sufficient time, then we need people who are motivated, informed, sensi- 
tive to the values and perceptions of others, and within political struc- 
tures which facilitate relevant action.'' In the attainment of the pur- 
poses which Dr. Dator identifies, he believes that "the communications 
media also have not sufficiently recognized their unique obligations and 


opportunities in this most critical finer iine 


There are a number of questions which arise from the statement of basic 
philosophy and the other parts of the Report of the workshop. Is The 
Futures Project attempting to create in the minds of the people a direc- 
tion for society in Ontario including the establishment of "political 
structures which facilitate relevant action"? If so, is this a mandate 
that has been given to the Authority or is it one that it has assumed? 
While the importance of discussion of the future of society by distinguish- 
ed international delegates is unquestioned, how representative of society 
in Ontario were those who attended the workshop, if any decisions were to 
be based on any concensus reached at the workshop? In the absence of any 
representation at the workshop from the Ministry of Education, can it be 
said that there is an adequate relationship with those responsible for the 
establishment of the broad goals of education at the elementary and second- 
ary levels? Is the Authority proposing to assume the function of deter- 
mining goals and objectives of education in so far as educational televi- 
sion is concerned? If so, is it possible that the overall goals of the 
schools and those disseminated by educational television will be incon- 


sistent and incompatible? 


The concerns inherent in the above questions are put in this form to em- 
phasize the necessity for clearer delineation of the function of education- 
al television, to point up the importance of greater clarity in the rela- 
tionships between those working in educational television and those respon- 


sible for determining broad educational goals at the provincial level. 


Moar bn ae Be om 


It seems essential that the answers to these questions must be found 
through a far more wisespread dialogue among more representative public 
bodies, agencies, authorities, and the general public. Until the necessary 
clarification can take place, it seems imperative that the Authority accept 
for itself a role that is more modest than the determination of the goals 
of either the society or the schools. At the same time, it is recognized 
that the Authority and the medium can make a significant contribution to 


the determination of those goals by those who carry that responsibility. 


Audience Ratings 


Ever since the Authority was established, there have been conflicting esti- 
mates of the audience ratings for Channel 19. For a number of years the 
Authority conducted its own annual audience surveys with the cooperation of 
principals and teachers in Ontario schools. A gener of the results of 
the survey for 1971-72 was issued in November, 1972. In the fall of LOF2 , 
a more elaborate survey was begun with the first phase evaluating the 
Authority and C.B.C., programs telecast from September 11 to December 22, 
197d In addition, there are the audience ratings conducted by outside 


agencies, such as the Bureau of Broadcast Measurement. 


In spite of the statistics provided, there is a lack of convincing evidence 
that there is a high degree of utilization of television programs in the 
schools. This uncertainty, combined with periodic reports that certain 
school systems are not convinced of the value of the programs or that they 
do not make use of them, raises some doubts about the validity of the 
audience survey data. The Authority itself seems to feel that its ratings 
for programs clearly within the definition of educational television have 
not been sufficiently high to justify the Authority's existence. Whether 
this is a fact or not, the Authority has launched a programming and adver- 


tising campaign designed to attract viewers by the provision of purely 


ES 


Lon otenpere Samuel, Summary of Results of the 1971-72 OECA In-School 


Audience Survey, Research and Development Branch, The Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, Toronto, November, 1972. 


eerie ETV Survey No. 1, 1972, Memorandum signed by G. H. Waldrun, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Education, under date of December 18S jail By be Fe 
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entertainment programs. An example of its promotion is a four-page weekly 


Advertising Supplement, entitled ''TV Ontario," 


which has appeared in the 
Globe and Mail since September, 1975. That the combination of entertain- 
ment programming and agressive promotion is successful, in terms of appeal 
for general audiences, is demonstrated by the fact that at the beginning 

of 1975, Channel 19 was drawing 530,000 individual viewers each week, an 
increase of 50 per cent in 1974, and that in 1975, it increased this figure 
again by approximately 36 per cent. The Authority has indicated that it 


tripled its prime time audience in the same year. 


In our view it is time that there was a full examination on an objective 
basis of the extent of the usage of educational television in in-school 
settings and in homes. It will then be possible to ascertain the actual 
situation apart from the promotion and bias of those with a vested interest 


in the outcome of such a study. 


Finance 


The grants paid by the province to the Authority since it was established 
in 1970-71 are set out in Table 27. The data shows a phenomenal growth, 
with estimated amounts to be provided in 1976-77 more than double those in 


EoTO—71% 


The specialist and unique activities of the Authority make it difficult for 
those not fully cognizant of them to make valid judgments about the neces-— 
sity for the expenditures made by the Authority. Nevertheless, there have 
been several occurences that raise some doubts about the soundness of the 
financial operations. For example, the Provincial Auditor made observa- 
tions about the fiscal year 1971-72, that resulted in improved approaches 
to internal and budgetary controls. In the same year, a special grant of 
$1,552,000 was made, of which $100,000 was for rental costs incurred by the 
Authority resulting from the assumption of certain leases from the then 
Department of Public Works. The balance of $1,452,000 was to cover the 
estimated costs incurred by the Authority in relocating to its new premises. 
While again it is recognized that there are special circumstances relating 
to the Authority's activities and even after making allowances for the 


sophisticated nature of the equipment used, it seems incredible that almost 
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$13 million would be required to move the Authority a distance of only a 


few city blocks. 


The contractual arrangements for payment to the C.B.C., of the capital 
costs of the transmitter for Channel 19 and for the annual operating costs 
involve substantial amounts. The arrangements made or to be made for 
transmission facilities in other centres will involve substantial addition- 
al sums of money. The financial implications involved in the extension of 
facilities and programs to all parts of the province will mean still fur- 


ther substantial expenditures. 


In the area of the "hardware" of educational television, we confess a lack 
of knowledge and expertise. But we are convinced that new developments, 
of which we have been made aware, are so numerous and their development so 
rapid that some overall assessment of them should be made before addition- 
al financial commitments are finalized. Otherwise, the possibility of 


wastage of funds is very real. 


The province should be fully aware of the financial implications, both in 
the short-range and on a long-range basis, of the provision of educational 
television at its present level of operations and any possible extension 
or expansion of it. Any financial commitment by the province should be 
made solely in the light of the educational benefits to be derived from 
educational television that could not be realized in any other more econo- 
mical way, or on the basis of priorities that clearly justify expenditures 
for educational television ahead of those for other programs. In any 
assessment of the costs-involved, the expenditures by school boards should 


be included. 


Conclusion 


With one exception, we have not made specific recommendations relating to 
the Authority. Rather, we have limited ourselves to identification of 
areas about which we have unanswered questions and concerns. In our judg- 
ment it is time to examine fully on an objective basis the role of 
educational television in Ontario. We believe that the relationships be- 


tween educational authorities, particularly the Ministry of Education and 
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its curriculum personnel, and the Authority should be reexamined. There is 
a real need for a clear definition of the role of the Authority in the 
attainment of accepted goals and objectives of the school system and of its 
role in relation to other broadcast agencies. The means of production and 
delivery of educational television programs should be reviewed to ensure 
that the operations of the organizational and financial administrations are 
making the most economical and effective use of the financial resources 


provided by the province. 


The kind of study we are proposing should be made by an independent body 
with no doubt about its objectivity. It should include in its membership 
representatives of a wide spectrum of society. It should be able to commis- 
Sion research studies conducted by reputable organizations without any pos- 
sibility of self-interest on their part. Since its creation in 1970-71, 

the Authority has received grants or has had commitments from the province 
totalling more than $100 million. The public should now be provided with 
objective evidence that an expenditure of this magnitude has been justified 
before additional resources are committed. Until the results of the study 
we propose are available, it is our view that no provision for further ex- 


tension or expansion of programming or facilities should be made. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Responsibility for Provision of Education 


Under The British North America Act, 1867, responsibility for the provi- 
sion of education was assigned to the provinces. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the authority for the overall structure and organization by 
which educational services are delivered rests with the legislature of each 
province. In Ontario, public education had its origins in the initiatives 
of churches and individuals long before Confederation. By 1867, the con- 
cept of local school boards to administer schools was well established. It 
was Egerton Ryerson who recognized the need for a strong central authority 
to ensure that minimum standards were achieved. In the pursuit of this ob- 
jective, he was responsible for the introduction, among other innovations, 
of teacher education programs, courses of study, school inspection, text- 
books, and examinations. The assumption of these functions established a 
presence for the province which was eventually formalized by the creation 


of the Department of Education in 1876, nine years after Confederation. 


There was a real need for the creation of a central authority in Ryerson's 
day. The multiplicity of school boards, each to serve a local area; the 
isolation of each settlement and the difficulties of communication with one 
another; the lack of sophistication of the pioneers regarding education; 
all contributed to the need for some central direction to ensure that at 
least a minimum level in education was being attained. It is important to 
recognize that it was the desire to achieve a basic minimum standard that 


justified the creation of the strong central authority in the first place. 


Braditaonsor Local Autonomy 


It is also a significant fact that, before the formal establishment of the 
Department of Education as the central authority in education in Ontario, 
there was a tradition of election of local citizens to school boards. Al- 
most all the funds for the financing of education were raised in one manner 
or another by the citizens of the community. This combination of partici- 
pation in decision-making at the local level and the provision of most of 


the funds to provide education built a strong feeling of independence and 
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autonomy on the part of the local authority. As late as 1943 in Ontario, 
the Department of Education was providing, through General Legislative 
Grants, a total of only 16 per cent of the cost of education at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. The remainder of the funds was raised 


by taxation at the local level. 


Function of Ministry of Education To-day 


Developments in society and in education call for a new role for the Minis- 
try of Education today and for the future. The circumstances that 
justified the creation of a strong central educational authority in the 
mid-nineteenth century have changed tremendously. Speed of communication 
and travel have become almost instantaneous and rapid respectively. There 
is no need to go through a central clearing house to disseminate findings 
and developments in education in any one jurisdiction. Indeed, if such a 
procedure is followed, it will likely slow up the process. Most adminis- 
trative units are now sufficiently large that they have their own per- 
sonnel, with outside professional resources available on call when neces- 
sary, to implement desirable innovations, experiments and improvements. 
The general public has a much higher proportion of well-educated citizens 
who are knowledgeable and sophisticated about the kind of education they 
wish for their children. The need to ensure "minimum standards" has been 
replaced by the desire for high quality education. The academic and pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers has reached the highest level ever. Re- 
search has developed the knowledge to permit a potentially great education 


to be realized. 


In addition, developments in the society in the last decade have emphasized 
the wish of citizens to have a part in the decision-making process that de- 
termines the quality of life in their communities. Units of educational 
governance represented by city, county and district boards of education 

that can be justified on the basis of their efficiency administratively must 
find the means to be educationally responsive to the wishes of the communi- 
ties within their jurisdictions. There is evidence that this is happening 
by making the individual school the basic unit for curriculum improvement, 
by creating families of schools serving a local area, by the allocation of 
greater fiscal responsibility to each school, and by the involvement of par- 


ents in the activities of the schools their children attend. It is our view 
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that these are desirable directions, that they are not as widespread in 
practice as they should be, but that it is inevitable that they will be im- 
plemented at an accelerating rate in the years ahead. If the latter pre- 
diction is fulfilled, we will have the best of both worlds - an efficient 


administrative unit and an educationally responsive school system. 


The desire for a responsive administrative unit and a high quality educa- 
tional system dictate a particular role for the Ministry of Education in 
the last quarter of the Twentieth century. It must be recognized that the 
traditional pattern of strong control by the central authority can only 
lead to a minimum standard of mediocrity. The existence of a large bur- 
eaucracy remote from the local situation cannot be responsive to educa- 
tional needs as they find expression in the great variety of circumstances 
across the province of Ontario. Maintenance of a strong central control 
assumes a degree of knowledge and expertise on the part of officials of 

the Ministry of Education that is superior to that of local representatives 
and appointed officials. In the city, county, and district boards, any 
such assumption is open to serious question. Even if the assumption were 
valid, there would still be the administrative difficulty of implementation 
of innovative, experimental, and creative programs in unique situations 
about which the representatives of the central authority cannot possibly be 


sufficiently knowledgeable. 


It must be recognized that changes in society will call for adaptations 

in the schools. Solutions to the problems that will emerge in education 
will rarely, if ever, be found in a return to programs, practices, and pro- 
cedures that were discarded for good and sufficient reasons. New problems 
call for new solutions. Rarely will those solutions apply on a province- 


wide basis. 


A desirable innovation in education is more likely to be introduced in a 
particular school board jurisdiction or a local school in response to a need 
that has been identified by those who live in the community and who are 
knowledgeable about the circumstances that exist there. The probabilities 
of success of the innovation are enhanced greatly by the active participa- 
tion, not only of professional educational personnel but also of parents, 


members of interested organizations, trustees, and others in the community 
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in program planning, implementation, and evaluation of the innovation. 
Their involvement, to the extent that their particular interests, abili- 
ties, and desires permit, develops commitment to the planned change and 
enables them to move forward when they are ready to do so. This approach 
to improvement of the educational program in a particular community or 


school is sometimes referred to as the "broken front" method. 


The usual alternative to the broken front approach to improvement of the 
educational program has been through the decision of the central authority 
at the provincial level to introduce change in all schools on a province- 
wide basis. This method has been characterized as the "solid front" 
approach. There are a number of weaknesses and limitations in this pat- 
tern. For example, because all schools are required to implement the same 
change within approximately the same time span, it is necessary to move 
the huge monolith represented by the total educational enterprise at one 
time. It is inevitable that this will not be possible for a variety of 
reasons but inability to achieve unrealistic expectations often results in 


disappointment, frustration, and discouragement. 


Among the reasons that account for the lack of success are the following. 
The great number of variables that exist across the Province of Ontario, as 
represented by geographic factors, socio-economic conditions, cultural 
backgrounds, occupational pursuits, and population distribution, make it 
highly unlikely that any proposal for educational improvement emanating 
from the central authority will have relevance or applicability to the 
priority needs of a particular school board or school jurisdiction. Be- 
cause there is rarely only one solution to a variety of needs and problems 
in education and because the central authority can never be fully aware of 
circumstances and conditions in all parts of the province, it is difficult 
or almost impossible for the Ministry of Education to prescribe adequate 
solutions to needs and problems on a province-wide basis that are equal or 
superior to those developed by local authorities. All too often, because 

a change prescribed by the central authority is made applicable to all the 
schools, the Ministry of Education is likely to delay action until there is 
widespread acceptance of a proposed improvement. The individual "light- 
house" school or school system is often in a position to identify the need 


for a proposed change in its jurisdiction before the Ministry is aware of 
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the problem and is able to take steps to meet that need more promptly and 


more effectively. 


There are some dangers inherent in the solid front approach to educational 
improvement. Because the central authority puts forward its proposals sup- 
ported by its legal authority - expressed or implied - there is a strong 
tendency for these proposals to be accepted in specific local situations 
where they may even be detrimental to the educational program. Where nomi- 
nal acceptance of the central authority's proposals or directives is the 
result of the exercise of legal authority or coercion, without conviction 
on the part of the recipients, positive educational results are likely to 
be limited or non-existent. All too often there is a lack of understand- 
ing or appreciation at the local level of the central authority's propos- 
als. Because people at the local level are not involved in the decision 

by the central authority to promote specific changes in education, there 

is a lack of commitment to and enthusiasm for them. Lacking these require- 
ments for success, the chances of widespread and satisfactory implementa- 


tion of any central authority proposal are minimal. 


If people at the local level adopt proposals, particularly in the curricu- 
lum area, because they are put forward by the central authority, they are 
unlikely to develop local initiatives to meet their particular needs and 
problems. It is all too easy to conform to directives from a central au- 
thority and in the process to abdicate responsibility and accountability 
for the school program, using the argument that it is someone else's 

fault when goals are unrealized. This reason alone should be sufficient 
to dissuade the central authority in a democratic society from prescribing 
what it wishes to have happen educationally in the many jurisdictions and 
communities across this province. Rather, the Ministry should exercise 
its leadership role through the provision of resources of personnel to as- 
sist local authorities to achieve their goals, to encourage them to meet 
their own needs, to solve their own problems, and to be creative. In this 
way, the Ministry can perform in a manner consistent with the goals and 
objectives of the educational program for the children who attend the 
schools and can set an example of the way school boards should deal with 
their staffs, and the way teachers and other workers in the educational 


field should relate to their communities. 
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Decentralization in Education 


During the latter half of the 1960s, the then Department of Education made 
significant strides towards decentralization of the educational enterprise. 
For example, it established Regional Offices in ten areas of the province. 
It created larger units of school administration capable of assuming a num- 
ber of functions formerly performed by the Department. The use of provin- 
cial school inspectors was discontinued. Curriculum guidelines replaced 
more detailed courses of study. During the last five years there has been 
considerable ambivalence on the part of the Ministry of Education regarding 
the degree of decentralization of decision-making that it will allow school 
boards. For example, in 1971, the Ministry established expenditure limits 
beyond which boards could not commit themselves Pinenct ail ies At the same 
time, the boards had responsibility for negotiating salary contracts with 
their teachers and other staff for almost 80 per cent of their operating ex- 
penditures. This division of control put some boards in a difficult posi- 
tion in that they had responsibility to negotiate contracts but did not 

have authority to make the expenditure that the settlements might require. 
Now, in 1976, when economic circumstances are less favourable than they 

were in 1971, the Ministry has removed the expenditure ceilings. One of 

the reasons given for this action is to restore the autonomy of school 
boards to decide the level of expenditure that their ratepayers and support- 


Crsswitimaccept. 


In other matters, where authority has been delegated by the Legislature to 
school boards, it is imperative that the boards be permitted to exercise 
their responsibilities and to be held accountable by their constituents for 
their actions. For example, under The Education Act, 1974, boards have au- 
thority to determine the number and kind of schools to be established and 
meat nee neds Under the same Act, where the number of Indian pupils enrol- 
led in a school under the jurisdiction of a board is fewer than the numbers 


specified in the legislation, the board may at its discretion appoint a 


tReeuiation - General Legislative Grants 1971, Ontario Regulation 59/71, as 
amended, February 4th, 1971, p. 8. 


-The Education Act, Statutes of Ontario, 1974, Chapter 109, Section 147, 


subsection (1), paragraph 6. 
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representative of an Indian band to the board: = In either example the 
board is empowered to make a decision without reference to any other admin- 
istrative organization or elected body. At the same time, the board has 
the right to expect that it will be free of usurpation of its prerogatives 


by these agencies. 


The principles of authority, responsibility. and accountability of school 
boards in matters which boards have by statute the right to decide should 
be understood and respected by all concerned - by the Legislature, by the 
Ministry of Education, by all political parties, by the general public, 
and even by those who do not agree with the decisions of school boards. 
Otherwise, the place of local government of education is eroded and its 
effectiveness and significance in the eyes of the public reduced. Cer- 
tainly, all these groups have the right to criticize, to attempt to per- 
suade, and to use the procedures open to them in a democracy but these do 
not include coercion or undue pressure. Where the decision of a school 
board is considered to be in contravention of the law recourse may be had 
to the courts. Where the decision of a board is within its authority and 
in accordance with the law but still considered undesirable or unacceptable 
by a segment of the population within the school board jurisdiction, the 
correction of a perceived wrong must lay in the exercise of the democratic 
prerogative at the next election of trustees to the school board. Only in 
this way can local government and democratic procedures remain strong and 


effective. 


Leadership Role of the Ministry of Education 


Within the context of a delegation to school boards of responsibility and 
corresponding authority for the conduct of education at the local level, 
there is a most significant and important role for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. That role involves the exercise of the leadership function. A great 
deal depends on the interpretation of "leadership" by the central authority. 
In our view that function can best be exercised by the delegation to school 
boards and other agencies of those duties and responsibilities that they 


i 


areas Section 162, subsection (6). 
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can perform or assume. In that way, most of the decision-making will be 
made close to the people who will be affected by the decisions and at a 
level where they will have an opportunity to influence those decisions. 
The criterion of parental involvement in determination of matters that af- 
fect the education of their children can best be met in this manner. If 
this principle is accepted, the opportunities for democratic leadership, 
rather than autocratic direction, are greatly enhanced. Then it will be 
possible to build a joint leadership of Ministry and school boards and to 
reduce the tension and opposition that now prevails in some jurisdictions. 
The concept is well expressed in a quotation attributed to Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: 

"I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the 

people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to ex- 


ercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their discretion by education." 


The Ministry of Education should concentrate its leadership efforts in 

those areas that cannot be served adequately by any other body or agency. 
These include the determination of broad educational goals which have their 
origin in the international, national, and provincial contexts; the develop- 
ment of curriculum guidelines for the use of local authorities who have re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of programs; the provision of a substan- 
tial proportion of the finances for education; the presentation of legisla- 
tion; the certification of professional personnel who serve in the educa- 
tional system; and the provision of resource personnel as, for example, pro- 
gram consultants, available to local school jurisdictions to act in an advi- 
sory capacity as desired by local school authorities. Part of the Ministry's 
responsibilities in these areas would be to consult with school boards, 
teachers' organizations, representatives of administration agencies, teacher 
education faculties, research bodies, parent associations, and other inter- 
ested citizen organizations and agencies in the formulation of decisions for 


which it carries responsibility. 


The corollary of the allocation to the Ministry of the duties described 
above is that the Ministry will divest itself of many of the organizational 
and administrative duties that can be performed by other agencies, that ab- 
sorb the time and energies of elected representatives and appointed offi- 


cials of the province; and that all too often are allowed to become a sub- 
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stitute for the exercise of leadership. Specific references to provincial 
involvement in matters that can be handled by other agencies will be made 


in the balance of this chapter. 


Organization of the Ministry of Education 


The organization of the Ministry of Education on June 1, 1976, is shown in 
Chart 1. The head is the Minister of Education who is responsible to the 
Premier, the Cabinet, and the Legislature for conduct of his portfolio. 

He is assisted by a Deputy Minister who is the senior appointed official 
responsible to the Minister for the administration of the Ministry. Commu- 
nication Services and the Council of French Language Schools report direct- 
ly to the Deputy Minister. There are three main units which also report to 
the Deputy Minister and each is known as a "Division". Each Division has a 
number of subdivisions, each of which is a "Branch". A subdivision within 


a Branch is designated as a "Section". 


The number of regular employees of the Ministry of Education for the fiscal 


years 1971-72 to 1974-75 inclusive are shown in Table 28. 


TABLE 28 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
1971-72 to 1974-75 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
ending ending ending ending 
Man. colle Lore Mares Ure Mar wl L974 Mar ee ho 
talote 1,987 1,835 Reis ad 


Source: Civil Service Commission Annual Report 1974-75, Sessional Paper 


Nowwooty Civil eSeryicesComissiontalorontow19/5) p.922- 


In addition, the Ministry of Education employs a number of contract staff. 
On April 1, 1975, the number was 953 at an estimated bi-weekly total salary 


of $339,000." If these figures are calculated on an annual basis the cost 


tracing of Ontario Debates, No. 47; Friday, April 30, 1976, p. 1868. 
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is approximately $8,800,000, or an average of $9,235, per contract staff 
employee. The total number of staff on April 1, 1975, was 1,821 plus 953, 
OFUZ/ 74. 


The remainder of this chapter deals with the role and responsibilities of 
the different organizational units, the factors that affect their ability 
to perform the functions assigned to them, and offers comments and sug- 
gestions in the light of our view of the responsibilities and authority 


of the Ministry of Education. 
Communication Services Branch 


In the reorganization of the Ministry in 1972, provision was made for a Pub- 
lic Information Services” Branch reporting to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion. At the same time, the Library and Information Centre Branch® was 
established in the Administrative and Financial Services Division. The du- 
ties of the respective branches were set out at that time. On March 8, 
1973, these two branches were amalgamated under the name Communication Ser- 
vices Branch with reporting relationship being to the Deputy Minister of 
Education. Included in the new Branch were sections designated Internal 
Information Services; Production Services; and Public Information Services. 
Later, two of the sections were renamed Communication Service and Creative 
Services. The Public Information Section was continued and the Information 


Analysis Centre was established. 


In the organizational structure it is difficult to understand the necessity 
for the reporting relationship of the Communications Services Branch to the 
Deputy Minister of Education. Much of the work of the four sections has to 
do with the provision of services to other units of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. To do this work requires administrative organization and procedures. 
In both of these aspects of its operations, the Communications Services 
Branch is little different than several of the branches within the Adminis- 
trative and Financial Services Division. As has been pointed out, the for- 


mer Library and Information Centre Branch was in that Division and it seems 


J 


The Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education; Ontario, op. ‘cit?, 
De 9, 


Sri pp. 45-46. 
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appropriate that it should have remained there. Except possibly for the 
direct information services to be provided to the Minister of Education, 
there seems little justification for the Communications Services Branch, 
employing the number of persons that it has on its staff, to report 


directly to the Deputy Minister of Education. 


It is necessary to draw attention to the number of employees in the Commu- 
nications Services Branch. In the fiscal year 1973-74, there was a total 


of 48 on complement as follows: 


Library Public Information Services 
Director il Director 1 
Librarian 6 Public Relations Officer 11 
Library Technician 10 Artist 3 
Clerical 9 Clerical F | 
Tota. 26 Total 22 


Grant total 48 


SS gee eee 


The estimated budget for the Library was $362,700 and for Public Informa- 
tion Services it was $455,700, for a total of $818,400. 


The Communications Services Branch now has a multiplicity of positions and 
titles. The total number of employees includes a Director of the Branch, 
a manager for each of the four sections, and 30 other persons with desig- 
nated titles. This number does not include any personnel who are classi- 
fied as assistants to the 34 persons referred to, nor does it include any 


clerical personnel. 


While it is appreciated that the need for the collection, production, and 
dissemination of information has increased during the last decade, it is 

in our view difficult to justify the increase in personnel and costs for 
the Communication Services Branch. There are considerable economies that 
could be effected by a rigorous assessment of this Branch and by a deter- 
mined effort to have it perform only essential services. At the same time, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of contracting out to pri- 
vate agencies a good part of the work that is now performed by Ministry 


staff as, for example, in the Creative Services Section. 
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Education Development Division 


There are four branches within this Division - Curriculum Development, 


Planning and Research, Special Education, and Teacher Education and Certi- 


fication. Each branch is headed by a Director. For the most part, this 


Division deals with the development of the instructional program although 


there are a number of anomalies which make its role less than clear and 


which cause confusion in terms of its responsibilities and authority. 


(a) 


Curriculum Development Branch 


The major responsibility of the Curriculum Development Branch is to 
generate ideas and to recommend policies in the instructional program 
area. The chief manifestation of these functions is found in a cur- 
riculum guideline for each of the subject areas. "A guideline is a 
pattern for planning as opposed to a plan for teaching. Its purpose 
is to prescribe a philosophy for schools in a given area of study in 
general terms so that teachers might devise their own courses of study 
from it. It is normally a short and concise statement describing the 
parameters of a subject and includes the best of current opinion, re- 
search and trends. Often various methods and alternative organiza- 
tions of content are also etedete The guideline sets out ina 


general way the aims and objectives of a particular area of study. 


These guidelines are developed by committees representative of a 
variety of interests in the profession and in society. Other guide- 
lines of a more general nature deal with organization and diploma re- 


auirementes: approved and recommended acetyl, © and supplementary 


eet Guidelines Committee - The Committee's Operating Procedures, 
Memorandum, dated June 22, 1972, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 
Loi oen 


Ssecondary School Diploma Requirements, Circular H.S.1., 1975-76 and 


1976-77, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 1975. 


icivewian 14 Textbooks, 1975, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 


Wot 
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p 1 
and reference materials. 0 


Within the Branch there are four major standing committees - Guide- 
lines, Cyclic Review, Standards, and Media. The Guidelines Committee 
is responsible for processing the development of subject revisions 
and new course outlines. Its work includes the preparation of re- 
search evidence, position papers, and documentary materials that re- 
late to the particular guideline being developed. The Cyclic review 
Committee examines the curriculum on a periodic basis to ensure that 
it is consistent with present and future needs of students in the 
primary, junior, intermediate, and senior divisions of Ontario's edu- 
cational BRA tana The Standards Committee is a collective effort to 
evaluate and establish standards using the knowledge and expertise of 
each member of the Committee. Specifically, the group sets standards 
for approval of experimental courses to be conducted by school boards 
or an individual school. The Media Committee helps to develop mate- 
rials that support curriculum guidelines. This includes the mainte- 
nance of close liaison with publishers and producers of a wide variety 


of educational materials. 


The staff of the Curriculum Development Branch includes approximately 
twenty education officers plus a similar number of administrative, 


secretarial, and other support personnel. 


It is our view that the Curriculum Development Branch fulfills an im- 
portant function in the educational enterprise in Ontario. It is im- 
perative that there be coordination of course offerings in subject 
areas if duplication of courses is to be avoided at various levels. 

It is important that research findings in all areas of the curriculum, 
in child growth and development, in the relationships between school 
and society, and in the utilization of the most modern teaching mate- 


rials be applied to the extent that this is possible and desirable in 


i 


Vodecunee 15, Canadian Curriculum Materials, Ministry of Education, 
Ontario, Toronto, 1974. 


Net Dimensions, January/February, 1973, Ministry of Education, Ontario, 


ToOrontd., 19/73. 
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(b) 


the development of curriculum guidelines. These requirements can best 
be met by the employment at the central level represented by the Minis- 
try of Education of full-time, highly-qualified staff with special ex- 
pertise in the curriculum field. It is also highly important that 
determination of the more detailed content and procedures for implemen- 


tation of the guidelines be left to school boards and their schools. 


The role assigned to the Curriculum Development Branch at the present 
time represents only one aspect of curriculum development as it is 
understood in the professional literature. For the most part curricu- 
lum development presupposes involvement in the determination of broad 
goals, in the setting of objectives in subject areas, in the selection 
of priorities, in the development of strategies for the implementation 
of topics, and in the specification of procedures for evaluation of 
the extent to which the purposes have been achieved. The results are 
then used to modify goals, objectives and procedures with a view to 
the attainment of more realistic and effective programs in the future. 
We will have more to say about the manner in which provision for the 
totality of curriculum development is recognized by the Ministry of 
Education when we consider the Curriculum Services Branch and the Ser- 
vice for Co-operative Evaluation of School Systems in the Supervisory 
Services Branch, both assigned to the Education Administration Divi- 


sion. 


Planning and Research Branch 


"The Planning and Research Branch is primarily a service-oriented 
branch of the Ministry. It seeks to assist the planning and policy 
formulation activities of the Ministry both within its corporate struc- 
ture and in the larger educational community. Its primary purpose is 
to improve the teaching-learning situation in Ontario's classrooms 
through planning - both long and short term, through research, and 
through statistical analysis. Significant findings are actively dis- 


tributed to all who have need of such Gen Cra ri oneliae The three major 


peenaret Information in Activities and Terms of Reference, Planning and 
Research Branch, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 1973. 
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responsibilities of the Branch are assigned to three sections - Plan- 
ning, Research, and Statistical. Within the Research Section there 
are subdivisions to deal with Contractual Research and Grants-in-Aid 


Research. 


The Planning Section cannot be said to meet the requirements for the 
development of a sound planning program for the Ministry of Education. 
From an organizational standpoint, inclusion of the Planning Section 
within one of the major divisions - Education Development Division - 
of the Ministry precludes adequate fulfillment of the planning func- 
tion, even if the Planning Section were otherwise capable of perform- 
ing that function. In addition, its designation as a Section within 
the Planning and Research Branch emphasizes its lack of status in re- 
lation to the three major Divisions and the many Branches in the 
Ministry. We have already commented on the inadequacies of the exist- 
ing arrangement for overall pinnae Our further studies have only 
served to emphasize the necessity for the kind of provision for plan- 


ning that we enunciated in our earlier Report. 


Since the province introduced the Program Planning and Budgeting sys- 
tem in the late 1960s, the Program Planning Officer and four Planning 
Assistants have been involved to a considerable extent in the collec- 
tion and analysis of annual budget submissions from the various divi- 
sions, branches, and sections of the Ministry and in the compilation 

of five-year forecasts of these subdivisions for submission to the cen- 
tral government agencies. There is considerable justification for as- 
signment of the processing function of these submissions to the Budget 
Services Branch of the Administrative and Financial Services Division 
of the Ministry. To a considerable extent, inclusion of the word 
"Planning" in the title of the Branch is a misnomer when the activities 
of the Section are judged by criteria usually applied to educational 
planning. In actual fact, the planning function is not being performed 
adequately by any acceptable standard. This conclusion is the inevit- 


able outcome of the lack of commitment of the Ministry to the planning 


pein Aw. (Chm Planning, Interim Report Number Four, Committee 
on the Costs of Education, Toronto, February, 1974, pp. 4-10, 31-35. 
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function as exemplified by the inadequacy of the organizational struc- 
ture for planning, by the lack of personnel with special training in 
educational planning and in the associated disciplines, and by the ab- 
sence of a clear statement of policy that emphasizes the essential im- 
portance of planning and direction for all the endeavours of the Minis- 


Loy. 


The deficiencies that we have identified are responsible, at least in 
part, for the difficulties encountered in the funding of education at 
the elementary and secondary levels in 1976. Over the period from 
1971, when the basic expenditure ceilings were imposed, to 1974 inclu- 
sive, the annual increase was in the range of 5.9 per cent to 1l./ per 
cent at the elementary level and of 2.7 per cent to 8.9 per cent at 
the secondary level. The total increase from 1970 to 1974 was $204 or 
40.8 per cent at the elementary level and $231 or 23.1 per cent at the 
secondary level. In 1975 alone, the increase in the basic expenditure 
ceiling over 1974 was $222 or 31.5 per cent at the elementary level 
and $210 or 17.1.per cent at the secondary level. Therefore; the in- 
creases per pupil permitted in 1975 alone exceeded the total increases 
per pupil for the previous four years at both the elementary and sec- 


ondary levels. 


The increases in the basic expenditure ceilings in 1975 coupled with 
the increases permitted in 1976, and the reduction in the province's 
rates of legislative grant support in 1976, have combined to establish 
exorbitant increases in local tax rates. The absence of any warning 

by the province, given far enough in advance to permit orderly adjust- 
ment in the financing of education at the local level, has created dis-— 
satisfaction and confusion and has led to recriminations on the part 

of school boards and municipal councils towards the province. At the 
same time, exhortations on the part of the province asking these bodies 
to plan their programs and finances on a long-term basis have a hollow 
ring in the light of the province's ad hoc approach to its dealings 
with them. Unless the Ministry of Education establishes a sound basis 
for planning in education and unless the province as a whole adheres 

to sound planning principles in its own operations and in its dealings 


with agencies, such as school boards, there is little possibility that 
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there will be much improvement in the "crisis to crisis" situation 
characteristic of the operation of educational institutions at the 


present time. 


Special Education Branch 


The present Special Education Branch was established on July 1, 1974, 
as the successor to the Provincial Schools Branch. This change was a 
return to the former name which had applied to the Branch from its 
creation many years previously. The Branch has three sections desig- 
nated as Special Services, Special Schools, and a third largely-unre- 
lated section administering Correspondence Courses. In addition, the 
Council for Emotionally Disturbed Children and Youth is included with- 


in the Branch. 


The Branch has responsibility for developing and recommending policies 
and procedures on all matters which relate to the education of excep- 
tional children. It serves as a focal point for liaison with other 
ministries with an interest in special education; for school boards; 
and for parents. The Special Services Section is charged with respon- 
sibility for the development, recommendation and implementation of pro- 
vincial policies related to educational programs for exceptional chil- 
dren of all types for whom school boards provide programs and services. 
Officials of the Section relate closely with Special Education Officers 


in the nine Regional Offices of the Ministry. 


The Special Schools Section administers the Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind at four centres in the province and has responsibility for the 
educational program at twelve centres maintained by the Ministries of 
Health and of Community and Social Services throughout the province. 
The number of full-time staff of the Ministry of Education in these 
institutions is approximately 1200, with others being employed on a 


part-time basis. 


In 1975, a Council for Emotionally Disturbed Children and Youth was 
established by the province and placed for administrative purposes 


within the Special Education Branch. A major function of the Council 


I5t 


was to provide liaison among ministries, each of which was responsible 
for delivery of certain services to the individual emotionally-dis- 
turbed child. Previously, each ministry was inclined to deal with the 
aspect of the child's exceptionality that fell within its jurisdiction 
without sufficient recognition of the interrelatedness of all the fac- 
tors that affect the emotional health of the child as a total person- 
ality. Representatives of the Ministries of Education, Health, Col- 
leges and Universities, Community and Social Services, Correctional 
Services, Attorney-General, and of the Ontario Youth secretariat, and 


the Provincial Secretariat for Social Development serve on the Council. 


While the Council has been in existence for only about one year, its 
potential as an interministerial coordinating body working on behalf 
of the individual child is considerable. Just because it reports 
through a single ministry - the Ministry of Education - there may be 

a tendency for other ministries to give it a lesser priority than 
other agencies for which each is wholly responsible. If this were the 
case, it would be understandable to some degree but entirely unaccept- 
able in terms of the importance to the individual child. In any case, 
since the Ministry of Education has been given responsibility for the 
Council, it should ensure that the Council's mandate is clearly de- 
fined, that it is operating effectively and efficiently, and that its 
recommendations are taken seriously by the ministries involved. In 
these aspects, the Minister of Education must ensure that the goals of 
the Council are being achieved. Otherwise, the Council could easily 
become just another agency of government established to give the sem- 
blance of action to meet a real and recognized need without in fact 
being more than a facade designed to give the impression of action 


from which no real improvement results. 
Correspondence Courses 
ratdaali ached “hed Seedbed ARAS I hed es ae 


The Ministry of Education provides courses and lessons for approxi- 
mately 55,000 persons who are unable to attend school full-time. Of 
this number about 500 are enrolled in courses at the elementary school 
level and in excess of 50,000 are young people and other adults who 


are working in full-time jobs. A very small number, less than 100, 


Hn 


are French-speaking students working at the elementary level. A per- 
manent staff of about 120 at the central office in Toronto is neces- 
sary to develop and administer the program. In addition, approxi- 

mately 750 teachers are employed on a fee basis to mark completed as- 
signments and to advise students on their progress. The cost to the 


Ministry of Education in 1976-77 is estimated to be $4,128,300. 


Since there are no more than 500 pupils taking courses at the elemen- 
tary level, it is a costly operation to develop new lessons for all 
eight grades in all subjects and to keep these up to date for this 
number of students. When there are no more than 50 French-speaking 
pupils at the elementary level, the costs are prohibitively high. 
These numbers include at the elementary level pupils who are absent 
from the province for a period of not more than three years. Some 

of the pupils who are out of the country and who are enrolled are 


from other provinces. 


Given the availability of instruction in hospitals in major centres 
and the provision of home instruction by itinerant teachers in larger 
municipalities, it seems to us that there is little remaining need for 
correspondence courses at the elementary level in major population cen- 
tres. The creation of county and district school boards has made it 
possible for most of these units to provide educational services to 
pupils who may be temporarily absent from school. For those within 
the province who may still be unprovided for, it would seem possible 
and desirable that their needs be met through arrangements made by 
their school boards assisted, where necessary, by the Regional Offices 
of the Ministry. For the small number of pupils who are absent from 
the province for less than three years but who are receiving instruc- 
tion in the jurisdiction where they are temporarily domiciled, it 
would seem that private arrangements might be made by parents to en- 


sure that curriculum guidelines and materials are provided. 


At the secondary level, the great majority of students enrolled live 
in urban centres where day and evening classes are available to them 
if they wish to further their studies. Most secondary schools in the 


province offer a wide variety of evening classes at a nominal fee to 


Apes: 


the student. Consequently, it seems unjustified that a full range of 
correspondence courses should be provided as a convenient alternative 
when a better instructional program already exists. For the relative- 
ly small number of students who are unable to attend either regular 

day or evening classes, it is quite possible that a few night classes 


might be provided at other hours to accommodate shift workers. 


Our conclusion is that the service provided by the Correspondence 
Courses Branch has served a real purpose during the years of its exis- 
tence. With the developments in society in terms of fast and efficient 
transportation services, in communications technology, in accessibility 
of schools and off-hour classes, we hold the view that it is no longer 
essential that the Ministry provide Correspondence Courses to the ex- 
tent they are now offered. It is easy, particularly in government, to 
perpetuate services after the circumstances which justified their estab- 
lishment have changed radically or have disappeared entirely. Certain- 
ly, there are possible alternatives now which did not exist before. 
Larger school units employing special personnel, Regional Offices of 
education nearer to local authorities, and educational television are 
all available as means by which educational services can be delivered 

to most of those who are at present enrolled in correspondence courses. 
Since these agencies are already in existence, assumption of responsi- 
bilities for educational programs for those now taking correspondence 
courses would not be onerous or costly. It might mean that the Minis— 
try would have to assist these agencies financially to a limited extent. 
In any case, that assistance would not approach the level of expenditure 


now made by the Correspondence Courses Branch. 


Because of the location of the Branch at 909 Yonge Street, Toronto, in 
a high-cost rental area, the expenditure for accommodation for staff 
and operational facilities is substantial. Since the work of the 
Branch is conducted largely by mail, there seems to be no reason why 
its offices could not be located in an area other than in downtown 
Toronto. There is even a question about whether the Branch needs to be 


in the Metropolitan Toronto area at all. 


From an organizational standpoint, there is little or no reason why the 
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Correspondence Courses Section should be included in the Special Edu- 
cation Branch of the Ministry, given the special interests and con- 


cerns of that Branch for the exceptional child. 


All three problems to which reference has been made could be solved 
by discontinuance of the Correspondence Courses Section. While there 
would have to be some necessary adjustments, these are in our view re- 
latively simple and easily manageable. There would be no instruc- 
tional loss and there might even be substantial educational gains 
where students had the advantage of direct interaction with teachers 
instead of the impersonal written word. Financially, there could be 
savings of substantial amounts. It is not too often that it is pos- 
sible to suffer no educational loss or even make a gain while achiev- 
ing a financial saving. It is our conviction that these objectives 
can be realized, in large part, by a substantial reduction of the 


activities of the Correspondence Courses Section. 


Teacher Education and Certification Branch 
rene en eel LCA LON sor ane). 


Staff 


The Branch is administered by a Director supported by an administra- 
tive assistant and five Educational Officers. In the latter part of 
the 1960s, the Branch had responsibility for the overall administra- 
tion of thirteen teachers' Colleges, then operated by the Department 

of Education, and for liaison with the Colleges of Education which 
trained secondary school teachers but which were associated with the 
universities on whose campuses they were situated. A considerable pro- 
portion of the time of officials of the Branch was devoted to the plan- 
ning and development of new teacher education institutions. These re- 


sponsibilities were carried out by a Director and two officials. 


Over the last decade the Teachers' Colleges in Thunder Bay (Lakehead), 
Windsor, Ottawa (University of Ottawa), North Bay, Sudbury, Ottawa, 
London, Toronto (Lakeshore) and St. Catharines have been transferred 
to the universities. As a result, officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion no longer have any responsibility for the administration of these 


institutions. The teachers' Colleges in Stratford and Peterborough 


EBS, 


have been closed. Only the Ontario Teacher Education College with 

campuses in Toronto and Hamilton remains with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Many of the functions formerly performed by personnel of the 

then Department of Education are no longer required. The main duties 
they have to perform in relation to the faculties of education are of 
a liaison nature. The Branch does, however, administer summer cour- 
ses and school-board-sponsored winter courses for Ministry of Educa- 


tion credit. 


In spite of an overall substantial reduction in administrative func- 
tions and responsibilities, the Branch now employs six senior educa- 
tional officers and an administrative assistant. Even allowing for 
involvement in activities not formerly performed by the Branch, it 

is our view that the Teacher Education and Certification Branch is 
grossly overstaffed at the official level and that substantial econo- 
mies could be achieved by reduction in complement to a level consis- 
tent with performance of the liaison function. The comparative enrol- 


ments in teacher education programs are given in Table 29. 


(i) Professional Summer Courses for Teachers 


During the summer, the Ministry of Education conducts a substantial 
number of professional courses for teachers. Other professional 
courses are offered by the faculties of education. An annual publica- 
Sonat is issued by the Ministry of Education listing and describing 
the courses offered by both organizations. The multiplicity of cour- 


ses offered and the enrolment in each are shown in Table 30. 


For many years professional summer courses sponsored by the then De- 
partment of Education attracted large enrolments. Teachers attended 
for a variety of reasons. The courses had a reputation for being 
highly practical, they enabled practising teachers to improve their 
qualifications by acquisition of a certificate supplementary to the 
teacher's basic professional certificate, almost every teacher who 


enrolled and attended the program was granted standing, and 


14 


Professional Summer Programs for Teachers, 1976, Ministry of Education, 


Ontario, March, 1976, pp. 18-19. 
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possession of the certificate often resulted in an additional allowance 
on the teacher's salary. At that time the Department of Education ad- 
ministered all thirteen elementary teacher education institutions in 
the province. It was natural, therefore, that it should conduct pro- 
fessional summer session courses as well. In any case, there was no 


alternative available. 


The creation of the faculties of education and the requirement of a 
Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent as the basic academic 
requirement for certification have changed the situation completely. 
The faculties of education are capable of conducting professional sum- 
mer courses and are already engaged in these activities in a number of 
subject areas. In many cases they already have on their staffs during 
the academic year highly qualified personnel who could also teach 
during the summer session. In addition, they already have an adminis- 
trative organization which could plan and conduct the summer program. 
In the case of the Ministry of Education senior officials are engaged 
in the detailed work involved in the organization of summer courses, 

in the recruitment of staff, frequently from among members of faculties 
of education in the province. They must secure instructional space 

and arrange for the availability of living accommodation for students 
and staff. Often these arrangements have to be made with the universi- 
ties for use of their facilities. They must process the large number 
of applications that are received. They must administer the programs 
in the summer. There is, therefore, an unnecessary and costly duplica- 
tion on the part of the Ministry which could be eliminated by transfer 


of the conduct of summer courses to the faculties of education. 


There should also be some financial saving to be realized by withdrawal 
of the Ministry of Education from the provision of summer courses. In 
any determination of the comparative costs of offering summer courses 

by the Ministry or by the faculties of education, it is necessary for 
the Ministry to include its "hidden costs" represented by the salaries 
of senior officials, secretaries, and support staff of the Ministry who 
devote part of their time to the planning and administration of the sum- 


mer programs. Other expenditures for travel and living expenses, 
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instructional accommodation, and supplies and equipment must also be 


included. 


If the transfer were made, it would not mean that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should no longer be involved in the determination of courses 

to be conducted and the centres where they would be offered. Indeed, 
the Ministry's knowledge of the needs of the school system would mean 
that it could suggest appropriate courses to meet those needs. The 
Ministry would then be fulfilling its liaison role instead of being, in 
effect, in competition with the faculties of education in the teacher 
education field. For example, several years ago responsibility for sum- 
mer courses in Guidance was transferred to the faculties of education 
and they are now conducting them. But in the summer of 1975, the Minis- 
try of Education provided four siminars and workshops in Guidance, two 
of which required the Specialist Certificate in Guidance for admission. 
Instead of offering the short courses itself, the Ministry might have 


encouraged the faculties of education to undertake these programs. 


The fact that almost all new entrants to the profession must now have 
the Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent has changed the situation 
considerably. No longer will beginning teachers spend several years 
acquiring the basic degree. Their initial academic background will re- 
sult in more and more of them seeking a graduate degree at the Master 
of Arts or Master of Education levels. It is unlikely that they will 
be satisfied with the so-called "how-to-do-it" courses offered by suc- 
cessful practitioners unsupported by an adequate theoretical background 
in research and the literature. The new teacher is going to want to 
know the "why" as well as the "how" for his or her professional perfor- 


mance. 


(ii) Principals' Course 

The Ministry of Education conducts summer courses leading to certifica- 
tion as a principal. Attendance at one four-week course is required 
for the Interim Elementary School Principal's Certificate or the In- 
terim Secondary School Principal's Certificate, Type B. A second four- 
week summer session is required for the Interim Secondary School Prin- 


cipal's Certificate, Type A. The requirements for admission to these 
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courses are determined by the Ministry of Education. The objectives of 
the Principals’ Course are stated as follows: 
"(a) To develop a better understanding of the role of the princi- 
pal in relation to the Ministry of Education, the school board, 


the staff, the students, the community, professional colleagues, 
and society; 


(b) To develop a better understanding of the effect of different 
styles of leadership on staff, children, and others; 


(c) To develop a better understanding of the process of curricu- 
lum development, implementation, and evaluation; 


(d) To develop increased skill in identifying and utilizing 
school and community resources."15 


The objectives outlined are inherent in almost any graduate program at 
the Master of Education level in an Ontario university. It is true, 
however, that the Master's program involves more than a one-summer or 
two-summer, four-week course or courses. Again, however, it is essen- 
tial that a professional leader occupying the position Srevrincipa .n 
any school system should have a broad background of educational theory 
and practice and should be highly knowledgeable about the political, 
economic, social and cultural aspects of the society in which his 
school functions. That the Principal's Certificate is seen merely as 
a paper qualification opening the door to the possibility of adminis- 
trative promotion is shown by the fact that in 1975 a TOtal, of DOD ap— 
plicants were enrolled in the one four-week session leading to the In- 
terim Elementary School Principal's Certificate and that an additional 
350 were enrolled in the two sessions leading to the Interim Secondary 
School Principal's Certificate, Type B and Type A. In the latter case, 
there were enough principals taking the courses in one summer to pro- 
vide a principal for 57 per cent of the 611 secondary schools of the 
province. The unfortunate aspect of this practice is that there will 
be so many holding the Secondary School Principal's Certificate that it 
will become almost meaningless, particularly in the light of the fact 
that with the inevitability of declining enrolments there will be a 


relatively small number of vacancies to be filled. It would be prefer- 


Professional Summer Programs for Teachers, 1976 s-opve cites perl. 
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able, therefore, if the Ministry of Education recognized the new cir- 
cumstances and required as a minimum qualification for the position of 
principal a Master of Education degree. The Ministry might still wish 
to add other evidence of Suitability for the role of principal before 
it granted its Principal's Certificate. Unless tUiS,is) done. itein 
inevitable that many staff members in the schools are going to hold 
professional qualifications superior to those required of the princi- 


pal who is expected to fulfill the leadership role. 


Again, if the Ministry transfers to the graduate schools responsibil- 
ity for the professional courses for the Principal’ s Gertiticate it 
will fill its liaison function while still maintaining its responsibil- 
ity for certification. In that way it would also establish its own 
leadership function rather than being directly involved in the conduct 


of courses which the graduate schools are established to provide. 


There are other examples of the unnecessary involvement of the Minis- 
try of Education in the provision of summer courses. For example, 
during the summer of 1976, the Ministry will offer "French Conversa- 
tion - Intensive Summer Course (CIFO)" at King's Hall, a private school 
in Compton, ations The Faculty of Education, Queen's University, 
Kingston, will offer "French Conversation - Intensive Summer Course" 
for the same period of time in Kingston and Quebec Cit Successful 
completion of either course results in certification by the Ministry 


of Education, the first receiving the Certificate in Oral French and 


the second either the Certificate as Teacher of French to English- 
speaking Pupils or the Temporary Certificate as Teacher of French to 
English-speaking Pupils. The courses offered by Queen's University 


are considered acceptable for certification so that it is difficult to 
understand why the Ministry would wish to be involved in offering 
courses itself rather than working out an arrangement with a faculty 


of education to assume responsibility for conducting its course. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ ee 
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Ibid, p. 12. 


Ibid, p. 36: 
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Relationship with Faculty of Education 


Only recently the Ministry of Education has established committees, repre- 
sentative of the Ministry and other educational agencies and organizations, 
to conduct periodic visitations to faculties of education to assess the pro- 
grams offered by the faculties. There are a number of questions raised by 
this procedure. When Teachers' Colleges were operated by the then Depart- 
ment of Education, they were subject to inspection visits by senior offi- 
cials of the Teacher Education Branch who had had many years' experience in 
the schools, in administration, and as members of the staffs of Teachers’ 
Colleges. In spite of their best efforts, the Colleges could never claim 

to be innovative, creative institutions in the preparation of teachers. 
Indeed, it was because of dissatisfaction with teacher education in the 
Colleges that led to the appointment in the mid-1960s, of the Minister's 
Committee on the Training of Elementary School Teachers: © In the light of 
that experience, it is difficult to understand how a committee, which visits 
a faculty of education for only a few days, can assess the quality of the 


program and offer constructive advice to faculty members. 


No matter how the committee may be designated to minimize the resentment of 
the professorial staff, the visits of this outside body represent a form of 
"inspection". Several possible difficulties can arise. First, the staff 
of the faculty of education may not take seriously recommendations of the 
visitation committee because of a lack of confidence of the staff in the 
qualifications of the members of the committee to make judgments in the area 
of teacher education. If this occurs, the procedure becomes a charade to 
leave the impression with the public that there is some outside "control" 


over teacher education programs with the objective of improving them. 


The second danger is that the faculty of education will take seriously and 
endeavour to implement procedures and practices proposed by the visitation 
committee. If this occurs, programs could be seriously hampered and even 
stultified within limits represented by the perceptions and personal experi- 


ence of the committee members, in most cases unencumbered by the expertise 


Ee ehend) C.R., (Chm), Report of The Minister's Committee on The Training 


of Elementary School Teachers 1966, Ontario Department of Education, 
Toronto, 1966. 
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represented by the staff of the faculty of education. 


A third consideration is the view that members of other faculties of the 
university have of a faculty of education which is subject to periodic 
assessment by a visitation committee, particularly when it is sponsored 
by government. Questions are bound to arise about academic freedom, pro- 
fessional competence, and institutional autonomy. These are legitimate 


concerns that should be taken seriously. 


There is still a need to provide a means by which consultation can take 
place between members of faculties of education and the society which 
receives the graduates of teacher education institutions. The Ministry of 
Education has a prime responsibility in this area. It is our view that 

the Ministry's function can best be performed through the maintenance of a 
liaison role between the Teacher Education and Certification Branch and the 
faculties of education. But "liaison'' should not imply control or direc- 
tion, either overt or subtle. The latter route has already demonstrated 
its inadequacies. Rather, liaison should involve encouragement of well- 
designed experimentation, assistance in implementation of promising innova- 
tive programs, and support for creative approaches to the provision of 
better teacher preparation. Faculties of education, either individually 

or collectively, should on their own initiative actively seek out the views 
of professional teacher organizations, trustee groups, administrative offi- 
cials, school boards, home and school associations, and other representa- 
tive bodies about the performance of their graduates. They should then 
give serious consideration to these views and respond to them in the light 
of their professional knowledge and expertise. The important point is that 
those responsible for the conduct of teacher education seek help and advice 
from the society, that they respond to justified suggestions and criticisms, 
that they decide in the light of their professional competence the changes 


to be implemented, and that they be held responsible for those decisions. 


Education Administration Division 


In the proposed plan of reorganization in 1972, the stated function of the 
Education Administration Division was to enable the Ministry of Education to 


"ensure the development and maintenance of a school system in the Province 
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which is responsive to the needs of individuals as members of a larger so- 
ciety, and to the Ministry's standard of equality and quality of education. 
Therefore, it is essential that there be a highly responsive linkage be- 
tween the various levels of the educational system - from the Minister to 
the student. Education Administration is the function which would provide 
this linkage - to oversee effective program delivery and policy implementa- 


tion. 


"School boards have been established to carry out the direct responsibility 
for delivery of educational services and the prime responsibility of the 
Education Administration function is to support and improve the operation 
of school boards through the provision of necessary resources, advice and 
guidance and, while at the same time, applying the necessary evaluation 


mechanisms to ensure approved provincial standards are being met. 


This Division will, therefore, consist of the Regional Offices and three 
supporting central branches: Curriculum Services, Supervisory Services, 


and School Grants and midenceeee 


Actually, when the Education Administration Division was finally organized, 
it consisted of the Curriculum Services Branch, the Supervisory Services 
Branch, the School Business and Finance Branch, and a fourth designated the 


Education Exchange Branch. 
(a) Curriculum Services Branch 


The Curriculum Services Branch was established as a result of the re- 
organization in 1972. Its stated purposes at that time were to 
"interpret curriculum guidelines, to assist teachers and administra- 
tors in the development of education programs, to seek to improve 
teaching and school programs, and to obtain reactions from the field 
in connection with program policy. The Curriculum Services Branch 
should be distinguished from the Curriculum Development Branch. The 


latter may be said to originate curriculum, but the former is charged 


else Not ts Department of Education: A Proposed Plan of Organization, March, 
1972, (Mimeographed), 1972, p. 8. 
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with implementing Pearse The new Branch had four major groups in its 


original organization - Curriculum Guideline Services Committee, 
Cyclic Review Liaison Services Committee, Professional Development 
Services Committee, and Regional Support Services Committee. The 
first Director expressed the function of the Branch in these words: 
"Although we're in an embryonic state, we are convinced that you 
cannot divorce development from implementation. When you get down 
to essentials, we are the chain that links the Ministry to our re- 


gional offices, acting as a vehicle to maintain a two-way flow of 
communication."21 


Effective September 1, 1974, a revised organizational pattern for the 
Branch was implemented. Three sections were established - Program 
Review, Professional Development, and Program Services - each coor- 
dinated by a permanently appointed Chief Educational Officer. A 


fourth unit is the Community Schools Section. 


The Branch began operation with 26 Education Officers and 22 secre- 
tarial and administrative personnel in the curriculum area. Subse- 
quently, another 11 clerical staff for the Learning Materials Services 
unit were phased out of the Branch. Approximately 22 Education Offi- 
cers made up the professional staff complement in 1976. The budget in 
1972-73 was $3,711,400. In 1976-77, the estimated expenditures of the 
Branch total $3,155,100, a decrease of $488,600, or 13 per cent, from 
the amount of $3,643,700 allocated in 1975-76. 


The basic difficulty in assessing the role of the Curriculum Services 
Branch is the concept of curriculum development, implementation, and 
evaluation that it represents. Under the organization of the Ministry 
of Education, curriculum development is assigned to a branch in the 
Education Development Division. Curriculum implementation is allo- 
cated to this separate Curriculum Services Branch in another division 
- Education Administration Division. Curriculum evaluation is the re- 
sponsibility, at least in part, of the Supervisory Services Branch in 


i 


2OThe Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education, Ontario, op. cit., 
nn SS EEY OF _ EGucation, Vncari1o. 


Daas 
de age : 
Ministry of Education News, August, 1972, pp. 1 and 3. 
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the Education Administration Division through the Service for Co-opera- 
tive Evaluation of School ey etenmed These organizational arrangements 
are inconsistent with the concept that all of these activities are part 
of a totality involving assessment of needs, establishment of goals, 
ordering of priorities, development of programs, selection of program, 
determination of objectives, implementation of program, evaluation of 
performance and outcomes, and redefinition of goals, and so on. Much 
of the professional literature supports the conclusion that the same 
professional personnel should be involved at all stages of the process, 
with participation of parents, students, trustees, representatives of 
interested organizations, and the community at appropriate stages where 
they can make their most significant contributions. While this broad 
range of representation in curriculum development, implementation, and 
evaluation is not easily attainable at the provincial level, it is 
essential that the professional educators responsible for all phases of 
curriculum development in the central offices of the Ministry be in the 
same branch and division. The existing fragmentation is not conducive 


to sound curriculum work. 


There are a number of problems that have their origin in the present 
organizational structure. For example, there is a need for the profes- 
sional educators in the Curriculum Development Branch to know what prob- 
lems arise in implementation of the curriculum guidelines that they 
have produced. They also need to know how effective these guidelines 
have been. For the most part, they have to secure this information 
through liaison with the Curriculum Services Branch and the Supervisory 
Services Branch. This requires a high degree of cooperation among 
these units, a difficult problem in itself. Even with the greatest 
goodwill on the part of all concerned much of value in terms of under- 
standing is lost in the transmittal process when compared with the 
learnings that those in the Curriculum Development Branch would achieve 
if they were directly involved in implementation and evaluation of the 


guidelines. 


From the standpoint of the Curriculum Services Branch, the professional 
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educators are required to interpret and attempt to implement curricu- 
lum guidelines developed by other people. Again, they can never be as 
knowledgeable about the goals, objectives, and intent of the guide- 
lines as if they had participated fully in the development process. 
Another result is that they can hardly have the commitment to the 


guidelines that the people in the Curriculum Development Branch have. 


The personnel in the Supervisory Services Branch, in so far as they 
may be involved in the evaluation of the results of the guidelines and 
their implementation, are in an even less tenable position. They not 
only lack full understanding of the goals, objectives, and intent but 
they are likely to be unaware of the multiplicity of circumstances that 
prevailed in the communities where the guidelines were implemented and 
of the techniques and methods that were used in the implementation pro- 
cess. The result is that they are likely to fall back. on their, own 
criteria as a basis for judgment of the success or failure of a pro- 
gram. This type of evaluation can be disastrous for improvement in 
education and for attempts to be creative, innovative and imaginative 
in the development of new approaches to the solution of persistent prob- 
lems in education. What claims may be made in the name of objectivity 
for this type of evaluation, they must be tempered by the fact that 
they are all too often based on a degree of lack of understanding of 
the original purposes of the program, on a relative unawareness of the 
circumstances involved in the implementation process, and on criteria 
that may have little applicability to the intent of the revised suide- 


Laine. 


All of these difficulties can be overcome, or at least minimized, if 
the same people are involved in the process from beginning to end. It 
is our view, therefore, that the Curriculum Services Branch should be 
abolished. The responsibilities it now has should be incorporated in 
a Curriculum Branch without the word "Development" in its title. We 
shall have further comments about the involvement of the Supervisory 
Services Branch in the evaluation of curriculum activities in the sec- 


tion of the Report dealing with that Branch. 


Abolition of the Curriculum Services Branch should result in substan- 
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tial financial savings. As has already been pointed out, the esti- 
mated expenditures for this Branch in 1976-77 total $3,155,100. The 
comparable figure for the Curriculum Development Branch is $4,751,800. 
The combined total is $7,906,900. If all the staff - professional, 
secretarial, clerical and other support personnel - in the Curriculum 
Development Branch and the Curriculum Services Branch are incorpor- 
ated into the proposed Curriculum Branch, it will then be possible to 
select those necessary and best able to perform the functions assigned 
the Curriculum Branch. While it cannot be assumed that a number of 
staff equivalent to either the number in former Curriculum Services 
Branch or in the Curriculum Development Branch will no longer be neces- 
sary, neither should it be assumed that a number equivalent to the 
total of the two former branches will be required. The total number 

of Education Officers in the two branches is now approximately 40, 

with about 20 in each Branch. It is our view that these numbers repre- 
sent extreme overstaffing in this area at the central office of the 
Ministry and that the number should be substantially reduced with a 


corresponding reduction in the number of support personnel. 


There are other advantages to be gained by a substantial reduction in 
the number of staff in the curriculum area at the central office of 

the Ministry. Greater decentralization of work can take place through 
the involvement of curriculum personnel in the Regional Offices in the 
development of new guidelines for the province. These same people 
would then go back into the field to act as resource personnel in the 
implementation and evaluation process to be carried out by school 
boards. This pattern would largely overcome the criticism of the frag- 
mentation of responsibility and involvement made earlier. In recent 
years there has been some suggestion that economies in spending on edu- 
cation might be achieved through reduction in the number of staff in 
the Regional Offices of the Ministry. A more logical way to achieve 
economies and to maintain the principle of decentralization is to re- 
duce the unnecessary staff at the central office level. No where is 
this possibility greater than in the Curriculum Services Branch and the 


Curriculum Development Branch. 
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(b) 


Educational Exchange and Special Projects Branch 


The Educational Exchange and Special Projects Branch came into exis-— 
tence in April, 1972. incorporating several small units from other 
parts of the then Department of Education. Its function was to assume 
responsibility for the development, implementation, and administration 
of the cultural and educational exchange programs for teachers, stu- 
dents and Ministry personnel; for the provision of student leadership 
programs; and for planning study tours for visiting educational offi- 
cials. Its activities are identified under the following names: 

Young Voyageur Program, Educational Exchange Programs, Youth Leader- 
ship Programs, School Twinning Programs, Young Travellers Program, 


Teacher Exchange Program, and Educational Exchange Programs. 


In 1976-77, the budget for the Branch totals $1,573,100, with $319,000 
of this amount to be expended on Programs of Educational Exchange and 
$504,000 on the Ontario Young Travellers Program. The balance of 


$750,100 is for the administration of the Branch. 


There is little doubt that programs administered by the Branch make a 
significant contribution to the education of students who participate. 
From the standpoint of costs, a question arises about the necessity to 
have one person in charge of each particular program. It appears that 
in some cases one official might administer more than one program, 
given the spread in the time of year that the greatest activity takes 
place and the considerable period of the year available for planning 
activities and processing applications. While it is undoubtedly true 
that professional educational expertise is necessary in some programs, 
for example in Youth Leadership Programs, it is also true that others 
require little or no professional background. It would seem unneces- 
sary to designate educators of high professional competence and exten- 
sive academic and professional preparation to administer exchange pro- 
grams involving the detailed planning of arrangements for travel, accom- 
modation, and the like. This does not seem to be the best use of per- 
sonnel resources either from the standpoint of the professional inter- 
est of the employee or from the best contribution he or she can make 


to the work of the Ministry. At the same time, it seems wasteful to 
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(c) 


pay salaries at the level of outstanding professional educators for 


jobs that might be performed by persons with some clerical competence. 


School Business and Finance Branch 


The functions of the School Business and Finance Branch include provi- 
sion of guidance and direction to local school authorities in connec- 
tion with capital and operating expenditures and revenues, in part 
through the school business and finance staffs of the Regional Offices; 
development and administration of programs for the distribution of Pro- 
vincial financial support to school boards; revision, with the advice 
of the Grants Committee, of the General Legislative Grant Regulation; 
establishment of standards of financial reporting and enforcement of 
compliance with these standards; development of comparable data for 
all school boards; and provision of advice and guidance to school 
boards, Ministry officials, and others in the interpretation of Acts, 
Regulations, and procedures that relate to school business and finance 


matters. 


The Branch has a special group of advisers in the general area of 
school business and finance and two specialized units - the Architec- 
tural Services Section and the Grants Services Section. The general 
area has responsibility for program administration and coordination of 
the work of the school business and finance officials in the nine 


Regional Offices with the central office of the Ministry. 


The Architectural Services Section consults with school boards regard- 
ing capital expenditures for school sites and new school buildings and 
conducts inspection of existing buildings for possible renovation and 
replacement. It considers applications from school boards for approval 
of capital projects and comments on drawings, specifications, and plans 
for school buildings. The Branch conducts Research studies into school 
construction, prepares brochures and reports, monitors school construc- 
tion costs and recommends adjustments in the Capital Grant Plan to 


meet changing circumstances. 


The organization to administer the school building program in Ontario 


Liz 


was built up during the rapid expansion period of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Since the enrolment began to decline in 1971, there has been a dimin- 
ishing need for school conaeruceionea: Since the fall of 1975, there 
has been a virtual moratorium on approvals of new school building pro- 
jects. On the basis of essential need and unavailability of financial 
resources, it would seem that the commitment of funds by the Ministry 
for construction of school buildings will continue to be limited. Con- 
sequently, the Ministry should ensure that the number of staff in the 
Architectural Services Section is limited to the number required to 


meet the decreased demand for services. 


The Grants Services Section administers program of transfer payments 
from the province to school boards. The amount included in the esti- 
mates for this activity in the fiscal year 1976-77 is $1,714,649, 300. 
On the surface it would seem that the magnitude of this figure would 
require an elaborate organizational structure and a large number of 
staff. However, the total budget for the operation of the whole Branch 
in 1976-77 is $1,418,300. A relatively small proportion of this sum 


is allocated to the operation of the Grants Services Section. 


There are a number of factors that account for the small staff neces- 
sary to distribute the general legislative grants. The creation of 
the county and district school boards, effective January 1, 1969, re- 
duced the number of school boards from approximately 1500 to about 
200. The present number of boards is 194. Of the latter number, 77 
are boards of education and 47 are County and District Combined Roman 
Catholic Separate School Boards for a total of 124. These are the 
large boards and they receive more than 90 per cent of the grants paid 
by the province. While the remaining boards number 70, most are units 
operating small schools with few classrooms. Some of the Department 
of National Defence schools are larger but the calculation of grants 
for these units is relatively simple. Consequently, the amount of 
work involved in the determination and payment of general legislative 


grants by the central office has been reduced to a minimum. 
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(d) 


The Business and Finance officials in each of the nine Regional Offi- 
ces assist in the processing of the annual financial reports of school 
boards. Each Regional Office has a small number of boards with which 
it has to deal. Because of the proximity of the Regional Office to 
the board jurisdictions in its area, there is opportunity for consul- 
tation between officials of the two units and for the development of 
understanding of the circumstances and conditions under which boards 
operate. In Southern Ontario the range of the number of boards in the 
six Regions is from 11 to 28 with the average about 14. In Northern 
Ontario, the range in the three Regions is from 28 to 36 with the aver- 
age number being about 31. However, in the latter case, the average 
is higher because of the small units to which reference has already 


been made. 


It is our view that the Regional Offices should be permitted to as- 
sume almost total responsibility for administration of legislative 
grants to school boards, subject only to confirmation by the central 
office. The central office of the Ministry should ensure that offi- 
cials of boards consult with officials of Regional Offices on all 
matters relating to application of the General Legislative Grant Regu- 
lation. The central office should do nothing that would encourage its 
own involvement in this process. Officials of the central office 
should ensure through regular consultation with school business and 
finance officials of the Regional Offices that the latter are fully 
knowledgeable and competent to function in the manner proposed. If 
this procedure is followed, it should be possible to keep the number 
of staff at the central office at a minimum while enabling them to 
devote much of their time to research, analysis, and recommendations 


for improvement of policy regarding legislative grants. 


Supervisory Services Branch 


The functions of the Supervisory Services Branch are numerous and di- 
verse. They include "the design and implementation of a variety of 
evaluation systems for the use of school boards and the Minister, 
whereby the status of the educational enterprise can be determined at 
both the local and the Provincial levels. This activity will be 
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researched, designed and implemented through the use of the Task Force 
concept, which will bring together Ministry personnel representatives 
of the teachers, trustees and school officials of the publicly-sup- 
ported school system. The evaluation objective will be met by the use 


of co-operative evaluation techniques, and will respect professional 


values and areas of responsibility of all elements of the Ontario edu- 
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cational community." 


A second function is to "serve as a communication and liaison unit be- 
tween the Provincial organizations of teachers, trustees and school 
officials and the Minister, and to co-ordinate, from the Ministry's 
point of view, inter-organizational relationship between the various 


provincial bodiaa te 


Other functions are to act as the management agent in the certifica- 
tion of supervisory officers, and to serve as a liaison body with 
those universities providing professional development activities for 
supervisory officers at the pre-service and in-service levels; to 
provide a contact point between the Ministry and the public education 
system, in clarifying administrative problems, the generation of al- 
ternative solutions to those problems and submission of those propo- 
sals to decision of the appropriate authorities; to provide expert 
advice based on a wide knowledge of methods and functions of all as- 
pects of school administration; and to coordinate the relationships 


between the Ministry and private echeolsrtiae 


The exercise of these functions is carried out by designation of 
staff to work in areas dealing with Evaluation Systems; Supervisory 
Officers; Trustees and School Boards; Principals, Teachers, Consul- 
tants; Private Schools; Section 12 (now Section 68) School Boards; 
Correctional Schools, Isolated Boards and the Northern Corps; School 
Attendance Counselling Function and Board Auxiliary Services; and 


French Language Supervisory Services. 
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The Supervisory Services Branch has developed an organizational pat- 
tern for evaluation of school eet ene One aspect of the pattern is 
"Internal Evaluation," by which an evaluation of the school system's 
educational achievements is conducted by its own personnel. This step 
should be an integral part of every school system's operations and 
provision for it should be included in every program along with the 
criteria on which the evaluation will be made to determine the extent 
to which the goals are being realized. To the extent that encourage- 
ment of this type of assessment is given by the Supervisory Services 


Branch, its involvement is highly positive. 


The Service for Co-operative Evaluation of School Systems, however, 
sets out a much greater degree of involvement for persons outside the 
school system and the individual school. This, too, can be helpful 
provided that the people working in the system or school recognize a 
need for help and assistance, not only in the development of their ex- 
pertise in evaluation, but also in other phases of the cycle of im- 
provement of the educational program at the needs assessment, priority 
setting, goals determination, program development and selection, and 
implementation stages. The workers in the system or school who iden- 
tify their own needs should explore possible sources of assistance 

and should be permitted to select those whose expertise they wish to 
utilize. This procedure has a number of obvious positive features. 

It enables personnel in the system to improve their performance 
through a focus on the needs that they have identified; it encourages 
commitment of participants within the system to co-operate with those 
whom they have selected to help them; it is non-threatening to them in 
that the focus is on self-improvement; and for teachers, supervisors, 
administrators who are involved, it recognizes their professional com- 


petence and desire to improve. 


The formal structure established by the Supervisory Services Branch 
has limitations and dangers in so far as improvement of the educational 


program or programs is concerned. It requires a formal resolution of 


gece ice for Co-operative Evaluation of School Systems, Supervisory 
Services Branch, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, February, 1973. 
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the board to participate in a co-operative evaluation exercise. This 
does not recognize that evaluation is an integral part of the total 
process of program improvement and, as such, should be inherent in 


every program instead of being isolated as a separate activity. 


A second limitation is imposed by the method of selection of members 
of the External Team. These are chosen by the Ministry Project Co- 
ordinator in consultation with the Internal Committee. In practice, 
it is inevitable that at least some of those selected will not be 
known by the people within the system. These members will not be 
knowledgeable about the school System they are evaluating, let alone 
the communities in which the schools function. They will not be aware 
of the interplay of forces and personalities that often determine what 
is possible and realistic educationally. In large part, they will 
have to depend on written statements which all too often do not re- 
flect adequately or accurately what is happening in a specific situa- 
tion. Other limitations may exist in the abilities, insights and ex- 
perience of the co-opted members. In the absence of better data and 
information, they are apt to judge the situation in terms of their own 
criteria which may lack relevance to the system or school they are 


evaluating. 


As was pointed out in the part of this Report dealing with the Curric- 
ulum Development Branch and the Curriculum Services Branch the frag- 
mentation of responsibility for curriculum among those two branches 

was undesirable and negative in its impact. The addition of the Super- 
visory Services Branch to that situation only compounds the difficul- 
ties. It is our view that the Curriculum Branch should have responsi- 
bility for all aspects of the instructional program in so far as the 
central office is concerned and that it should work in cooperation with 
curriculum personnel in the Regional Offices to assist school systems 
and schools to achieve their goals through the resource personnel avail- 
able on request. The Supervisory Services Branch should, therefore, 
discontinue its involvement in evaluation of the curriculum and instruc- 


tional program. 


The other activities of the Supervisory Services Branch are largely 
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administrative in nature. As a matter of fact, it would seem more 
appropriate and less confusing if it were designated the Administra- 


tive Services Branch or the General Administrative Services Branch. 


The amount included in the Estimates for the fiscal year 1976-77 
for the Branch is $863,200, a decrease of $67,000 from the amount 
of $930,200, for the fiscal year 1975-76. 


Educational Resources Allocation System 


"During November of 1971, the Ministry of Education announced the 
formation of a task force whose function would be to work, in co- 
operation with local school systems in Ontario, on the development 
and implementation of a resource allocation approach to educational 
decision-making. The announcement stated that the aim of the task 
force would not be the imposition of additional cost controls by the 
province, but to assist school boards to obtain, for their communi- 
ties, the greatest benefit for every dollar spent through the optimum 
use of available educational refolreess ae The purposes and plans 


: . 2 
for the task force were elaborated on in a later publication. 2 


In addition to the Task Force, made up of a Director and four Project 
Officers, provision was made for an Advisory Committee of 15 members, 
of whom five were members of the Steering Committee of the latter 

body. Both the Task Force and Advisory Committee were broadly repre- 


sentative of interested groups. 


As part of its activities the Task Force issued a number of informa- 


tion awit and working eye Towards the conclusion of its 


Sa rMteacdonad Resources Allocation System Task Force, Ministry of Education 
PuLartO ce bobLuaryen Loy.) Deere. 


Se aee rien a Resources Allocation System Task Force: An Initial State- 


ment, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Revised Edition March, 1973. 


Ne an Resources Allocation System Task Force Newsletter, (Memeo- 
graphed), No. 1 to No. 9, March, 1973, to June, 1975, Ministry of Edu- 


cation, Ontario, Toronto. 


J eRatCet Cnet Resources Allocation System Task Force Working Paper, No. 1 
to No. 8, September, 1973, to August, 1975. 
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activities in the latter part of 1975 and early 1976, the Task Force 


; ; ; a2 
reported on its work in a series of four volumes. 


The Educational Resources Allocation System for education in Ontario 
is based on the concept of Program Planning and Budgeting System adop- 
ted by the province for its own programs in 1969. The reasons given 
for the introduction of the systems approach to the province's activi- 
ties were weaknesses identified in the approach generally followed 
until that time. "The most important of these were: 

(1) Vagueness of objectives; 

(2) Limited analysis of alternatives; 

(3) Partial costing of programs; 

(4) Inadequate consideration of future year implications of 

present decisions; 
(5) Short review and decision period; 


(6) Emphasis on expenditure control instead of performance; 
(7) Gap between planning, budgeting and control."33 


Some or all of these deficiencies could probably have been found in 
the operations of most school boards in Ontario Drone to, Lo6oo weitric 
undoubtedly true that in 1969 these weaknesses were merely transferred 
to their successors, the new county and district units. Because of 
the other problems associated with the absorption of so many former 
units, it was not possible to overcome all the weaknesses immediately. 
However, the new boards from their inception began to place more em- 
phasis on planning, particularly in administrative areas. In most 
cases, they had staff with the potential, but without the expertise, 


to implement programs designed to minimize the weaknesses identified. 


The Program Planning and Budgeting System, from its initial develop- 
ment in the early 1960s, was adopted by many business, industry, and 
government agencies as a device to achieve more efficient management 
and better utilization of financial resources. Its applicability and 
usefulness in many of the operations of these organizations are now 


accepted. As has so often been the case in the past, proposals for 
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greater efficiency in business have been transferred and applied to the 
educational enterprise. > The direct applications of Peery eo. under 
this name resulted in some resistance in other jurisdictions. Conse- 
quently, in Ontario, the name was changed to the Educational Resources 
Allocation System to avoid the negative connotations of P.P.B.S., but 


essentially the two are inseparable. 


Some of the objections to the application of P.P.B.S., to education 
should be identified. In theory, the emphasis on planning priority- 
setting, allocation of financial resources, evaluation, and the like, 
were interpreted much more narrowly as an attempt to reduce costs 
regardless of the impact on education. The emphasis on "outcomes" 

and "outputs" when applied to the instructional program and the measure- 
ment of these in terms of behavioural objectives were highly suspect. 
Teachers saw this pattern in terms of assessment of their performance. 
They felt that comparisons would be made of the attainments of teachers 
and classes without adequate regard for the great number of variables 
represented by the abilities of pupils, socio-economics influences, 
parental and community expectations, educational leadership, personnel 
resources, and the like. Educators claimed that an emphasis would be 
placed on programs that were measurable to the detriment of other pro- 
grams with objectives in the areas of creativity, values, and attitudes. 
It was claimed that P.P.B.S., while it might have applicability to en- 
terprises where judgment of its success can be measured by reference to 
a balance sheet, could not be applied to the educational enterprise 


where the emphasis was on human beings and what happened to them. 


The members of the Educational Resources Allocation System Task Force 
in Ontario were aware of the arguments against P.P.B.S., and attempted 
to take them into account in the development of their activities. They 
emphasized, as we have emphasized in our comments about curriculum de- 
velopment, that improvement of the educational program must be seen as 
a total process operating in a cyclical emia To the extent that 
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the Task Force was able to direct attention to the necessity for plan- 
ning, the assessment of needs, the identification of goals, the selec- 
tion of priorities, development of programs, the setting of objectives, 
the determination of evaluative criteria, and the assessment of results 
as a basis for new planning, it made a contribution to the potential 

for improvement of education in Ontario. It is also undoubtedly true 
that some aspects of the educational enterprise, apart from the instruc- 
tional program, lend themselves to utilization of the principles of 
P.P.B.S. These include operations and maintenance, business affairs, 


and transportation as examples. 


But in the instructional area there are inherent weaknesses in P.P.B.S. 
Reference has already been made to some of these. As a theory, 
P.P.B.S., had some merit when applied to projects such as the construc- 
tion of highways where the goals can be clearly identified, where the 
variables in implementation can be reduced to a minimum, where consis-—- 


tency is highly desirable, and where outcomes can be easily measured. 


The relevancy of P.P.B.S., to situations involving services to humans 
is not nearly so evident. In the case of education, where there are a 
multiplicity of goals and objectives, where each student and each 
teacher is a variable, where flexibility and adaptability in method 
are essential, where variations in level of attainment of goals and 
objectives are inevitable, and where measurement of outcomes are at 
best inexact or dependent on evidence that will emerge at some time 

in the future, the applicability of P.P.B.S., is not only question- 
able but may even be detrimental to the provision of a desirable edu- 


cational program. 


One author has assessed the earlier application to American education 
of business and industrial values and practices by school administra- 


tors and has attempted to explain why they took those actions. He says: 


"It seems in retrospect that, regardless of the motivation, the 
consequences for American education and American society were tra- 
gic. And when all of the strands in the story are woven together, 
it is clear that the essence of the tragedy was in adopting values 
and practices indiscriminately and applying them with little or no 
consideration of educational values or purposes. It was not that 
some of the ideas from the business world might not have been used 
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to advantage in educational administration, but that the wholesale 
adoption of the basic values, as well as the techniques of the 
business-industrial world, was a serious mistake in an institution 
whose primary purpose was the education of children. Perhaps the 
tragedy was not inherent in the borrowing from business and indus- 
try but only in the application. It is possible that if educators 
had sought 'the finest product at the lowest cost' - a dictum which 
is sometimes claimed to be a basic premise in American manufactur- 
ing - the results would not have been unfortunate. But the record 
shows that the emphasis was not at all on ‘producing the finest 
product’ but on the 'lowest cost’. In all of the efforts which 
were made to demonstrate efficiency, it was not evidence of the ex- 
cellence of the 'product' which was presented, but data on per-pupil 
costs. This was so partly because of the difficulty of judging 
excellence but mostly because when school boards (and the American 
people generally) demanded efficiency they meant 'lower costs'."36 


The estimates for the operation of the E.R.A.S., program for each of 
the fiscal years 1972-73 to 1975-76 inclusive showed a proposed expen- 
diture slightly in excess of $200,000 per year, for a total of more 
than $800,000. 


(e) Regional Services 


The Regional Offices of the Ministry are the chief vehicle by which 
the Ministry provides services to school boards throughout the prov- 
ince. The creation of these offices in a number of centres was part 
of the reorganization of the then Department of Education in 1965. 
The first five offices were established on September 1, 1965, in Port 
Arthur, Sudbury, North Bay, London, and Waterloo, and it was indicated 
that the number of area offices would be increased progressively to 
embrace the entire Province. >! A quotation from the Report of the 
Minister in 1965 sets out the purposes that it was expected the area 
offices would help to achieve. 
"Another basic aim of the departmental reorganization was to achieve 
more efficient and effective operation within a streamlined struc- 
ture. Decentralization is one of the methods by which this aim is 
being pursued." 
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"Once supervisory and administrative responsibility is centred in 
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in organized areas covering the Province, a great variety of prob- 


lems can be solved at the area level and the careful but quick 
decisions that are called for in the rapidly expanding and chang- 
ing educational system of Ontario will be facilitated". 38 


In 1966, additional area offices were established in St. Catharines, 
Toronto (2), Kingston, and Ottawa. Business administrators were 
appointed to seven of the ten area offices to assist local school 
boards, in matters relating to building programs, transportation, and 
grants. It was indicated that a business administrator would even- 


tually be appointed to each area aEAt eet 


The philosophy underlying the role of the Regional Offices was summed 
up ina Tenor nian that incorporated the announcement on August 27, 
1969, of changes in the relationships between and among the central 
office of the Department of Education, the Regional Offices, and school 


boards. 


In a emerandtntie under date of March 14, 1972, adoption of a reor- 
ganization of the Department of Education was announced. The memoran- 


dum contained the following paragraph: 


"While the need to examine the role of the Regional offices was one 
of the primary motivating factors in the establishment of the Task 
Force, it has not been possible to complete this aspect of the study 
in the time allotted. It has been agreed, however, that this review 
should be completed with all expediency and, toward this end, mem- 
bers of the Task Force, supplemented by additional personnel to en- 
sure a comprehensive examination, will begin this second and final 
phase of the study immediately". 42 
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Under date of February, 1973, the Task Force on Organization submitted 
its isfsrd ans This document contained detailed comments and recommen- 
dations on many matters, including the Regional Offices. Under date 
of November 16, 1973, a memorandum set out the Ministry's reaction to 


the Report and the changes it proposed to implement. 


The memorandum stated that a "basic underlying principle of the reor- 
ganization is to give regional offices the authority to make effective 
decisions at the regional level which will more closely reflect the 
diverse needs of local school boards and the Ministry. To facilitate 
such decentralized decision-making, each regional office will be re- 
sponsible for provincial policy delivery in elementary and secondary 
school education and for dealing with matters of operations and admin- 
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istration relative to local school jurisdictions." 


This statement appears to give a commitment that the Regional Offices 
are to function in accordance with the principle of decentralization 
from the central office of the Ministry and that much of the decision- 
making in education will be made at the local level, as close as pos- 


sible to those who will be affected by the decisions made. 


There are, however, some other statements in the memorandum which are 
less than reassuring for the future of the Regional Offices. For ex- 
ample, it is stated that “it is recognized that the staffing of the 
new regional offices will be dislocating to some employees presently 
working in regional offices as program consultants. It is clear also 
that the type of budget design described later in this memorandum and 
the new mode of operation will reduce the staff of the present region- 
al offices to a considerable degree over the next few sepa The 
"budget design'' to which reference is made indicates that the "dollar 
amount allocated within the budget of the Ministry for regional ser- 
vices for 1973-74 will act as the absolute ceiling for the operation 


of the new regional offices over the next three to five years. There 
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will be no increase in funds for regional services during that period. 
Any increases in costs resulting from inflation or other sources will 
be absorbed within the cost ceilings represented by the 1973-74 allo- 


Has While the need for economy in all aspects of the educa- 


cation. 
tional enterprise is unquestioned, the Regional Offices were the only 
unit in the whole Ministry in 1974-75 that was required to absorb in- 
flationary and other cost increases within the budgetary limit of 
1973-74, There may have been factors that convinced the Ministry of 
Education that expenditures for the Regional Offices were excessive in 
relation to the functions they were expected to perform, in which case 
any increase in budget could not be justified. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to believe that this possibility existed only for the Re- 
gional Offices and that increases, some of them substantial, in 
1974-75 over 1973-74 for almost all other aspects of the Ministry's 
operations were justified, while the budget for the Regional Offices 
remained static. The more likely interpretation for this action is 
that the Regional Offices not only had a lower priority but also that 
there was a desire to reduce their importance in relation to the units 
and activities of the central office of the Ministry. If this is so, 
it is hardly consistent with the rhetoric in favour of the Regional 


Offices and the decentralization principle. 


In any case, the statement that the allocation of funds "for regional 
services for 1973-74 will act as the absolute ceiling for the opera- 
tion of the new regional offices over the next three to five years" 
does not have regard for sound budgeting principles. It seems to in- 
dicate that, regardless of the impact on the program and without any 
further consideration of that impact for three to five years, the 
amount of money will not exceed the allocation in 1973-74. Again, 
this limitation was not applied to any other unit of the Ministry. 
Since the Regional Offices had just been reorganized and since there 
had not yet been any experience with the new organization, it is dif- 
ficult to see how a rational decision about budgeting for three to 
five years could be made in advance and with the possibility of review 


already eliminated. In actual fact, however, the Ministry did not 
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adhere strictly to its avowed intention since increases of $369,800, 
or 3.4 per cent, and of $113,900, or 1.0 per cent, were permitted in 
the fiscal years 1975-76 and 1976-77 respectively. Nevertheless, the 
Singling out of the Regional Offices for special treatment in the con- 
trol of expenditures gives some indication of the importance attached 


to these units. 
Limitations on Effectiveness of the Regional Offices 
$$$ OF ene HESional Ofrices 


When the Area Offices were established in 1965, they were the result 
of a genuine commitment to the concept of decentralization of a great 
deal of authority and responsibility from the central office of the 
then Department of Education to the local level. That policy con- 
tinued to be reflected in decisions to have school boards assume re- 
sponsibility for supervision of their own staffs, for development of 
curriculum, using guidelines prepared by the Ministry, and to provide 
personnel in the Area Offices to act as resources for school boards 

as they might be required. In more recent years, however, the commit- 
ment to decentralization, although supported in theory, has not been 


nearly so evident in practice. 


There have been a number of factors that have placed limitations on 
the effectiveness of the Regional Offices and on their ability to ful- 
fill their role more adequately as the decentralized arm of the Minis- 


try of Education. 


GD) Deployment of Staff 


Effective operation of the Regional Offices presupposes that the func- 
tions assigned to these offices will be performed by them and that 
there will not be a duplication at the central office of the Ministry 
of personnel who are charged with all or part of the same responsibil- 
ity. For example, the Curriculum Services Branch, with its large com- 
plement of Education Officers, is not only unnecessary but also a 
potential source of misunderstanding, not only between the Regional 
Offices and the central office of the Ministry but also in the minds 


of school boards, board officials, principals, and teachers. The 
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delivery of curriculum services is surely a function of the Regional 
Offices in their interface with local school authorities. Consequent- 
ly, if the number of staff in the Regional Offices is unable to per- 
form this function adequately, the answer does not lie in the exis- 
tence of a central office counterpart in Curriculum Services but rather 
in the deployment of these staff to the Regional Offices to the extent 
that their number are required there and in the abolition of the cen- 
tral Curriculum Services Branch. Similar comments could be made about 
the number of staff in other branches of the central office of the 
Ministry. Consistent with the decentralization principle, the Minis- 
try should review the staff complement of all units of the central 
office to ensure that there is no duplication of responsibility with 
the Regional offices and that where duplication exists reduction of 
complement be made at the central office rather than at the Regional 


level. 


(ii) Reporting Relationships 


The Directors of Education of the Regional Offices report to the Co- 
ordinator of Regional Services, who is responsible to the Assistant 
Deputy Minister in the Education Administration Division. Each of the 
Superintendent of Curriculum Services, the Superintendent of Supervi- 
sory Services, and the Superintendent of Business and Finance relates 
to his respective branch director in the central office. In turn, it 
is the expectation that personnel in the Regional Offices will relate 
to officials of the local school boards. Theoretically, from an or- 
ganizational standpoint, it should be possible to achieve effective 
relationships through the co-operation of the various groups involved. 
In practice, there is a tendency for the central office of the Minis-— 
try to relate directly to school boards in matters of immediate con- 
cern to it and to by-pass the Regional Office in the process. Local 
boards in similar circumstances have a tendency to communicate directly 
with the central office of the Ministry. Each time this happens, or 

is permitted to happen, it contributes to the development in the minds 
of representatives of local boards of the impression that the Regional 
Office does not matter and that for local boards it is more productive 
and effective to deal with the central office of the Ministry. Undoubt- 


edly there are some occasions when, in the interests of time, direct 
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communication between the central office of the Ministry and repre- 
sentatives of local school boards is necessary but these should not be 
used as a reason for following this route on other occasions. Other- 
wise, in addition to undermining the position of the Regional Office, 
the central office becomes involved in the administration of matters 
that rightfully should be with the Regional Office. When this is re- 
peated for nine Regional Offices, it is understandable that central 
office staff do not have time to perform the functions which only they 
can handle. At the same time, the quality of the decisions made at 
the central level without the advantage of the knowledge of the situa- 
tion possessed by the Regional Office is often likely to be inferior to 


a decision made in full knowledge of the facts and local circumstances. 
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When the reorganization of the Ministry of Education was announced in 
May, 1972, it was stated that proposals for changes in the Regional 
Offices were not yet ready and that Phase 2 of the study of the reor- 
ganization would be pursued immediately. Almost a year later, in Feb- 
ruary, 1973, the Report embodying the results of the study of the 
Regional Offices was received. In November, 1973, the Ministry's po- 
sition on the Regional Offices was released. In the latter document 
it was announced that, because the position of co-ordinator was new, 
an extra-Ministry competition for the new co-ordinators would be held 
in most regions. As a result of protracted discussions and postponed 
decisions, uncertainties and concerns about the future of the Regional 
Offices and about their own professional futures plagued staff members. 
Public statements by the Minister, if reported correctly, have occa- 
sionally done nothing to bolster the Regional Offices in the esteem of 
the public or to provide assurance to staff that they are engaged in 
worthwhile professional activities as the following quotation illus- 
Eraces: 

"Mr. Wells admitted at the private session that the system of nine 

regional offices of his ministry was not working as well as he had 

hoped. The Education Minister said that he even had ignored a pol- 


icy of trying to decentralize by dealing directly with local 
school boards, often over the heads of his regional officials."47 


Se Glabe and Mail, June 13, 1975. 
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It would seem desirable to discuss any inadequacies of the Regional 
Offices in terms of expectations with the officials concerned and to 
implement policies and procedures to overcome the deficiencies rather 


than to denigrate their efforts in public. 


Another factor that affects the Regional Offices adversely is the prac- 
tice of appointing to the position of Regional Director, when a va- 
cancy occurs, of an Acting Regional Director. This adds to the uncer- 
tainty about the future of the Regional Offices, it weakens the work- 
ing relationship of the Acting Director with local school boards, and 
it militates against the effective operation of the staff in the 


Regional Offices because of its impact on morale. 


Either there should be a commitment to the stated policy of decentrali- 
zation reflected on an operational level or there should be a reorgani- 
zation to give effect to centralized decision-making. Espousal of the 
former should not be used to mask implementation of the latter. Nor 
should a continuing succession of task forces and study groups be used 
to erode confidence in the principle of decentralization and, in the 
process, to legitimize a preconceived preference for a more centralized 
organization. In any case, responsibility for low morale of staff and 
ineffectiveness of the Regional Offices to the extent that it exists 


must lie elsewhere than with the staff of the Regional Offices. 
Administrative and Financial Services Division 


The third major area in the organization of the Ministry of Education is 

the Administrative and Financial Services Division. This Division is re- 
sponsible for the provision of services to the other divisions, branches, 
and sections of the Ministry of Education and, in the performance of its 

duties, for liaison with branches of other ministries and agencies. 

There are, however, certain anomalies whereby some services are provided 


to outside bodies, such as school boards. The following branches are 


8 
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included in this Division: Budget Services; Education Data Processing; 


Information Systems and Records; Financial Management; Legislation; 


Management Services; and Personnel. 


(a) Budget Services Branch 


The functions of the Budget Services Branch include provisions to en- 
sure that the Ministry of Education complies with the special direc- 
tions and established procedures of the Management Board of Cabinet, 
the Policy and Priorities Board of Cabinet, and the Cabinet Secreta- 
riat. This responsibility is carried out through the supervision of 
such aspects of ministerial and general governmental administration 
as the annual estimates of expenditures and revenues, supplementary 


estimates, special warrants, Management Board orders, and authoriza- 


tions for commitment of funds. The Branch is involved in the decision- 


making process in matters having financial implications such as legis- 
lation and regulations, agreements with other governments, per diem 
rates to members of boards and commissions, contract rates, changes in 
complement, new services, extension or reduction of services, and 


other significant changes in government policy. 


It should be recalled that we have already indicated that several staff 


members in the Planning Section of the Planning and Research Branch of 


the Education Development Division are engaged for a good part of their 


time in the processing of the Multi-Year Plan. It is our view that 


these activities belong more properly in the Budget Services Branch. 


(b) Financial Management Branch 


49 


The Financial Management Branch is responsible for the provision of 
"financial management services in the field of planning, organization 
and direction of the integrated functions of the Ministry's adminis- 
tration; to evaluate existing systems and procedures; to control and 
process expenditures and revenues; to provide an internal audit ser- 


vice to management; to coordinate activities in order to ensure 


The Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education, Ontario, op. cit., 
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compliance with Government regulations." Units within the Branch 
are designated as Financial Consulting Services, Internal Audit, 


Management Accounting Services, and Processing. 


In the official descriptions of the Budget Services Branch and of the 
Financial Management Mande both included in the Administrative and 
Financial Services Division, there is a great deal of repetition of 
functions to be performed by the two Branches. It is apparent that 
budget services is a part of financial management. Consequently, it 
is our view that the Budget Services Branch should be incorporated in 
the Financial Management Branch, probably as the Budget Services Sec- 
tion. A reallocation of the functions and duties of the various sec- 
tions should then be made to eliminate duplication of administrative 


procedures and practices. 
(c) Education Data Processing Branch 
Se ee Eee OCe eS Nese Eanen 


The former Department of Education established a data processing capa- 
bility as long ago as the mid-1960s. After some initial difficulties 
of an organizational and administrative nature, the Data Processing 
Branch was able to offer a useful service to the then Department of 
Education. At one time it was proposed that the Ministry of Education 
should set up a province-wide data processing organization enabling it 
to communicate with almost every educational institution in the prov- 
ince. Because of reservations about the necessity, desirability, 
priority, and cost of establishing and operating such an enterprise 
and because of serious doubt about whether this was an area in which 
the then Department of Education should be directly involved, the idea 


was dropped. 


In the reorganization of 1972, the main function of the Data Proces- 
sing Branch was stated to be "to encourage the development of computer 
services and data processing resources in the Ontario educational 
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community." Among the services to be provided were: 


(i) Computer systems to assist the management functions within the 


Ministry of Education: 


(ii) Development and operation of computer systems on behalf of the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, assistance in the processing 
of Ontario Student Awards, plant administration in the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, analysis of university physical facili- 
ties and other miscellaneous projects, for which the Branch receives 


reimbursement for the services provided; 


(iii) Development of computer systems to assist the management func- 
tions of school boards, schools and other educational agencies in the 
areas of student scheduling (timetabling), student administration, 
student guidance information, diagnostic test scoring, questionnaire 
analysis, payroll, personnel, film library control, CAAT student ad- 


ministration, and college bibliocentre systems; 


(iv) Assistance to the Ministry of Education, school boards and other 
educational agencies in the development of resource personnel with 


relevant data processing knowledge; 


(v) Provision of consultants knowledgeable in computer technology 
offered on request to many agencies in the Ontario educational commun- 
ity on a cost-recovery basis and in the teleprocessing field the pro- 
vision of programs which enable boards and other agencies to share 
Ministry equipment and to communicate with each other, also on a cost- 


recovery arrangement. 


It was understandable that in 1972 the Ministry of Education should 
act as a resource for school boards and other educational agencies in 


a number of the areas referred to above. Subsequently, the government 


The Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education, Ontario, op. cit., 
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moved to centralize much of the computer hardware and a number of asso- 
ciated services in the Computer Services Division of the Ministry of 
Government Services. The Ministry of Education continued to have its 


Data Processing Branch. 


For the fiscal year 1976-77, the Computer Services Division of the 
Ministry of Government Services contemplates an expenditure of 
$15,369,600, all but $100 of which will be recoverable from other 
Ministries.°* The Education Data Processing Branch of the Ministry of 
Education estimates that it will spend $4,762,300, with recoveries 


from other agencies of $1,565,300, leaving a net cost of $3,197,000. 


In the fiscal year 1974-75, it was estimated that expenditures would 
be $1,973,400. The actual expenditure was $2,057,121. In 1975-76, 
the estimated expenditure was $4,513,100. These figures compare with 


the $3,197,000 for 1976-77. 


For the future, there is no doubt that the Ministry of Education must 
be able to have data processed for its own purposes and for the infor- 
mation of the public. That capability now exists in government al- 
though there may well be questions about the ability of the central- 
ized computer services in the Ministry of Government Services to re- 
spond promptly enough and adequately enough to meet the requirements 
of the individual Ministry. That problem exists in almost every large 
central government agency where the agency does not understand or does 
not attach sufficient importance to the requirements of a particular 
Ministry or where it is forced to establish priorities that are unac- 


ceptable to a particular Ministry. 


But circumstances have changed considerably since L720 sOeraraas 
the necessity for government involvement in some other areas is con- 
cerned. For example, given the need for the province to curtail its 
expenditures wherever possible, it is questionable whether the pro- 

vince should provide data processing services to school boards for a 


variety of educational purposes. These services are available from a 


a 
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number of institutions or companies on a highly competitive basis. 
To the argument that government can provide the same services at a 
lesser cost, it should be definitely determined that for comparison 
purposes all the costs of the government-sponsored service - evident 
and hidden - are included in its calculations. Governments have 
usually not been able to perform more efficiently than the private 
sector in areas of expertise on which the private sector depends for 


its continued existence. 


In the area of the development of resource personnel with relevant data 
processing knowledge, there are now a number of educational institu- 
tions that provide training programs. No longer is it necessary for 


the Ministry of Education to be directly involved in this activity. 


The basic question to be answered about the provision of services, such 
as data processing, for school boards is whether the Ministry of Educa- 
tion should be involved in an activity that can be provided by others 
without direct government sponsorship. It is our view that the Minis- 
try of Education should not allow itself to be distracted from its main 
purpose by the necessity to administer programs that are only peri- 
pherally related to the educational program. It is all too easy to be 
involved in a multiplicity of activities, to give the appearance of 
being busily engaged in meaningful programs, while at the same time not 
giving adequate attention to the real reason for being - in this case 


providing leadership in the educational program itself. 


It is our view that the Ministry of Education should continue to have 
a capability in the data processing to meet its own internal needs but 
that it should divest itself of the role of a service agency to other 
bodies, agencies, or boards. There should be reassessment of the num- 
ber and qualifications of the personnel required to provide the ser- 
vices essential to the Ministry with a view to effecting economies in 
future years in the net expenditure of $3,197,000 shown in the Esti- 


mates for the fiscal year 1976-77. 
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(d) Information Systems and Records Branch 


When the Department of Education was renamed the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, as part of the reorganization of 1972, an Education Records 
Branch was established. The new Branch took over most of the work 
formerly performed in the Registrar's Branch. The functions of the 
new organization included assumption of responsibility for mainte- 
nance of records of the professional status of all teachers in the 
publicly-supported school system; issuance of teachers' certificates; 
maintenance of student educational records and forwarding of student 
graduation diplomas to principals; and registration of private 


ecnod rates 


In 1972, there was also established a Management Information Systems 
Section in the Data Processing Branch. In 1975, the Education Re- 
cords Branch and the Management Information Systems Section were 
amalgamated and given the name Information Systems and Records Branch. 
The objective of the reorganization was to "allow central co-ordina- 
tion for the gathering and usage of education information and 
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The work of the Information Systems and Records Branch is an essen- 
tial service in the Ministry. The reason for inclusion of the words 
"Information Systems and" in place of "Education" in the name of the 
Branch is obscure. The "major objective of the reorganized Branch 
will be to establish with school boards such procedures that will 
minimize the frequency of data collection and reduce the time required 


37 Inclusion of the words "Information 


for the task by all concerned." 
Systems" in the title merely serves to confuse the public about the 


purposes of the Branch. 
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One of the activities of the Branch is the processing of applications 
for Ontario Scholarships. In each of the fiscal years 1975-76 and 
1976-77, the sum of $1,023,000 was allocated for payment of $100 to 
each Ontario Scholar. At this rate provision was made for 10,230 
awards or approximately 20 per cent of the enrolment in the last year 
of the secondary school program. In addition to the financial award, 
each successful applicant receives a statement that he is an Ontario 


Scholar. 


When the original award in the Ontario Scholarship program was pro- 
vided for those graduating from Grade 13 with the necessary academic 
achievement, the financial resources available for students who 
wished to pursue post-secondary education were very limited or non- 
existent. In the interval since then an elaborate student support 
program has been developed in Ontario. The amount designated for 
specific programs in the fiscal year 1976-77 is $66,448,500. In 
addition, there are many other awards provided by post-secondary in- 


stitutions, organizations, and individuals. 


In 1972, the Ministry of Education announced that the financial award 
accompanying the certificate as an Ontario Scholar would be discon- 
tinued. In February, 1973, the Ministry reinstituted the monetary 
award of $100. At that time it was indicated that "the full signifi- 
cance of the financial part of the Ontario Scholarship awards had 
been underestimated, both as a recognition of achievement and excel- 


2 e 58 
lence, and as an incentive to our young people." 


One particular activity of the Branch is no longer justified. The 
arrangement whereby the Ministry of Education provides proctor ser- 
vice for examinations set by institutions from outside Ontario should 
be discontinued. Not only does the Ministry of Education not recover 
the costs involved in the actual proctor service but there are admin- 
istrative details that occupy the time of staff members. There are 


other arrangements that institutions from outside Ontario can make on 


sonore Release, Ministry of Education, Ontario, No. 73-02. 
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(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


their own initiative without involvement of the Ministry of Education. 
While the financial saving may not be great, a decision to withdraw 
from this activity would be consistent with the idea that the Minis- 
try should not be involved in matters that should or can be performed 


by other agencies. 


Management Services Branch 


The Management Services Branch has responsibility for providing a wide 
range of services to the Ministry. The Branch is organized into four 
units - Operational Services Section, Purchasing Section, Systems Sec- 
tion, and a Stores and Distribution Centre. The various responsibili- 
ties of the Branch are distributed logically among the four units and 
provide an effective organization for the delivery of the services to 
the clients. The costs for the fiscal year 1976-77 total an estimated 
$1,459,000, an increase of $50,500, or 3.6 per cent, over the estima- 


ted amount of $1,408,500 in the fiscal year 1975-76. 
Personnel Branch 


The Personnel Branch has responsibility for recruitment of staff, 
staff development, employee relations, salary administration, organi- 
zation and classification, and personnel records. The expenditure for 
the operation of the Branch in the fiscal year 1976-77 is estimated at 
$376,600, an increase of $15,100 or 4.1 per cent, over the amount of 


$361,500 in 1975-76. 


Legislation Branch 


The Legislation Branch has responsibility for the preparation of legis- 
lation and regulations for the Ministry, for liaison with other agen- 
cies in matters having to do with legislation relating to education, 


and for the provision of legal services on matters referred to it. 


The Legislation Branch was created as a separate entity in the reor- 
ganization in 1972. Until that time the provision of legal advice was 
part of the responsibility of the supervision area. Additional assis- 
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tance was required during the period when the five former Acts govern- 
ing education were being consolidated into The Education Act, 1974. 
However, the justification for the establishment of a separate Branch 


to provide the required services is obscure. 


The amount included in the Estimates for 1976-77 for the Branch is 
$301,300, an increase of $45,400, or 17 per cent, over the amount of 
$225,900 in the fiscal year 1975-76. While the necessity for legal 
services has undoubtedly increased over the years, now that the ma- 
jor task of developing The Education Act, 1974, has been completed, 

it would seem that a reduction in the work of the Branch should be 
anticipated and that a corresponding financial saving should be real- 
ized. Many of the activities of the Branch relate to the administra- 
tive functioning of the educational system and to the activities of 
the Supervisory Services Branch. If responsibility for legal services 
were assigned to that Branch, it is our view that they could be per- 
formed by an Education Officer and a Solicitor. The reduction in com- 


plement would result in a considerable saving. 


General Comments 
(a) Reorganization of Ministry of Education 


A review of changes in the Ministry of Education shows that, beginning 
with the reorganization of 1965, the Ministry has been undergoing al- 
most continuous alterations in the administrative structure, particu- 
larly since 1972. The realignment of 1965 was in response to a need 
for a revised delivery system for educational services to replace the 
model that had been in existence for a considerable period of time. 
Society had changed greatly in the 1950s and early 1960s and the magni- 
tude of the educational operation had been increased beyond any previ- 
ous expectation. New demands on the educational system required new 
programs to deal with them. As a result, a number of substantive 
changes were made. For example, acceptance of the principle of decen- 
tralization of administration resulted in creation of the Area Offices. 
But other important developments were also taking place such as intro- 
duction of educational television, creation of the Colleges of Applied 


Arts and Technology, provision for graduate education and research, 
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expansion of composite secondary schools, and a host of other innova- 
tive programs. Consequently, it was necessary and inevitable that the 
administrative structure would have to be updated to meet the require- 


ments of the new education. 


It was also probably true that some adjustments would be necessary in 
the 1970s to recognize the end of the expansion period in education 

and the beginning of an era of consolidation and emphasis of qualita- 
tive improvement. The reorganization of 1972 introduced a number of 
changes. The Instruction Division was renamed the Education Develop- 
ment Division. The Curriculum Branch became the Curriculum Development 
Branch and a separate Curriculum Services Branch was established. The 
Teacher Education Branch, which had earlier incorporated the Profes- 
sional Development Branch as a section, became the Teacher Education 
and Certification Branch, and the Professional Development Section dis- 
appeared as a separate entity. The Correspondence Courses Branch was 
incorporated in the Provincial Schools Branch. The Special Education 
Branch was discontinued as a separate entity and the schools for the 
Blind and Deaf Branch became the Provincial Schools Branch. Responsi- 
bility for some other activities, as for example, the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology and the Provincial Library Service were 
transferred to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. There was 
also some realignment of functions under new titles as, for example, 
transfer of the responsibility for legislation from the Supervision 
Branch to a new Legislation Branch in the Administration and Financial 


Services Division. 


At the time that these changes were made the “overall goal of the Minis- 
try of Education was stated to be to ensure that educational opportuni- 
ties of recognized quality are made available on an equal basis to all 
children up to a minimum age of 16 and to all citizens who have a desire 


to learn and develop through secondary educational experience." 


"With a view to providing this quality service to the people of Ontario, 
a new organization of the Ministry of Education came into effect on 
April 17, 1972. The main purpose of the reorganization was to estab- 


lish a basis for the efficient organization of its resources which will 
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be flexible and responsive to the needs of education in the Province 


in the months and years ahead, "27 


On June 28, 1976, new organizational changes within the Ministry of 
Education were emmobeedss to be effective July 1, 1976. These inclu- 
ded the following: the Education Development Division is designated 
the Program Division; the Curriculum Development Branch is to be re- 
named the Curriculum Branch and will incorporate the Curriculum Ser- 
vices Branch which will be discontinued; the Teacher Education and 
Certification Branch became the Teacher Education Branch; a new Profes- 
sional Development Branch is to be established; responsibility for cor- 
respondence courses will be removed from the Special Education Branch 
and established as the Correspondence Education Branch; responsibility 
for legislation is included in the Supervisory Services Branch which is 
renamed the Supervision and Legislation Branch. A comparison of the 
results of this latest reorganization with the designation of branches 
prior to or in 1971, before the reorganization of 1972, shows that 
there has been a return to the former names for several units as illus- 
trated by the Curriculum Branch, Teacher Education Branch, Professional 
Development Branch, Correspondence Education, and Supervision (and 
Legislation). These are hardly substantive changes. An exception 
might be discontinuance of Curriculum Services Branch as a separate 
entity, with which we concur, although it is our view that the number 


of staff in the combined unit might be reduced considerably. 


One reason given for this latest reorganization is that the "changes 
are basically a realignment of some functions, and are designed to 
reflect new policy directions which are emerging in relation to inter- 
nal constraints and to liaison with school boards.” It is further 
stated that '"'the changes described here will have some influence on 


Regional Office operation, and consideration of any necessary adjust- 


*? Reorganization of the Ministry of Education, Memorandum 1971-72: 


44, dated May 19, 1972. 


OO organizational Changes Within the Ministry of Education, Bulletin 1976 


D.M. - G. No. 21, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, June 28, 1976. 
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ments may constitute the final stage in the realignment of the Minis- 
try. To that end Regional Directors are currently considering some 
possibilities, and they will shortly communicate these to the Assis- 
: peat oe 62 
tant Deputy Minister, Education Administration Division." The con- 
cluding paragraph of the announcement reads as follows: 
"Those staff members who will be involved in some changes will have 
an opportunity to discuss them with appropriate officials within 
the Ministry in order to ensure that staff placement is made in the 
best interests of the career aspirations of the individual and the 
goals of the Ministry of Education. It is anticipated that these 
organizational realignments can be effected with the minimum of per- 
sonal and professional disruption. Your cooperation and understand- 


ing as we attempt to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the Ministry of Education is greatly appreciated."63 


This latest announcement of yet another reorganization of the Ministry 
will inevitably contribute to the uncertainty of staff, particularly 

of those in the Regional Offices. For five years the continuing empha- 
Sis on realignment of duties, name changes, and other non-substantive 
adjustments in the organization have served to divert the attention 

of many staff from the performance of their duties to concerns about 
the continuance of their positions, the future of their homes and fami- 
lies, and the possibilities for attainment of their professional goals. 
It is recognized that the goals of the organization are of paramount 
importance but these can only be achieved in education through the per- 
formance of staff who endeavour to implement those goals. When much of 
the activity can be described as "organizational tinkering" and a re- 
turn to former abandoned patterns, it raises the question of whether it 
is worth the effort in terms of any positive effect it may have on the 
educational program or on the personnel responsible for the implementa- 


tion of the program. 


Utilization of Stati 


In the multiplicity of changes in title and transfers of duties brought 
about by the reorganizations of the Ministry and the Regional Offices, 


it is inevitable that staff members may be required to undertake some 


——— 
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64 


duties which they had not previously performed. For the most part, 
professional personnel can make these adjustments successfully if 
there is some relationship between their new assignments, their capa- 
bilities, and their previous experience. A few can even do so regard- 
less of background. Certainly there are advantages both to the indi- 
vidual and to the organization when opportunity is given for the em- 
ployee to expand his horizons and breadth of experience by challenging 
new assignments. This is particularly true for those who possess the 
potential to assume more senior responsibilities in the organization 


in the future. 


At the same time, there are disadvantages to both the individual and 
the organization when indiscriminate appointments are made without re- 
gard for professional preparation, career interests, and background of 
experience that is so important in the establishment of credibility 
with one's colleagues. Moving people with a particular expertise to 
an unrelated position requiring competence that they do not have or 
that could be done by a less highly qualified person can also be 
costly to the organization, not only in terms of performance but also 
from a financial standpoint. There are numerous examples of these 


types of appointments in the Ministry. 


It is our view that the Ministry should make appointments on the basis 
of the most competent persons available having regard for professional 
preparation, demonstrated performance, and personal interests and 
abilities, in relation to the demands of the position. The result 
should be a more satisfied staff, improved performance in the posi- 


tion, and economy in salary expenditures. 


Committees in Ministry 


There are a multiplicity of committees on which staff of the Ministry 


of Education are represented. These are classified as Intra-Ministry, 


64, 65 


Inter-Ministry, and Extra-Ministry. In 1972, there were some 90 


The Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education, Ontario, op. cit., 
joy ert ea by pe he 


Oo hn et ees - A Working Guide, Memorandum from the Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, September 21, 1973. 
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committees on which the Ministry had appointees. Some senior staff 
estimated that they were required to devote from 25 per cent to as 

high as 60 per cent of their time serving on these committees. The 
result was that they had to spend an inordinate amount of their time 
outside their regular hours on office work in order to keep up with 


the demands of their positions. 


There are good reasons for the appointment of committees to consider 
specific problems or to study on a continuing basis some aspects of 
the Ministry's or the government's operations. There are also com- 
mittees that serve as a means of communication among bodies that have 
an area or areas of common interest. There is a tendency, however, 

to establish committees without adequate safeguards against their per- 
petuation beyond the time when the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished have been served. But some committees can also be wasteful of 
time and effort of staff who might be devoting their energies to more 
useful pursuits. In the Ministry of Education too many officials are 
devoting too much time to committees. It is our view that each com- 
mittee should have a terminal date set for its existence and that 
prior to that date justification for any renewal of its mandate should 
be required. Only for compelling reasons, including the consideration 
and rejection of possible alternatives for accomplishing the purposes 
of the committee, should it be allowed to continue for any stated addi- 


tional period. 


Conclusion 


We have considered in some depth the role and function of the Ministry of 
Education. We can find no better statement that conveys our views on this 
subject than the policy statement by the then Minister of Education in the 


Legislature on June 4, 1968. Fleming quotes the Minister in these words: 


"The function of departmental officials is to develop and continuously 
review a comprehensive philosophy of public education. This educa- 
tional planning - which must cover an extremely broad spectrum, taking 
into account the social and economic needs of all citizens - is then 
expressed as policy in two principal ways: through the medium of the 
educational laws, which form the framework for publicly supported edu- 
cation, and through the distribution of funds, which are not unlimited 
and therefore must be invested with some wisdom. Being centrally 
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located, the department is also specially qualified to be a resource 
centre for new information and a clearing house for worthwhile ideas 
emanating from within and outside the province. 


These are ... the three basic or principal responsibilities of the 
department, and all other involvements, it seems to me, can only 

have the effect of diluting the considerable effort required to do 
those jobs well. With the decentralization of many of the tradi- 
tional departmental functions to local authorities which are situated 
more closely to the public they serve, departmental officials will be 
better able to concentrate on those responsibilities which they are 
best equipped to perform. 


The main condition needed to bring about this ideal situation is that 
local educational authorities should be large enough to be able to 
provide a full range of programmes plus the highly specialized staff 
of psychologists, reading consultants, speech therapists, and others 
that are required if all children are to be given the opportunity to 
achieve their maximum potential. 


Realization of such an aim will call for co-operation, highmindedness 
and quite frankly, some sacrifice. This centralization at the local 
level is in no way inconsistent with the philosophy of decentraliza- 
tion at the provincial level. We should strive for an optimum local 
organization which is close enough to the local scene to be fully con- 
versant with its problems, yet large enough and well enough staffed to 
receive delegation of responsibility from the department. This dele- 
gation of duties will provide the local staff and specialists with the 
flexibility and freedom from artificial constraints which will enable 
them to operate at maximum effectiveness. 


The point I wish to stress here is that a distinction must be drawn 
between "operating" functions and "policy-making" functions. I am 
suggesting that, in a highly developed and mature educational system 
such as we have in this province, "operating" functions are most effec- 
tively and appropriately the responsibility of local agencies such as 
boards of education and boards of governors. The central Department 

of Education, on the other hand, must be responsible for overall plan- 
Te ees 


I would suggest that we can best focus the role of a central Depart- 
ment of Education by investigating some of its broad strategic objec- 
tives and resulting responsibilities. These might be stated as fol- 
lows, and not necessarily in order of priority. 


1. The department is responsible for ensuring that all citizens have 
suitable educational opportunities. This involves the setting of 
objectives, the provision of leadership and the establishment and in- 
volvement of appropriate authorities to implement the necessary pro- 
grammes. 


Leadership cannot take the form of dictation from a superior authority 
to other levels. To be effective, it must be based on mutual respect 
and recognition of the special contributions which can be made by all 
parties to the total educational enterprise. For example, classroom 
teachers and local authorities are particularly qualified to take part 
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in the development and implementation of new approaches to meet spe- 
cific circumstances with which they are familiar. The department, 

on the other hand, because of its central location, is uniquely equip- 
ped to disseminate locally developed techniques to other parts of 

the province. 


2. The department should delegate the operation of institutions to 
other bodies, for example, local education authorities which, 
through legislation, are given sufficiently wide powers to ensure 
that all educational needs of society are met. 


From this premise, it follows that the department must encourage the 
establishment of authorities suitable for the task; such authorities 
as large local education jurisdictions, colleges and institutions, 
to which responsibility can be delegated. Such agencies should be 
given encouragement to innovate, with as much freedom from regula- 
tion as is consistent with the central authority's responsibility. 


3. The department must provide financial resources to local educa- 
tion authorities and establish priorities so that resources which 
are scarce may be allocated in the most judicious manner. Here, the 
primary needs are analysis and long-term planning. 


4, The department has a responsibility for research, whether it en- 
gages in it directly or encourages local education authorities and 
other agencies to search for fresh approaches and better educational 
methods. 


5. The department must provide assistance to local education agen- 
cies in the form of consultative services, proposals and new ideas 
for curriculum development, and must assist in providing suitably 
qualified personnel. 


These suggestions concerning the appropriate role of a Department of 
Education are based on a number of assumptions. The first is that 
the true strength of a democracy lies in the opportunities which it 
provides for individual growth and development, and that this can 
best be achieved through the scale of diversity and flexibility which 
is only possible in a decentralized system. 


Another assumption is that, in educational matters, locally elected 
representatives working with professional teachers can be counted on 
not only to maintain existing standards but to achieve new heights 
of excellence, which will ultimately be of benefit to all.''66 


Fleming illustrated the favourable response of the press to the Minister's 


statement by referring to an editorial entitled "Change in Policy", which 


appeared in the issue of the Sarnia Observer for June 10, 1968. It began 


as follows: 


Coote W.G., "The Administrative Structure", Ontario's Educative 
Society /II, University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1971, pp. 23-24. 
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"Ontario Education Minister William Davis, appears to be a practical 
man. With the new county and district school boards not far in the 
offing, he is going to decentralize his department and leave only the 
brass in Toronto to determine policies. 


That is probably the most thought-provoking word to come out of 
Queen's Park for a long time. Imagine cutting down on the horde of 
people swarming around the education department and putting them out 
in selected spots throughout the province, where they could be more 
accessible!"67 


Reaffirmation of and commitment to the policy enunciated in the above ref- 
erences would do much to reassure school boards, teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, educational organizations, and the general public that 
education in Ontario is being conducted in a manner that recognizes the 
capabilities of people at the local level, that is responsive to the needs 
of local communities, that provides for innovation, experimentation, and 
creativity in the schools, and that places paramount importance on the in- 


terests and welfare of every pupil enrolled in the schools of the province. 


To paraphrase part of a “ean made about a different but similar 
relationship between two levels of organization, if the policy described 
above is supplemented by a decision of the Ministry of Education to choose 
to do itself only those things in which it can excel and to excel in those 
things which it has chosen, we will be as close to an ideal division of 
authority and responsibility in education as we could reasonably be expec- 


ted to achieve. 


rh dee oe 


Beate et R.L., "Provincial Co-ordination and University Autonomy", The 


Principal's Report 1974-75, Queen's University at Kingston, Kingston, 
tO7 55 po. 
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CHAPTER 6 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Under the provisions of The Education Act, 1974, the elected trustees of 
all school boards have certain duties and powenes which they must assume 
and ener. which they may perform. The great majority of these func- 
tions have their origin in the early provisions for education in the prov- 
ince and in the local autonomous control of schools in those days. Much 
of the success of Ontario's school system can be attributed to the invol- 
vement of citizens at the local level in the determination of school board 


policies. 


In societies that embrace the democratic form of government, it is impor- 
tant that the people show an interest and concern about the determination 
of matters that affect their lives and that the decision-making take place 
as nearly as possible to the people affected. This principle has served 
Ontario well and has been the basis for the development of governance for 
education in other provinces of Canada. Its applicability is even more 
relevant in our modern industrial society than it was to the pioneer pe- 


riod in which it emerged. 


There are, however, a number of threats and challenges to the authority, 
responsibility and accountability of school boards. Reference has already 
been made to the necessity for school boards to work in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Education. But school boards should also insist on the 
recognition and maintenance of their vital role in the pursuit of excel- 
lence in education and should resist with resolution any attempts to erode 
the powers and duties now assigned to them. In this endeavour they should 
solicit the support of their citizens in community organizations and other 


groups interested in education. 


rg 


tohe Education Act, 1974, Section 146. 


oT eta Section 147, subsection (1). 
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Main Function of School Boards 


School boards should undertake a number of initiatives to ensure improve- 
ment in the quality of education in their jurisdictions. For example, each 
school board has a special responsibility to determine, in consultation 
with its communities, the goals of the educational system, within the broad 
purposes set out by the Ministry of Education. All too often in the past, 
trustees have not concerned themselves with the establishment of those 
goals or with the enunciation of an overall philosophy to give direction to 


the school system. 


There are several reasons why school trustees do not apply themselves to 
matters which should be their major concern. Some trustees are more know- 
ledgeable about day to day activities of the school system and tend to in- 
terest themselves in administrative trivia. For example, if the trustee is 
a businessman, he may wish to apply his knowledge and expertise gained in 
his employment to his school board activities. This can be a valuable con- 
tribution provided that it is recognized that the school board may have in 
its employ a person especially qualified to perform the administrative func- 
tions related to the business area of the board's operations. If, however, 
the school trustee spends most of his time at committee and board meetings 
in discussion of the areas of his own competence to the exclusion of a con- 
sideration of the goals of the school system, its programs, priorities, 
evaluation reports and overall planning, then the school system is likely 


to be less well served than it could be. 


Other trustees may shy away from consideration of areas of planning, curric- 
ulum, philosophical direction because they feel inadequate or incompetent. 
Instead, they should attempt to overcome their reservations about involve- 
ment in these areas through education. It is quite possible, indeed impera- 
tive, that the policy decision-makers know about the purposes of the enter- 
prise in which they are engaged and the extent to which the wishes of the 
community are being realized. Only in that way can they fulfill their pol- 


icy-making role. 


Occasionally, the chief executive officer of the school board or the 


board's administrative team assume the policy-making function of the board. 
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If trustees occupy their time with administrative matters, the officials 
fill the vacuum created by the absence of direction from the elected repre- 
sentatives. In some other instances, officials may ensure that trustees 
are kept preoccupied with inconsequential matters so that substantive de- 
cisions remain or become their prerogatives. To ensure that the elected 
representatives fulfill their proper role, trustees should insist that 
they, in consultation with staff, determine the agenda for all meetings of 
the board and its committees. The board should insist that reports sub- 
mitted to it with recommendations for action set out the background of the 
problem to be resolved, the "pros" and "cons" of possible alternative 
courses of action, and the rationale for the choice of the alternative pro- 
posed. An important element in this process is the provision of informa- 
tion and data on which a decision can be based. Trustees should insist 
that all relevant background material be provided. The absence of or the 


withholding of all available information should never be countenanced. 


Relationship of School Board to the Community 


As an important element in the policy decision-making process, school trus- 
tees should consult with their constituents and be sensitive to their de- 
sires and wishes within the overall context in which the school system must 
function. No longer is it sufficient for the school board to disseminate a 
"pie" graph showing the percentages of the budget devoted to such items as 
salaries, plant operation and maintenance, administration, and the other 
items of the code of accounts. Valuable as this type of information may be, 
it is almost wholly inadequate and uninformative. Much more sophisticated 
methods of reporting are required but, in addition, specific methods to 


establish a two-way flow of information are essential. 


There are numerous groups within the community with which liaison should be 
established and cultivated. One of the most obvious is, of course, the 
Home and School Association. But others include ratepayer organizations, 
churches, youth groups, ethnic organizations, and a multiplicity of other 
special interest representative bodies. The initiatives by which these 
elements in the society make their views known should not always rest with 
them. School boards should actively seek their participation and to that 


end should help in the establishment of mechanisms and procedures by which 
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their voices will be heard. The nature of society in the 1970s and beyond 
demands that the school system be considerate of and responsive to a wide 
spectrum of people with a tremendous variety of social and cultural back- 


grounds and perspectives. 


Key Role of the School and Principal 


The school is the basic unit for the delivery of educational services, for 
the development of educational programs, for curriculum development, and 
for the exercise of educational leadership. The principal should be the 
educational leader in the community served by his school. Leadership in 
this context means, among other important factors, that the principal as- 
sumes responsibility for the professional growth and development of the 
staff with which he works, that he creates the climate in which staff mem- 
bers feel secure enough to introduce innovations, to experiment, to be 
creative, that he utilizes the leadership resources within his staff and 
the community, that he is supportive of efforts to improve the quality of 
education, and that the school accepts its role of accountability to the 


community for the instructional program. 


In far too many jurisdictions the principal does not fulfill his role of 
educational leadership. There are several reasons for this deficiency. 
Some school boards are unwilling or unable to recognize the pivotal role 

of the principal as the educational leader in his community. Consequently, 
the necessary responsibility and authority to fulfill the leadership role 
are withheld. The duties assigned to the principal are of a mundane nature 
accompanied by restrictive policies and procedures that deny the exercise 


of the initiative necessary to the performance of the leadership function. 


In other school systems, the central administrative officials consider them- 
selves to be the educational leaders. They are unwilling to see the dele- 
gation of a large part of the responsibility for leadership as essential to 
educational progress in a specific community. This reluctance to share the 
leadership role is the source of a number of negative results. It stunts 
the professional growth of the principal and his staff, it makes the school 
less responsive to the unique needs of a particular community, it reduces 


the possibilities for involvement of the community in decisions that affect 
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its members, it relies to a considerable extent on an authoritative and 
hierarchical organizational structure for conduct of the educational pro- 
gram, and transfers accountability from the school to the more remote and 


less easily identifiable central office personnel. 


The principal, if he is to be the educational leader in his school commun- 
ity, must have the personal characteristics, the academic and professional 
competencies, and the experience to fulfill the role. All too often, prin- 
cipals have been reluctant to assume the responsibilities associated with 
the leadership function. They have been content to carry the title of 
principal while busying themselves with administrative matters only periph- 
erally related to the instructional or educational function. There are 

a number of reasons for this interpretation of the principal's role. 

Among them are lack of a personal philosophy of education to give direction 
to the work of the position, insecurity in the supervisory role, inability 
to be creative, lack of understanding of the leadership function, inadequa- 
cies in interpersonal relationships, and unwillingness to run the risks as- 


sociated with community involvement. 


The present procedures for certification of principals do not ensure the 
attainment of the competencies and understandings that are required of the 
principal as an educational leader. The summer courses offered by the 
Ministry of Education, as part of the requirements for certification as a 
principal, while useful, are no substitute for the development of a sound 
theoretical base in the several areas of expertise required by a principal. 
The certificate has been awarded to hundreds of applicants in the last few 
years so that its value as a professional qualification has been greatly 
debased. It is time that the requirements for certification as a principal 
be increased to at least possession of the Master's degree in education 
with distribution of course offerings that will ensure background in the 
areas of expertise required of a principal. In addition, some provision 
should be made for prospective principals to serve as interns in school sys- 


tems where democratic leadership has been established. 


The allocation of financial resources represented by the salary now paid to 
a principal can only be justified if the principal is performing the profes- 


Sional role of leadership described above. If he is operating in this 
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manner, it will be possible in many school systems to reduce the number 

of central office supervisory staff. Those that remain at the system's 
headquarters should see themselves as resource personnel to facilitate 

the functioning of the principal as an educational leader in his community. 
The present costly arrangement, whereby substantial salaries are paid to 
principals to perform their functions in the schools while still higher 
salaries are paid to supervisory personnel at the central office to ensure 
that the educational program is implemented by the principal and his staff, 


is no longer acceptable in a time of scarce financial resources. 
Positions of Responsibility 


A position of responsibility held by a teacher carries with it a special 
designation and in nearly all cases additional remuneration. The require- 
ments for appointment of department heads and directors at the secondary 
school level are contained in Ontario Regulation 191, made under authority 
of the former Department of Education Act and continued under authority of 
The Education Act, 1974. In large part, the specific and mandatory nature 
of the Regulation is outmoded and does not adequately take into account 

the changes which have taken place in educational programs, professional 
development of teachers, organizational structures, and administrative 


units. 


Over a considerable period of time, there has been a trend towards increas- 
ing the number of positions of responsibility, particularly in the second- 
ary schools. An impetus was given to this trend during the shortage of 
secondary teachers in the late 1950s and in the 1960s. Some boards, in an 
endeavour to attract experienced teachers away from other boards, created 
titles, as for example "Master Teacher", and paid additional salary to 
staff with this designation. Boards which already had experienced teachers 
attempted to retain them by establishing new positions of responsibility 
with comparable financial inducements. For the most part, any additional 
duties to be performed were non-existent or minimal. In the great major- 
ity of cases, there was little or no justification, in terms of added re- 
sponsibilities, for payment of the additional salary provided. Rather, the 
extra remuneration was paid to secure or retain well qualified, experienced, 


and competent classroom teachers. 
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In recent years, teacher organizations have attempted through the collec- 
tive bargaining process to consolidate and increase the number of desig- 
nated positions of responsibility by securing approval of formulae design- 
ed to generate the maximum possible number of these positions. They have 
had a considerable degree of success in this endeavour to the point where, 
for example, in one large school board jurisdiction about one-third of the 


total teaching staff hold designated positions of responsibility. 


The many titles applied to the "so-called" positions of responsibility are 
"mind-boggling". They include head, associate head, assistant head, sub- 
ject head, dean, assistant dean, major headship, minor headship, director, 
chairman, and many others. The number of staff in any one school who hold 
these or similar titles is determined largely by the number of single sub- 
jects, or groups of subjects, or programs that the school offers. Chart 2 
shows an organizational structure for a large secondary school of some 
2,000 students. There is a teaching staff of 126, exclusive of the princi- 
pal and three vice-principals. Those with positions of responsibility are 
two directors, 19 heads, and 13 assistant heads for a total of 34,550 rereiy, 
per cent of the total teaching staff. In the English department there is 
a head, two assistant heads, and 13 other teachers, in the Mathematics de- 
partment there is a head, one assistant head, and 14 other teachers, and 
in the Moderns department a head, one assistant head and three teachers. 
While there are differences among subjects and in experience and qualifica- 
tions of staff, that may require different organizational provisions, the 
ratios of positions of responsibility to other teachers is all too often 
without logical justification. It is completely untenable that the Physi- 
cal Education department should have two heads, two assistant heads, and 
five other teachers, a ratio of four positions of responsibility for five 
other teachers. Similar excesses and inconsistencies exist in other in- 
structional areas, as the Chart demonstrates. It should not be assumed 
that the example chosen in unique among Ontario secondary schools. After 
necessary allowance for lower enrolments, the pattern described is quite 
common and more typical than unusual. Any tendency towards extension of 
this pattern into junior high schools, or senior public schools, or elemen- 
tary schools should be resisted, not only for the reasons cited but also 
because of the negative impact it could have on the quality of the educa- 


tional program in terms of subject specialization and rigidities. 
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There are a number of corrective steps that should be considered. The Re- 
gulation relating to Elementary and Secondary Schools - General should be 
amended to remove the mandatory appointment of department heads so that 
action in this matter is permissive. Any provision for the number of posi- 
tions of responsibility should be determined by the school board with the 
possibility that this matter will be the subject of part of the negotia- 


tions between the board and its teacher organizations. 


A school with a principal and three vice-principals, such as the one shown 
in the Chart, should not require anything like 27 per cent of its teachers 
to be named to positions of responsibility. There is ample justification 
for a number of subjects to be grouped under headings such as Pure and 
Applied Science, Communications, Social and Environmental Science, Arts. 

If division heads are appointed for each of these four areas, it should not 
then be necessary to appoint a department head, either major or minor, for 
all the individual subjects within these divisions. Certainly a case can 
be made for some assistant division heads but these should be fewer in num- 


ber than the subjects represented within the division. 


A job description should be developed for each position of responsibility, 
provision should be made to monitor the performance of incumbents, and 
evaluation should be conducted against agreed-on criteria. No longer 
should positions of responsibility be seen as sinecures, without profes- 
Sional recognition, and without any meaningful supervisory importance or 
relevance. Indeed, the needs for improved professional productivity, for 

a more effective school, for a more responsive organizational structure, 
and for wise use of scarce resources, all demand that waste and duplication 
be eliminated wherever they exist. Reduction in the number of positions of 


responsibility is among the most evident places to begin this exercise. 
Attendance at Conferences 


During the last two decades there has been a substantial increase in the 
number of educational organizations to which members of the teaching pro- 
fession, supervisors, and administrative personnel may belong. These in- 
clude an association for each of almost all subject areas, for each of a 


number of administrative positions, for each of a number of supervisory 
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categories and chief executive officers, and for professional organizations. 
Some of these organizations have local, provincial, and national counter- 
parts, thereby multiplying the occasions when members wish to be absent 
from their regular duties to participate in the activities of the groups 


in which they hold memberships. 


There is little doubt that some value usually accrues to the individual par- 
ticipant and to the school system as a result of involvement of a staff mem- 
ber in the work of a professional organization. The extent of that value 
depends to a considerable degree on the relevance of the organization's ob- 
jectives and programs to the professional responsibilities of the staff 
member. But there are limitations on the benefits to be derived from par- 
ticipation in some organizations and there are certainly negative results 
when any staff member is permitted or required to be absent from his regular 


duties for an extended period of time or on too many occasions. 


There are a number of considerations that school boards should take into ac- 
count in the establishment of policy governing the absence of staff from their 
regular duties. For example, in so far as teaching staff are concerned, 
students are the losers when their regular teachers are absent for whatever 
reasons. The occasional teacher, no matter how competent, is unable to pro- 
vide continuity in the program because he is largely unaware of the progress 
made before his involvement, and because he does not know the students and 
their particular abilities, strengths, and weaknesses. In many cases, the 
occasional teacher is not taken seriously by the students and in a number 

of situations is unable to maintain discipline to the point where meaning- 
ful learning can take place. When the occasional teacher is inexperienced, 
the difficulties are likely to be compounded. This is not to say that some 
occasional teachers do not do good work or that all occasional teachers do 
not make a sincere effort to make a useful contribution. But the circum- 
stances work against their being able to compensate fully for the absence 

of the regular teacher. Again, a great many regular teachers recognize the 
obligation to be with their classes except on the rarest occasion or be- 
cause of the most unusual circumstances. But there are still too many teach- 
ers who are involved in activities which necessitate their absence from 
their regular duties. It is these cases that require the adoption of a pol- 
icy that ensures the maximum possible contribution to the learning 
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environment for students. 


There are also financial considerations that need to be taken into account. 
When permission is granted for a staff member to be absent from duty to at- 
tend a conference elsewhere, the first cost is the payment of salary for a 

replacement. Travel and daily living allowances have escalated greatly in 

recent years. Expenditures for air travel are still rising because of in- 

creased energy costs. Registration fees for most conferences have also 


been increasing. 


In a time of scarce financial resources, school boards should be fully 
aware of the financial commitment involved in attendance of a staff member 
at any conference. All the costs should be shown when any recommendation 
for absence is being considered. At the same time, there should be a well- 
substantiated justification, in terms of benefit to the school system and 
the students, for the granting of leave for any staff member. School 
boards should establish priorities for allocation of resources and should 
ensure that criteria against which to evaluate the benefits derived from 


the participation of staff in outside conferences are known and applied. 


While the references cited above apply to teaching staff, they are, with 
some modification in terms of direct classroom effect, equally applicable 
to other staff personnel in supervisory, administrative, and operational 


areas. 


Sick Leave Credit Gratuity Payments 


Most school systems have a policy whereby sick leave credit gratuities are 
paid to employees on retirement or termination of employment. Under the 
provisions of Section 155 of The Education Act, 1974, an employee may re- 
ceive payment for one-half the number of days standing to his credit up to 
a maximum not exceeding one-half year's earnings at the rate received by 
him at termination. For many years, a teacher's contract has contained a 
provision whereby the teacher is entitled to sick leave with pay for a 
maximum of twenty school days per year. Each school year was considered a 
separate period for this purpose. The intent was to provide some insurance 


against loss of salary on account of illness. 


Pan 


Subsequently, teachers considered that any portion of the unused twenty 

days in any school year should be carried forward to future years to pro- 
tect them against periods of illness in excess of twenty days in one school 
year. Still later, teachers who had an accumulated credit of such leave 
days felt that they should receive some financial payment for these days 
when they retired or left the employ of the board. School boards ultimately 


granted both these requests and they were provided for in legislation. 


There are several aspects of the accumulated sick leave credit system and 
the payment of gratuities on retirement or termination that require close 
examination. First, sick leave credits were established as a form of in- 
surance against loss of salary on account of illness. There is no justifi- 
cation from the standpoint of insurance for the payment of gratuities to 
those who are fortunate enough to have enjoyed good health. Second, no pro- 
vision exists for the funding of the liability created by the accumulation 
of sick leave credits. Consequently, the payment of gratuities must be fi- 
nanced from current revenues of the board. This can amount to a substan- 
tial sum in any year with a considerable impact on the annual budget. 
These, and other considerations, suggest that it is time a new policy was 
developed to ensure protection against loss of salary through illness with- 


out providing a bonus for good health. 


A number of organizations, including some in the public service sector, have 
adopted long-term disability insurance. Through a combination of payment of 
salary for the short term and insurance payment for long-term disability 

the employee is protected against loss of salary. When this type of in- 
surance is introduced, a "grandfather" clause is usually applicable in some 
form for employees who had established credits up to the date of introduc- 


tion of the new coverage. 


Organizational Structures 


This Report has included a number of references to the evolution of repre- 
sentative bodies for the governance of education in Ontario and to the de- 
velopment of corresponding administrative practices and procedures for the 
conduct of the educational enterprise. Some of these changes have been of 


a minor nature, while others have had a substantial impact. Many of them 
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took place because of the cataclysmic events and developments in the so- 
ciety in which the school functions and of which it is a part. Whatever 
the reasons, there can be no denying the magnitude or importance of the 


adaptations and adjustments that have taken place. 


Probably the most significant change in recent years was the establishment 
of the county and district school boards which began operation on January 

1, 1969. Some of them were limited in the kind of organizational structure 
they could provide because of the nature of the administrative units they 
inherited. Others were circumscribed by the number, qualifications and com- 
petencies of the personnel that were absorbed into the new organizations. 

A few were from the beginning able to develop their administrative struc- 
tures to meet the particular needs of their school systems. In every case 
there was a testing period during which adaptations and adjustments had to 


be made as experience was gained with the newly-established units. 


A number of the new county and district boards have commissioned special 
studies of their administrative organizations during the eight years they 
have been in existence. For example, the Waterloo County Board of Educa- 
tion cooperated with The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in an 
extensive analysis of its administration.” The Nipissing District Roman 
Catholic School Board engaged a management consultant firm to report on its 
organization and aataricee Other studies have been conducted or are in 
progress. While it is important that each board consider its particular 
needs in the administrative area, it is also desirable that there be some 
overall study of the effectiveness of the means for the delivery of educa- 
tional services by school boards. We propose that such a study be under- 


taken. 


The proposed study should be undertaken as a cooperative venture by the 


boards themselves. They should develop the terms of reference and should 


Speer ier T.B., et al., Structure, Decision-Making, and Communication in 
the Waterloo County School System, The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, May, 1974. 


ONgeT seers District Roman Catholic Separate School Board, Part 1: Organiza- 


tion Study and Part 11: Salary Evaluation Study, The Thorne Group Ltd., 
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determine the time frame within which the work would be conducted. They 
should also decide by whom the study will be conducted and should ensure 
that only competent researchers are engaged so that the design of the 
study, the methodology used, the analysis of the data, and the necessary 
objectivity are beyond question. Because the findings of the proposed 
study could be of value to the Ministry of Education as well as to school 
boards, the Ministry should be prepared to fund the study by a substantial 
grant. The results of the study could be a significant contribution to 


the attainment of quality education in the province. 
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CHAPTER 7 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 


Creation of The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 


Many problems faced the thirteen municipalities in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area after World War II. Some of them arose from inadequacies in the pro- 
vision of municipal services such as police protection, water, sewers, 
roads, and transportation. The resolution of these difficulties was ham- 
pered or made impossible by the complete jurisdictional independence of 
each municipality from its adjacent municipalities. There were also wide 
disparities in the ability of the municipalities to undertake the finan- 
cial commitments necessary to provide these essential services. In 1950, 
the Ontario Municipal Board was requested to approve a number of boundary 
changes which it was claimed would alleviate some of the problems. The 
Board rejected these proposals and instead put forward its own recommen- 
dations for reform of municipal government in the Metropolitan area. 

These recommendations were incorporated in a document that became known as 
the Cumming Report after the Chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board, Mr. 


Lorne Cumming. The Report was released on January 20, 1953. 


The solution proposed in the Report was the creation of a federation of 
the thirteen municipalities with a two-tier organizational structure. The 
new joint central authority would have complete responsibility for those 
functions and services that were essential to the entire area. The thir- 
teen municipal authorities would continue to have jurisdiction over those 
matters that were of a local nature. It was easy to see the necessity for 
coordination of certain municipal services. For example, integration of 
the thirteen police forces was essential because crime and criminals have 
little or no regard for municipal boundaries. Watermains, sewers, roads, 
and transportation depend for their effectiveness and efficiency on their 
continuity, again without regard for municipal governmental structures. 
Equally obvious was the fact that provision of these services and facili- 


ties depends to a considerable extent on the existence of an adequate tax 


Centres L.R. (Chm.), The Ontario Municipal Board, Decisions and Recom- 
mendations of the Board, Dated January 20, 1953, In the Matter of 
Sections 20 and 22 of "The Municipal Act", (R.S.0., 1950, Chapter 243), 
Queen's Printer, Toronto, 1953. 
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base to provide and support them. The total assessment of the whole Metro- 
politan area was to be used to finance the services assigned to the Metro- 
politan Council. The proposals of the Report were designed to provide a 

means of overcoming the difficulties that had plagued the separate munici- 
pal councils for several years. The province acted promptly on the recom- 


mendations of the Report and they formed the basis of the legislation em- 


bodied in The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953.- 


Creation of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


In the field of education, it was not nearly so evident, as it was in muni- 
cipal affairs, that the need for services extended across municipal boun- 
daries. For the most part, educational programs can be conducted within a 
limited geographic area without regard for programs in adjoining jurisdic- 
tions, provided the unit has an enrolment large enough to justify a range 


of services that meets the needs of the students. 


There was, however, a financial problem in parts of the Metropolitan area 
resulting from the demand for the construction of many additional schools 
to serve the children from hundreds of new housing subdivisions. The prob- 
lem was of greatest magnitude in the suburban municipalities with large 
undeveloped land areas, especially North York, Etobicoke, and Scarborough. 
These municipalities found that the capital costs of new schools placed an 
intolerable burden on their ratepayers at a time when a majority of them 
were paying for their homes and when, in the absence of a balance of in- 
dustrial assessment, the cost had to be borne in large part by residential 
assessment. In the early 1950s, the rate of grant from the province on 
annual payments of principal and interest on debentures issued by the muni- 
cipalities to finance new schools was approximately the same as the rate 

of grant on approved day-to-day operating expenditures. The cumulative 
effect of the addition of more debentures without the retirement of any of 


them made some action to alleviate the problem imperative. 


As has so often been the case in the historical development of administra- 


tive structures for education in Ontario, the model provided for the 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953, Statutes ors Ontario, 
1953, Chapter 73, pp. 405-502. 
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municipal jurisdiction was applied to the educational field. The Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953, established a two-tier system of 
governance for education too. The solution to the main problem of financ- 
ing the construction of schools was seen to be the utilization of the total 
assessment of the Metropolitan area. There is little doubt that this 
action made possible the provision of educational facilities in the large 
suburban municipalities with a good part of the cost being borne by the 


assessment in the built-up municipalities. 


The Municipal Model and Educational Administration 


The simplicity of this solution and the administrative conveniences that 
are associated with it have served to minimize or dismiss altogether ques- 
tions about the validity and desirability of the application of the muni- 
cipal model to the administration of education. The assumption that or- 
ganizational structures for education should be derived from municipal pat- 
terns was challenged in the Report of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Toronto” in 1965, when the Commissioner recommended that there be eleven 
school districts not necessarily coinciding with municipal boundaries. 
Again, however, the ultimate decision of the provincial government was to 
retain a comparable administrative structure for both municipal and edu- 
cational services, even though the number of local municipalities was re- 


duced from thirteen to the City of Toronto and five boroughs. 


In 1974, a Ministerial Commission stated that "There is no reason why the 
educational system of governance has to be a facsimile of the area of muni- 
cipal government. The services and functions are demonstrably different 
and deserve to be treated as distinct entities". * With this view we are in 


complete agreement. 


Saetdenveres H.C., (Commissioner), Report of the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Toronto, Toronto, June, 1965, pp. 145-146. 


eS. Barry, (Chm.), Report of the Ministerial Commission on the Organi- 
zation and Financing of the Public and Secondary School Systems in 
Metropolitan Toronto, Ministry of Education, Toronto, 197 4:08y, eyis : 


Maes. 


Studies of Metropolitan Toronto Government 


There have been numerous studies and reports on the Metropolitan area form 
of government. A decade after the Cumming Report, the Goldenberg Resorts 
recommended a number of changes, some of which were implemented. The Lowes 
pegoweg dealt specifically with education in the Metropolitan area. The 
Committee on the Costs of Education had already examined the costs and fi- 
nancing of education in the same area as part of its more comprehensive 
study of all school boards in the sage The Royal Commission on Met- 
ropolitan Toronto, established in the fall of 1974, has had a number of 


>” prepared for it. 


useful and helpful background papers 
It is not the intention to repeat in this Report the data provided in 
these documents. For detailed information reference should be made to 
these and other sources. We have, however, included a statement of Facts 
about the Public School System of Metropolitan arontons as an Appendix 
to this Report. Statistics about the present size of the boards are pro- 


vided in Table 31. 
New Circumstances in 1976 


The original circumstances that precipitated the establishment of the 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board in 1954 have changed drastically over 


ecoiienperes He Op. C2 Ur. 


Browes: Barry, ODsaciLt. 


McEwan. T.A., (Chm.), Financing Education in Elementary and Secondary 


Schools, Interim Report Number Seven, Committee on the Costs of Educa- 
tion, Ministry of Education, Toronto, June, 1975. 


eeocial Policy in Metropolitan Toronto, Background Studies Prepared for 


The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, The Commission, 145 Queen 
Street, West, Suite 309, Toronto, June, 1975, pp. 40-69. 


aN Financial Profile of Metropolitan Toronto and Its Constituent Munici- 


palities, 1967-1973, Background Studies Prepared for The Royal Commis- 
sion on Metropolitan Toronto, The Commission, 145 Queen Street, West, 
Suate 309s=Toronto,s April, L9/5.e pps. 113-124, 


pacts about the Public School System of Metropolitan Toronto (Mimeo- 


graphed) Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Toronto, December 15,1976. 
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TABLE 31 


SIZE OF AREA BOARDS 
september 30," 1976. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
East York 10,010 2, 0B3 15,943 426.7 300.5 T2162 
Etobicoke 31,443 22016 53,459 1,458.5 Py aslems 2,745 
North York 605155 36,198 965304 25000 aio) Lad 4,877.5 
Scarborough 54,903 a 705 86,658 2,483 1,904 4,387 
Toronto 58,465 36,849 25,314 3,084.5 2,261 4 See3 
York 13,676 Byo77 LL aOo 670 51675 Vaya hfe pas 
Metro 1,303* L003 158 158 


TOTAL 228,652 F475) 3103583 10 ,628.7 8,798 19542657 


ee 


* Schools for Retarded are operated under the secondary school panel. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Boards Elen. pate Sec. Total 
East York 16 5) 3 24 
Etobicoke 61 U2 19 92 
North York 116 29 20 165 
Scarborough 105 16 23 144 
Toronto 37 ifs, ays 142 
York 23 6 7 36 
Metro 10% 10 


TOTAL 418 81 114 613 


* Schools for Retarded are operated under the secondary school panel. In 
addition, integrated classes are found in 11 other locations. 
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the period of the last twenty-two years. Those changes are outlined 


briefly in the following sections. 


(a) Additional School Accommodation Requirements 


In the 1950s and 1960s there were extensive undeveloped land areas in 
Etobicoke, North York, and Scarborough. The demand for new schools 

to provide accommodation for rapidly increasing enrolments as a result 
of the development of new subdivisions in these municipalities was so 


great that it was almost impossible to keep up with ith 


The extent of the building program is illustrated by the fact that 
about twenty-five years ago each of these municipalities had one sec- 
ondary school. In 1976, the comparable numbers are L9te20yeand 23 
secondary schools respectively. Now, Scarborough is the only munici- 
pality with any significant amount of undeveloped land and plans under 
way or contemplated will practically complete the development of this 
remainder. The other municipalities have already achieved this posi- 
tion. Consequently, the need for additional accommodation because of 
development has been substantially reduced and in some areas entirely 


eliminated. 


Another significant factor that has reduced the demand for more school 
accommodation is the decline in the birth rate. Elementary school en- 
rolment has been dropping since the beginning of the decade of the 
1970s. In 1975, for example, the Board of Education for the Borough 
of Etobicoke had a substantial number of elementary classrooms for 
which it had no use. In the second half of the 1970s the impact of 
the decline in the birth rate will result in excess accommodation at 
the secondary level. There are, of course, other demographic influ- 
pacesan than the birth rate that must be taken into account in the de- 
velopment of long-range forecasts of future enrolment. While there 


remains the possibility of redevelopment in some of the older areas 


a GEWaue T.A., (Chm.) Demographic Influences on School Enrolment, Interim 


Report Number Four, Committee on the Costs of Education, Ministry of 
Education, .Toronto, 1974, pp. 50-173. 
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(b) 


2 


and while there exists the desire to replace some existing facilities 
that are less than satisfactory, the need for accommodation has been 


largely met. 


Rate of Legislative Grant on Capital Payments 


Expenditures for the provision of school accommodation are financed 

in two ways. Provision exists in The Education Act, 1974 for boards 
to finance permanent improvements from current funds up to a limit 
equivalent to one mill on equalized assessment at each of the elemen- 
tary and secondary ea In the case of the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board the limit is two mills on local assessment at each of the 


make The second method is by an 


elementary and secondary levels. 
issue of debentures with repayment annually of principal and interest 


until the debenture is retired, usually over a period of twenty years. 


By either method of financing, the province makes a grant on the 
amount of the annual extraordinary expenditure approved for grant pur- 
poses. The rate of grant in effect in 1954 was approximately the same 
as the rate of grant on current operating expenditures for items such 
as salaries, supplies,*plant operation and maintenance. If that pro- 
vision were still in effect, the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
would be receiving approximately 30 per cent on approved capital 
expenditures for school accommodation. But the rate of grant on rec- 
ognized extraordinary expenditure in 1974 was considerably higher. 

For a board of average wealth, as measured by equalized assessment per 
weighted pupil, the rate of grant at the elementary level was 75 per 
cent on the first $60 per pupil] of enrolment for grant purposes multi- 
plied by the grant weighting factor. Any amount in excess of $60 was 
eligible for grant at a rate of 95 per cent. At the secondary level, 


the $60 is replaced by $90 with the rates of grant being the same. 


The Education Act, 1974, Statutes of Ontario, 1974, Section 205, 


subsection (1). 


de 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, R.S.0O., 1970, Chapter 295, 


Section 127, pp. 1340-1342. 


se re Beart T.A., (Chm.) School Building Programs, Interim Report Number 
Two, Committee on The Costs of Education, October, 1972, pp. 109-112. 


Pipa 
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The actual rates of grant for the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
in 1974 were 56.0 per cent and 91.2 per cent at the elementary level 
and 62.0 per cent and 92.4 per cent at the secondary level. Since 
approved expenditures for transportation of pupils were included in 
recognized extraordinary expenditures and since they were required in 
any case, they can be considered to be part of the initial $60 and 
$90 limits. They do, therefore, push approved expenditures for 
school accommodation into the category above those limits where they 


are eligible for the higher rates of grant. 


While the Regulation setting out General Legislature Grants, 1976, 


reduces the rates of grant on approved extraordinary expenditures, 


they are still considerably above those in effect in 1954. 


Availability of Capital Funds 


Before the Metropolitan Toronto School Board was established in 1954, 
the funds to finance school buildings had to be secured from the sale 
of debentures by the municipality on the open bond market. Public 
school boards and boards of education made known their financial re- 
quirements to their municipal councils and the latter bodies were ob- 
liged to provide the funds. Roman Catholic Separate School boards 
were required to issue their own debentures. As the volume of bor- 
rowing for capital purposes expanded, real problems were created. 
There was competition for available loan funds among municipal coun- 
cils, Roman Catholic Separate School boards, universities, and other 
public bodies, as well as the provincial government. In addition, 
because some municipalities had almost reached the limits of their 
borrowing powers as set by the Ontario Municipal Board, or because 
other potential borrowers in the public sector lacked sufficient as- 
sets or were unable to provide adequate assurances of repayment, in- 


terest rates for debentures for schools reached exorbitant levels. 


In the mid-1960s, the province established, first, the Ontario Uni- 
versities Capital Aid Corporation, and, then, the Ontario Education 
Capital Aid Corporation. Henceforth, universities and municipal 


councils were able to sell their debentures to finance educational 
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buildings to each of these Corporations respectively at more favour- 
able interest rates than they could secure on the open bond market. 
In effect, the province made available to these bodies the benefit of 


its more favourable credit rating. 


Effective January 1, 1969, with the creation of the county and dis- 
trict school boards, all boards were given authority to issue their 
own debentures, with one notable exception. The Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board still had to go to the Corporation of the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto to secure its funds for school buildings and 
this requirement continues to the present Erneta But within the 
expenditure limits set by the province for each school board, there 
has been no real problem in the marketing of debentures for essential 


school accommodation. 


In summary, since the Metropolitan Toronto School Board was estab- 
lished in 1954, the major reasons for its creation have, for all prac- 
tical purposes, been eliminated. The need for school accommodation 
has been largely met; the requirements for essential new schools have 
been reduced to a very low level because of the completion of develop- 
ment of nearly all available land areas and because of the stabiliza- 
tion or decline in school enrolments; the rates of grant on annual 
payments for school buildings have been increased sharply to the 

point where the province bears a large proportion of these payments; 
and new debentures to provide approved essential space within limits 
set by the province can be marketed without difficulty. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Metropolitan Toronto School Board served a useful 
purpose at the time it was created and for most of the period of the 
1950s and 1960s but that new circumstances have almost completely 


eliminated the need that justified the Board's establishment in 1954. 


Present Operation of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


The Organization Chart of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and the 
Committee Organization of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board are in- 


cluded as Graph 1 and Graph 2 respectively. 
Tp id epeedesooe 
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During the period of its existence, the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
has assumed additional responsibilities and has introduced new procedures 
that have important implications for the provision of education in the 
Metropolitan area. Some of these developments are examined in the suc- 


ceeding sections. 


(a) Schools for the Retarded 


Before 1969, schools for the retarded were operated outside the pro- 
vincial school system by boards of interested citizens with special 
grants paid to them by the province. With the establishment of the 
county and district boards in 1969, provision was made within the 
regular school system for classes for the retarded. These classes 
were included in the secondary school panel because the recognized 
expenditure per pupil at the secondary level was almost double the 
recognized expenditure per pupil at the elementary level. This ac- 
tion was appropriate because of the relatively high cost per pupil 


for students in classes for the retarded. 


Normally the classes for the retarded in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area would have been taken over by the six operating boards because 
they had responsibility for instructional programs. However, all the 
classes in operation prior to 1969 were conducted by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Association for the Mentally Retarded. So that this Associa- 
tion might retain its interest and deal with a single board, the 
classes for the retarded were assigned to the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. In September, 1976, there were eight schools plus pro- 
grams at thirteen other locations, 1303 students, 158 teachers, 20 


principals, vice-principals and consultants and 78 teaching aides. 


Throughout the province, the individual board operates schools and 
classes for the trainable retarded as part of its total responsibil- 
ity for all students in the special education fields. In Metropoli- 
tan Toronto these responsibilities are divided between the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto School Board and the six area boards. The result is a 
substantial duplication of administrative personnel at the Metropoli- 


tan Toronto School Board to provide for the schools and classes for 
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(b) 


the trainable retarded. This duplication occurs in areas such as the 
engagement of teachers, supervisory officers, purchase of equipment 
and supplies, provision of transportation, and maintenance of build- 
ings. If responsibility for programs for the trainable retarded were 
transferred to the six operating boards, the necessary administrative 
and supervisory services could be provided by these boards with their 
existing personnel. For example, the Board of Education for the City 
of Toronto already administers the Metropolitan Toronto School for 
the Deaf and operates a special school for the handicapped, known as 
the Sunny View Public School. In addition, it has an extensive spe- 
cial education program to meet the needs of children with varying de- 
grees of exceptionality. The boards for the five boroughs also oper- 
ate special education programs and could easily assume responsibility 
for the schools and classes for the trainable retarded in their geo- 


graphic areas. 


There are other advantages that could be realized if the six constit- 
uent boards were responsible for the schools and classes for the 
trainable retarded. Teachers in these schools would have support ser- 
vices closer at hand. They could have readily available to them the 
advice and assistance of consultants in the local system and would 
have the opportunity to meet with teachers of special classes in other 
areas of exceptionality. They would also have the possibility of 
association with teachers in their communities who are in charge of 
regular classes and with teachers of special subjects in areas of art, 
music, and the like. There would also be the possibility for profes- 
sional growth and development through participation in professional 
development programs of the local boards. In these ways, the feelings 
of isolation from the total educational enterprise could be alleviated 


or even eliminated. 


Continuing Demand for Expenditures for School Accommodation 


In spite of the reduced need for additional school accommodation in 
the 1970s, for the reasons already described, there has been a con- 
tinuing demand for a relatively high level of expenditures for school 


building programs. In the 1950s and 1960s, it was almost impossible 
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to provide new essential school accommodation at fast enough rate to 
meet the needs, much less provide any non-essential space. An organi- 
zation was built up at the Metropolitan Toronto School Board level to 
process the many applications for new buildings. Now that the era of 
expansion is practically completed, it is important to ensure that the 
organizational structure does not exceed a level necessary to permit 
it to meet essential needs and that its existence does not become the 
reason for and source of unnecessary building projects in order to 


justify its continued existence. 


The provision whereby the total assessment of the Metropolitan area is 
used to finance school building programs is now the source of some dif- 
ficulty. During the 1950s and 1960s, given the circumstances of those 
years, this method of financing enabled boards to provide essential 
accommodation. Now, the arrangement is almost an invitation to extra- 
vagance on the part of the constituent boards of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board. Each board, because it knows that its ratepay- 
ers will be required to contribute to the cost of a new school built 
anywhere in the other five jurisdictions, is in competition to ensure 
that it gets its share of capital projects to which the ratepayers in 
the other five jurisdictions will contribute part of the cost. The 
attitude seems to be that if one jurisdiction gets approval for a 
building project then the others should submit compensating proposals. 
There is little doubt that this attitude has been responsible in part 
for a sustained demand for capital expenditures in the 1970s at a 
level beyond essential needs in relation to enrolment trends. It is 
only because in recent years the Ministry of Education has imposed 
limits on the expenditures a board can make for school accommodation 
that restraint has occurred. For example, in 1975, the Composite Capi- 
tal Program approved by the M.T.S.B., was $45,856,982. This amount 
was only $2,200,000 or 5 per cent below the total requested by all 
area boards. The Ministry of Education was prepared to approve only 
$18,416,000 or 40 per cent of the total of $45,856,982, with only 
$7,200,000 of the latter sum to be provided by the sale of debentures 
to the Ontario Education Capital Aid Corporation. The wide divergence 
between the sum approved by the M.T.S.B., and the actual allocation by 


the Ministry and the enrolment trends seem to indicate that the 
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constituent area school boards and the M.T.S.B., are unprepared to 
exercise more than a modicum of restraint in the amount of their pro- 
posed expenditures for capital projects. The result is that the 
Ministry of Education has had to become the restraining influence. 
Under these circumstances it is possible for the M.T.S.B., and the 
area boards to blame the Ministry of Education when all of the re- 
quests of their local communities are not met because of the unavail- 
ability of funds. But it is just such abdication of responsibility 
on the part of school boards that leads inevitably to the erosion of 


independence to perform the functions that should remain with, boards. 


In future, if each of the existing six boards had to assume responsi- 
bility for financing the part of the cost of a building project not 
covered by legislative grants, there would be a far greater incentive 
to economy and greater assurance that only essential accommodation 
would be provided. In addition, since any savings would be reflected 
in a lower tax rate within a specific municipality, taxpayers within 
each board's jurisdiction would be able to influence their elected 


representatives to ensure that restraint was exercised. 


(c) Procedure for Approval of Capital Projects 


The procedures for approval of capital projects under existing arrange- 
ments are unbelievably cumbersome and administratively costly. 

Usually, the need for school accommodation in the jurisdiction of an 
area board is considered by its operations and building and sites com- 
mittees, or their equivalents, and a recommendation made to the area 
board. Normally, it is at this level that the need can be assessed 
best and justification for a building project determined. Because of 
the method of financial funding already described, rigid screening of 
proposals for school accommodation does not take place. Consequently, 
a considerable number of requests for capital projects go forward to 


the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


At the M.T.S.B., requests for school construction are reviewed by 
staff at that level and a composite building program is developed. 


This program is considered by the Buildings and Sites Committee of 
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the M.T.S.B., and recommendations are then referred to the area boards 


for the consideration. 


Ultimately, any project for which approval to proceed is granted must 
go through the channels set up by the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board. These include review of sketch plans, working drawings, and 
final approval of an expenditure. Similarly, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion must approve any project at these different steps. For all 
boards in Ontario, except the six area boards in Metropolitan Toronto, 
each board deals directly with the Ministry of Education. Consequent- 
ly, an intermediate approval mechanism in the form of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board has been introduced which is no longer necessary 


and which adds to the administrative costs with no visible advantage. 


Certain other approvals that are required by the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board before an area board can act approach the absurd. For 
example, a Memorandum re Proposed Subdivisions for each of two subdi- 
visions was referred, under date of January 24, 1975, from the M.T.S.B., 
to an area board for information about the provision of school accom- 
modation. The two projects together accounted for an estimated total 
additional enrolment of 16 pupils scattered through elementary, inter- 
mediate and secondary schools. The comments of the area board were 
approved in September, 1975, and forwarded to the M.T.S.B. The latter 
Board concurred in the area board's comments on October 7, 1975, and 
directed that the Ministry of Housing and the Metropolitan Toronto 


Planning Department be advised of this concurrence. 


In another example, the North York Board of Education made application 
to the M.T.S.B., for approval to lease one regular grade classroom at 
Finch Public School to the Toronto and District Parents Cooperative 
Preschool Corporation for an office. This request had to go through 
the whole bureaucratic procedure, including a meeting of the Metropoli- 


tan Toronto School Board. The matter was reported in three-quarters 


SoMint ree of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Tuesday, March ll, 
19755" pore LOb=1127 


a Oninttes of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Tuesday, October 28, 
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(d) 


of a printed page of the Minutes of the uet.s.B.28 The lease was fi- 


nally approved on a motion of two trustees from the North York Board 
of Education which had dealt with the matter previously at the area 
board level. The procedure described is merely illustrative of the 
administrative hoops through which many matters dealing with school 


accommodation are put before decisions can be finally reached. 


Responsibility and Accountability of Trustees 


The two-tier structure for the governance of education in the Metro- 
politan area places trustees in an untenable position in terms of 
accountability to their constituents. Two examples will illustrate 


the problem. 


Under existing arrangements for the financing of current operating ex- 
penditures, the relevant data for the six constituent boards are com- 
bined under the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Consequently, as- 
sessment, enrolment, staff, etc., at each of the elementary and second- 
ary levels are considered as if they applied to one board - The Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board - and these data are used by the Ministry 
of Education in the determination of the rate and amount of grants to 
be paid in total to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The Minis- 
try also provides an assessment equalization factor and grant and ex- 
penditure weighting factors as if the whole of Metro was under a single 
board. In 1974, the assessment equalization factor was 24.6; the grant 
weighting factor at the elementary level was 1.109, at the secondary 
level 1.065; the expenditure weighting factor at the elementary level 
was 1.257, at the secondary level 1.161. Since then, the expenditure 


weighting factors have been dropped by the Ministry. 


The composite budget in 1976 for the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
and the six area boards of education totalled $686,963,687, for both 
current operation and capital purposes, including repayment of princi- 
pal on debentures and interest payments on debenture debt. Of this 
sum, provincial grants were to provide $189,300,000, or 27.55 per cent 


while $444,338,802, or 64.68 per cent was to be derived from local 


eeN tries of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Tuesday, August 19, 
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property taxes. The remaining amount of $53,324,885, or 7.77 per 


cent, was derived from fees and other revenue. 


Unlike other boards in the province, which receive their funds direct 
from the municipal councils and the Ministry of Education, the six 
area boards and the Metropolitan Toronto School Board must have the 
total revenues from all sources allocated to them from the M.T.S.B. 
The means by which this allocation is made are unbelievably complex 
and challenge the Grant Regulation of the province in terms of their 
ability to deny comprehension to school trustees and the public. When 
the provisions of the M.T.S.B., distribution formulae are added to the 
provincial legislative Grant Regulation, the combination achieves the 
ultimate in obscurity. Consequently, most trustees are unable to ex- 
plain in anything but the most general terms the justification for 

the allocation of funds to their area boards. That the system is fair 
and equitable is largely a matter of acceptance, without much under- 


standing, on the part of trustees. 


Understanding is not enhanced by the procedures used to achieve the 
distribution referred to above. Responsibility for recommending the 
means of allocation of funds among the seven boards is given to a 
Budget Formulae Review Committee. An official of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board serves as chairman of the Committee. The remain- 
ing members are a second senior official of the M.T.S.B., and a senior 
official of each of the six area boards. The Committee has no less 
than thirteen sub-committees made up of superintendents and financial 
officials representing the area boards and the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. Each area board has one representative on each sub-com- 
mittee together with a representative of the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. A representative of the latter board serves as Chairman 
of each sub-committee. In the case of one of the smaller area boards, 
a particular official serves on at least six sub-committees. Each 
sub-committee produces a report after a review of the operation of the 
previous year's formulae. For 1975, the reports of these sub-commit-— 
tees setting out the recommendations for the current year run to more 
than 150 pages. Included in these documents is the formulae for each 
sub-committee, some of which are refined to the level of the ridicu- 


lous. 
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The recommendations of the thirteen sub-committees are reviewed by the 
Budget Formulae Review Committee. When the Budget Formulae Review 
Committee has recommended the formulae for the next year, its recom- 
mendations and those of its sub-committees are reviewed by the Com- 
mittee of Financial Officials. When the latter body has endorsed the 
Report of the Budget Formulae Review Committee and its sub-committees, 
the recommendations go to the Advisory Council of Directors. Recommen- 
dations then go to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The proposed 


formulae are then sent to the area boards for their consideration. 


The process for determination of the allocation of funds among the 


area boards has the following results: 


(i) Trustees are not involved in the procedures until the final re- 
commendations are presented to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 
Even then, only the small number of representatives from the area 


boards to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, are involved. 


(ii) When the recommendations reach the area boards, most school 
trustees are not in a position to ask intelligent questions about the 
complicated formulae presented to them. Theoretically, each area 
board could decide not to adopt the formulae. There is, therefore, 
supposed to be local autonomy in the matter. Practically, since no 
trustee really understands the detail of the formulae, he or she can 
do little else but "rubber stamp" the recommendations. The fact that 
the formulae are referred to the area boards at all perpetuates the 
fiction of freedom of choice at the area board level where none in 


reality exists. 


(iii) The criticisms in the two preceding paragraphs cannot be over- 
come by involvement of trustees in the existing procedures. In the 
first place, trustees do not have the time to devote to the develop- 
ment of these complicated formulae. Nor do they have the knowledge or 
expertise to perform the task. The result is an almost complete abdi- 
cation of responsibility to the officials. Under the organizational 
and administrative structures that now exist, this outcome is inevi- 
table. No matter how competent the officials may be, and there is no 


suggestion that they are other than highly competent, the system that 
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creates this situation is faulty in the extreme. It places elected 
representatives at the mercy of their staffs while holding them 
responsible and accountable to the electorate for results that they 
cannot in fact influence and about which they know little or nothing. 
When to these criticisms is added the question of necessity, or even 
desirability, of the whole exercise, it is time that changes were 


made. 


The claim that the Grant Regulation for the province is crude in terms 
of its ability to differentiate among the needs of the area boards 
within Metro has been used to justify the complicated procedure de- 
scribed above. This claim requires documentation in terms of the 
quality of education provided in the different jurisdictions. Even 

if it can be substantiated, there will still remain the question of 
the cost in terms of the functioning of the democratic process. In 
any case, the Grant Regulation of the province purports to differen- 
tiate among the needs of many boards in the province with far greater 
differences than exist among the boards in Metro. Undoubtedly, the 
provincial Grant Regulation requires improvements. All the boards in 
Ontario should make their views known about the manner in which the 
goal of equitable treatment of boards can be achieved rather than su- 
perimposing additional procedures on top of the existing Grang Regula- 
tion. It is characteristic that in an endeavour to refine to the nth 
degree the procedures for distribution of grant moneys to meet all 
possible situations, an administrative monster is created that becomes 
incapable of functioning in response to the needs of children and the 


requirements of a democratic and representative policy-making body. 


A second example of lack of responsibility and accountability of 
trustees is the procedures for the negotiation of board-teacher con- 
tracts. An early justification for the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board was that it would forestall the "whip-lash" effect of a settle- 
ment with one area board on another area board. While that concept 
undoubtedly had some validity in previous negotiations, circumstances 
have now changed to the point where it is of little or no significance. 


If the "whip-lash" effect is operative in 1975, it has been generated 
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by settlements in Windsor, Carleton, Ottawa and Durham. 


In any case, the procedures used in the salary negotiations in 1975 
have effectively eliminated all the trustees except the Chairmen of 
the six area boards from any direct involvement in, or indeed know- 
ledge of, developments in the negotiating procedures. This is not 
intended to be critical of the efforts of the Chairmen to inform 
their area boards about the state of negotiations. It is critical 
of the organizational structure within which the Chairmen are forced 


to operate. 


There is real confusion as a result of the attempt to impose the in- 
dustrial model on negotiations in the public sector. The requirement 
of secrecy on the part of management, as represented by the Chairmen, 
ignores the fact that all trustees are elected representatives of the 
people. The lead editorial in the issue of the Globe & Mail for 
October 14, 1975, criticizes the fact that the public is not aware of 
the state of negotiations with the secondary school teachers. If it 
were generally known that most trustees are similarly "in the dark", 
there would be real cause for even greater concern. The fact that 
elected representatives are not permitted to know of public business, 
which they were elected to deal with, is repugnant to the democratic 
process. At the same time, appointed officials who advise the Chair- 
men are privy to knowledge of developments which they are unable to 


reveal to the members of the area boards which employ them. 


The anomaly is that those trustees who had no part in or knowledge of 
the negotiations while they were in progress will ultimately be held 
accountable by their ratepayers for the decisions arrived at in secret 
negotiations. It will be argued that the area boards do not necessar- 
ily have to ratify any proposed contract settlement but again that is 


a theoretical right devoid of any practical implementation. 


Most of the difficulties described above could be eliminated, or at 
least alleviated, if each existing area board were free to conduct 


its own negotiations as are all other boards in the Province. 
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Some Problems of the Administrative Structure 


The two-tier structure for the governance of education in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area makes inordinate demands on the time of trustees 
and officials of the area boards. Each trustee serves on the board 
and committees for his area board. Those who are elected by their 
fellow trustees to serve on the Metropolitan Toronto School Board must 
attend Board meetings and meetings of the committees to which they are 
elected. Normally, the Board and each of its three major standing 
Committees meet twice monthly. Membership on the Committee of the 
Board Chairmen is a most demanding and time-consuming position, par- 
ticularly when that body has responsibility for the conduct of nego- 


tiations with the teacher groups on a Metro-wide basis. 


Senior officials of the area boards must also devote a considerable 
proportion of their time to the activities of the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. They serve on committees, sub-committees, and ad hoc 
committees, to which reference has already been made. Because the im- 
plications of any decision of a committee may be highly significant 
for an area board, it is imperative that its representative be present 
if for no other reason than to protect and promote the interests of 
the area board that employs him. For the most part, those interests 
must be the interpretations that the official decides are best for his 
area board without any prior input by or consultation with the elected 
trustees of his area board. A substantial proportion of the time of 
senior officials, who are in the highest salary bracket, is spent in 
activities of the M.T.S.B., while the whole cost of the salaries are 
paid by the area boards. If it could be shown that the allocation of 
so much time could be justified in terms of advantages to the educa- 
tional system in the area board jurisdictions, there would be some 
justification for involvement. The loss of time of these officials to 
their own boards undoubtedly has a negative impact on the ability of 
these boards to deliver quality education in their jurisdictions. If 
these officials could devote their full energies to the development 
and implementation of sound educational practices, they could exert a 
positive influence not now available to their area boards, teachers 


and pupils. 
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In summary, trustees and officials should be directing their knowledge, 

energy, and expertise to the improvement of education in the jurisdictions 
in which they were elected to serve. Those abilities should not be dissi- 
pated by participation in activities that under present circumstances are, 
if not detrimental to enhancement of good education, at least unnecessary 


or remotely peripheral to the attainment of that objective. 


When the Metropolitan Toronto School Board is now merely the vehicle for 
the exercise of administrative bureaucracy, when it is shown to be detri- 
mental to the exercise of autonomy by elected trustees in the area board 
jurisdictions, when it results in the abdication of the decision-making re- 
sponsibility to appointed officials, when it results in trustees being held 
responsible and accountable without the right to decide the issues on which 
they are judged, it is no longer possible to justify its continued exis- 
tence. Certainly, the Metropolitan Toronto School Board no longer repre- 
sents an economical use of the time spent on it by trustees and officials, 
it does not provide an adequate return for the costs of its operation, and 
it does not function as an adequate vehicle for the democratic governance 
of education. Any functions, now performed byathesM.Tts.Becethat should! be 
continued could be assumed by the area boards with considerable economy of 
time and effort by trustees and officials, with substantially reduced costs, 


and with a far more responsible and representative form of government. 


Relationship Between Metropolitan Toronto School Board and Ministry of 


Education 


A considerable amount of publicity has been given to the political "clout" 
that the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, because of its size, has in its 
dealings with the Ministry of Education. The Lowes Commission expressed 
this point of view as a justification for the continuance of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto School Board in these terms: "Concerned by the increasing 
power and control by the Ministry of Education, all the Area Boards felt 
strongly that the "clout" needed in dealing with the Ministry was only 


possible when all the boards in Metro hung (sic) Poperher!sia 


SN 
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There are a number of questions that this point of view raises. First, 
does this mean that the Metropolitan Toronto School Board can force con- 
cessions from the Ministry that would not be legitimately granted if the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board did not exist? There is some evidence 
to support the conclusion that this is so. For example, in 1973, the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board was permitted to exceed the ceilings 
and was given an interest-free loan by the Province to permit it to do 

so on the understanding that the excess amount would be incorporated into 


the ceilings in 1974. 


A second example has to do with the amount of the ceilings in 1975. The 
increase over 1974 of 13 per cent per pupil at the elementary level plus 
an additional $80 per pupil was considered adequate by the great majority 
of elementary school boards, including those in Metropolitan Toronto. 

But because of a demand by the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and a 
few other boards that the 13 per cent was inadequate at the secondary 
school level, the Ministry raised the ceilings at the secondary level by 
an additional $50 per pupil. To avoid criticism that the "gap" between 
the ceilings for the elementary level and the secondary level should not 
be widened, an additional $50 per pupil was provided at the elementary 
level as well. Whatever may have been the justification for an additional 
increase of $50 per pupil at the secondary level, it did not apply at the 


elementary level. The actual increases over 1974 are shown in Table 32% 


TABLE 32 


INCREASE IN BASIC CEILINGS FOR 1975 OVER 1974 


1974 
Elementary Secondary 
Basic Ceiling $704 = Dp 
1975 
Original Increase $704 + 132% = Sle2sll3Z = 
$704 + $92 = $i 2017+ LOO = 
$796 $1 7591 
plus $80 = 
$876 = 24.432 
Supplementary Increase $876 + $50 = $1,391 +.$50 = 
Basic Ceiling $926 $1,441 
Total Increase S2220= 51. Doh $210 = 17.062 
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Consequently, additional funds at the elementary level were made available 
to all boards in Ontario so that the amounts finally provided were in ex- 
cess of needs. It is true that boards do not have to spend at the maximum 
level permitted by the ceilings but strong pressures are always exerted to 
spend up to the levels permitted by the ceilings. The figures shown in 
Table 32 are the basic ceilings which are subject to the addition of a 
grant weighting factor and an expenditure weighting factor for each of the 
elementary and secondary levels, as shown in Table 33. The weighting fac- 
tors for the Metropolitan Toronto School Board are among the highest in 
the province. In 1975, the grant weighting factor of 1.1312 at the ele- 
mentary level permitted an additional expenditure of $121 per pupil to a 
total of $1,047 per pupil with the whole amount of $1,047 eligible for 
grant. In addition, the expenditure weighting factor of 1.2570 permitted 
a still further expenditure of $117 per pupil to a total of $1,164 but the 
amount of $117 was not eligible for grant so that the whole additional $117 
had to be borne by property taxes. 


TABLE 33 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 
WEIGHTING FACTORS AND CEILINGS 
1974 and 1975 


(To nearest dollar) 


Elementary Secondary 

1974 1975 1974 L9%5 
Basic Ceiling $704 $926 S230 $1,441 
Grant Weighting 
Factor 1.109 yi es 1.065 170712 
Grant Ceiling $781 $1047 $1531 $1,544 
Expenditure 
Weighting Factor aecos e257 0 isd Cope 1.1610 
Expenditure Ceiling $885 $1,164 $1,429 $1673 


At the secondary level the basic ceiling was $1,441 in 1975. The grant 
weighting factor was 1.0712 which permitted an additional expenditure of 
$103 per pupil to a total of $1,544 per pupil, all of which was eligible 
for grant. The expenditure weighting factor of 1.1610 permitted a still 
further expenditure of $129 per pupil for a total of $1,673 with the 
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amount of $129 per pupil to be raised wholly by property taxes. 


It is evident that the grant and expenditure weighting factors applicable 
to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board are designed to accommodate a 
high level of expenditure considerably in excess of the levels permitted 
for nearly all other boards in Southern Ontario. There is little evidence 
to justify the conclusion that the educational problems confronted by the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board and its area boards are any greater pro- 


portionately than those facing other school boards in Ontario. 


If the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and its Area Boards consider that 
there is “increasing power and control by the Ministry of Education", the 
answer to the problem does not lie in the maintenance of one large unit to 
challenge the Ministry of Education for its own purposes. Rather, the 
boards in the Metropolitan area should act in consort with all the other 
school boards in Ontario. Certainly, other boards have an interest in the 
maintenance of their freedom of action and little will be accomplished in 
this direction if the Metropolitan Toronto School Board achieves greater 
freedom and autonomy from the Ministry while the remaining boards are sub- 


ject to more centralized control from the Ministry. 


At the same time that the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and its area 
boards are concerned about their freedom and autonomy from the Ministry, 
the area boards should be concerned about their loss of independence to 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. We have already indicated that the 
area boards and their trustees are subject to stringent limitations by the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The question arises about the degree 
of freedom of action of the area boards in relation to the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board. Certainly, the area boards under the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board have far less freedom of action to meet the educa- 
tional needs in their particular jurisdictions than do boards in, for ex- 
ample, Hamilton, Ottawa, London, Windsor, Peel, and Simcoe County which do 


not have a two-tier organization for the administration of education. 
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Size of Administrative Organization for Education 


It has been eae that two of the area boards in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area — those for the Borough of York and the Borough of East York 
- are too small to justify their continued existence and that they should 
be incorporated with large boards to form four area boards. It is true 
that a school board should have a large enough enrolment to permit it to 
provide a spectrum of programs and courses to meet the varied abilities, 
interests, and needs of its students. But the administrative unit should 
also be small enough to be responsive to the wishes of the parents, rate- 
payers, and representative organizations within its jurisdiction. There 
is no objective evidence to support a conclusion that four large units 
would achieve a balance that would improve either the educational program 
or the accessibility of the public to their elected representatives. In- 
deed, the Goldenberg cigs se recommended that there be eleven school dis- 
tricts and the Lowes Commission Reporees recommended a reduction in the 
size of the jurisdictions of the boards for the Borough of North York and 


the City of Toronto. 


The North York Board of Education already has the largest enrolment of any 
board in Ontario. The Toronto Board of Education is the second largest and 
is slightly larger than the Metropolitan Separate School Board. The Scar- 
borough Board of Education is next in size and the Etobicoke Board of Edu- 
cation is exceeded in enrolment by only one other board - the Peel Board of 
Education. Consequently, the four jurisdictions in Metropolitan Toronto 
are already among the six largest boards in Ontario. The Borough of York 
Board of Education has an enrolment comparable to a large number of other 
boards in Ontario and there are many boards with fewer students than the 


Borough of East York Board of Education. The enrolment of the Metropolitan 


20 
Submission of the Board of Education to The Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Toronto, January, 1976. 


a ardenhe ee H. C., (Chm.), Report of The Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Toronto, June, 1965, p. 146. 


22 
Lowes, B., (Chm.), Report of the Ministerial Commission on the Organiza- 


tion and Financing of the Public and Secondary School System in 
Metropolitan Toronto, Ministry of Education, Toronto, 1974, p. 113. 
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Toronto School Board and the Metropolitan Separate School Board together 
total almost 470,000 students or approximately 25 per cent of the total 


number of students in Ontario. 


It is significant that of all the Regional governments established in 
Ontario since the formation of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
none has adopted the two-tier organizational structure for the gover- 
nance of education, in spite of the introduction of this system for the 
delivery of municipal services in the same areas. In the latter case, 
as has already been shown, it is relatively easy to differentiate among 
the services that can be assigned to each of the two levels of govern- 
ment. No such possibility exists in the single service of education. 
Any division of responsibilities between the two levels is bound to re- 
sult in lack of clarity of function and misunderstandings and conflict 
about jurisdictional responsibilities. In addition, the impact on the 
child is likely to be less positive than if one school board had total 
responsibility for the quality of education in its area. The relation- 
ship between a particular school and its community leaves little room 
for the involvement of a remote body represented by the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board in the determination of any matters that may impinge 
on the accountability of elected representatives to the people of the 


community. 


It is our view, therefore, that emphasis should now be placed on the res- 
toration of the responsibility, authority, independence, and accounta- 
bility of the existing area boards in the Metropolitan area to the level 
now exercised by all other school boards in Ontario. This can be achieved 
by the abolition of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and the con- 
tinuance of the six area boards, each with total responsibility for edu- 


cation within its jurisdiction. 
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CHAPTER 8 
SCHOOL YEAR 


Until 1973, the school year and the allowable holidays for elementary and 
secondary schools were designated in The Schools Administration Act. 
Provision also existed for some variation in the school year and holidays 
to meet special circumstances in a rural area and in a territorial district. 
With some minor changes over the years, these conditions had been in effect 


in Ontario for many decades. 


Under the Act, the school year for elementary and secondary schools con- 
sisted of three terms. The first term commenced on the day following 
Labour Day and ended on December 22, except that, when December 22 was a 
Monday, the first term ended the preceding Friday. The second term began 
on January 3, except that if January 3 was a Friday, the term began on the 
following Monday. It ended on the Friday preceding March 21. The third 
term began on the second Monday following the end of the second term. 

This provided one week of holidays between the two terms. The third term 
ended on June 30, except that, where June 30 was a Monday or a Tuesday, 


the term ended on the preceding Friday. 


The holidays, as specified in the Act, included every Saturday and Sunday; 
every day proclaimed a public holiday by the authorities of the municipal- 
ity in which the school was situated; every day on which the school was 


closed under The Emergency Measures Act, The Public Health Act, or The 
Department of Education Act, or the regulations; a day approved by the 


inspector for a teachers' institute or conference; a day appointed by the 
Governor General or the Lieutenant Governor as a public holiday or for 
thanksgiving; the birthday of the reigning sovereign or the day fixed by 
proclamation of the Governor General for the celebration of the birthday 
of the reigning sovereign; Good Friday, Easter Monday, Victoria Day and 


Remembrance Day. 


The existence of external examinations for students in Grade 13 meant that 


regular classroom instruction for students in this grade traditionally 


tthe Schools Administration Act, R.S.0., 1970, Chapter 472, Section 4. 
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terminated at the end of May. The month of June was devoted to the adminis- 
tration of the examinations. Consequently, students were present only on 
those days when they had scheduled examinations. The remaining time could 
be devoted to intensive study for examinations yet to be written. For the 
most part, subjects with the lowest enrolments provincially were scheduled 
for the latter part of June. Some teachers were involved as presiding of- 
ficers for the examinations in Grade 13, some others were involved in eval- 
uation of examinations of students in other grades, while still others 

were free of any duties. The necessity to hold the Grade 13 examinations 

in the secondary schools often resulted in students in Grades 9 to 12 inclu- 
sive being dismissed. As a result of these circumstances, many secondary 
school teachers had minimal requirements on their time during the month of 
June. At the elementary school level, however, teachers were required to 
maintain their regular schedule and to teach until the final school day in 


June. 


In 1968, the external Grade 13 examinations were discontinued. The numbers 
of students had become so great that it was administratively impossible to 
conduct the examinations during the month of June, get all the papers 
marked, and the results announced in time to meet the fall registration re- 
quirements for the universities and other post-secondary institutions. In 
addition, the costs of administration of the external examinations had be- 
come prohibitive and there was a growing sentiment that Grade 13 could be 
made a more valuable educational experience if the external examinations 
were terminated. Questions were also being raised about the validity of 


the marking procedures used to determine the level of standing for students. 


With the discontinuance of the Grade 13 external examinations, the justifi- 
cation for the release of secondary school teachers from regular instruc- 
tional duties at the end of May was removed. Elementary school teachers 

took the position that there was no longer any difference that would justi- 
fy secondary school teachers being relieved of regular duties at the end of 
May. The choices seemed to be between a longer instructional period for sec- 


ondary schools and a shortening of the school year for elementary schools. 


In 1968, the Department of Education established June 11, as the earliest 


date on which secondary school classes could be dismissed from regular 
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instruction. This decision met with strong objection from many secondary 
school teachers. Their students claimed that the later dismissal date 
would limit the possibility of summer employment because most positions 
would already be filled by students at the post-secondary level as a result 
of the earlier dismissal date of institutions at that level. The situation 


presented a real problem for the Department of Education. 


In 1972, the Minister of Education appointed a Task Force to study the 
length of the school year and school closing dates and to make recommenda- 
tions to him. The Task Force identified "the essential elements of the 
problem as being covert, subliminal, and Seneca ne” The Report of the 


Task Force resulted in a number of changes. 


Authority for Determination of School Year 


By an amendment to The Schools Administration Act, 1973, the direct statu- 
tory authority for determination of the school year and school holidays was 
removed. In its place, the Minister of Education was empowered, subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, to make regulations 
under The Ministry of Education Act governing these matters. In Regulation 
546/73,> each school board is required to designate each day of the school 
year as an instructional day, a professional activity day, or a school holi- 
day. Each board is required to prepare, adopt and submit to the Minister 
on or before the first day of May, for the ensuing school year, the school 
calendar or school calendars to be followed in the schools under its juris- 
diction. The list of holidays is practically the same as under the former 


statutory provisions. 


The justification for requiring each board to prepare its school calendar 
lies in part with the desire to provide a greater degree of freedom for 
school boards. But the procedures used preclude the attainment of this ob- 
jective. The beginning and ending dates for the school year are set by the 


Regulation. So, too, are the number of holidays, and for most holidays the 


*Report Task Force the School Year, (mimeographed), September 1, 1972, p.3. 


ecendal Year and School Holidays, Ontario Regulation 546/73, made under 
The Ministry of Education Act, Queen's Printer for Ontario, 1973. 
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actual dates are specified, as would be expected. In the areas where a 
board has any flexibility, its decisions are required to be reported to the 
Minister and are subject to his approval. In effect, the Regulation gives 
the appearance of some decision-making authority at the local level without 
actually granting it. Two negative results, however, are that school 
boards must go through the exercise of dealing with the matter each year 
and its administrative officers must report the results to the Minister. 

In addition, officials within the Ministry of Education must process the 
calendars for all boards in the province and forward an approval to each 


board. This is a wasteful process both in terms of time and money. 


In our view, the new procedures do not grant any real measure of authority 
and responsibility to local boards, they involve boards in administrative 
trivia at the expense of consideration of more significant educational is- 
sues, and they add unnecessarily to the paper work of officials at both the 
board and Ministry levels. Their only real justification seems to be that 
they transfer responsibility for a difficult decision from the Ministry of 
Education to school boards. We hold the view that the determination of the 
school year and school holidays is a matter that should be decided by the 
Ministry of Education through the Regulation and that assumption of that 
responsibility by the Ministry is no more a centralizing action than hand- 
ing it to school boards is a decentralizing one. There are certain matters 
that should be determined by the central authority and this is one of them. 


Other reasons for our view in this matter are set out below. 


Professional Activity Days 


Regulation 546/73 defines "professional activity" to include evaluation 
of the progress of pupils, consultation with parents, the counselling of 
pupils, curriculum and program evaluation and development, professional 
development of teachers and attending educational conferences. A "pro- 
fessional activity day" is defined as a school day that is designated as 


a day for professional activities on a school calendar. 


The major change incorporated in Regulation 546/73 was a provision that 
required a minimum of 185 instructional days. Formerly, no distinction 


existed between school days and instructional days but one day could be 
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set aside for a teachers’ institute or conference. The requirement of 185 
instructional days means that the one day allowed could be increased from 
nine to twelve professional activity days depending on the calendar and the 
decision of each board. For example, in the school year 1973-74, there 
were 197 school days so that the maximum number of professional activity 
days was the difference between the required minimum of 185 instructional 
days and 197. In 1974-75, the number of school days was 194 so that the 
maximum number of professional activity days was nine. For 1975-76, it was 


again the maximum of 12 days. 


This action that permitted an increase in professional activity days from 
one to from nine to twelve depending on the calendar for a specific school 
year has the effect of reducing the number of instructional days for ele- 
mentary school pupils. Each year the school board must determine the num- 
ber of professional activity days to be permitted. The fact that the 
Ministry of Education sets the minimum number of instructional days at 185 
carries the implication that no greater number is required for this purpose. 
Consequently, each school board is under extreme pressure from its staff to 
declare all school days in excess of 185 as professional activity days. 

The assumption that no more than 185 instructional days are required is in- 


valid for a number of reasons. 
(a) Preparation of Teachers 


It is somewhat anomalous that, eight to ten years ago when students 
who had completed Grade 12 and had taken one summer of professional 
preparation became teachers in the elementary schools, one day was 
allowed under The Schools Administration Act for a teachers’ institute 
or conference. Now, when almost all new entrants to the profession at 
the elementary level are required to have a Bachelor's degree, it is 
considered necessary to have nine to twelve days for professional ac- 
tivities. The reasoning seems to be that the teacher is no longer re- 
quired as a condition of his employment to accept personal responsi- 
bility for maintenance or improvement of his professional competence. 
It is recognized that there are some considerations in curriculum de- 
velopment for a particular system or school that require some time for 
professional activities beyond maintenance of professional competence 


but nine to twelve days is in our judgement excessive in the extreme. 
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(b) 


(c) 


Cost of Professional Activity Days 


In recent years the total cost of elementary and secondary education 
has exceeded two billion dollars per year. If from this figure is de- 
ducted the annual costs associated with the payment for school build- 
ings, the cost in 1975-76 is still in excess of two billion dollars. 
If, in round figures, the number of school days is placed at 200, the 
cost per day of operating Ontario's elementary and secondary schools 
is at least $10 million per day. The cost for nine to twelve profes- 
sional activity days is, therefore, from $90 million to $120 million 
per year. It would be a bold person indeed who would contend that 


value is received for that level of expenditure. 


Provision for Pupils 


At the elementary school level real hardships are imposed on many 
families because of the release of their children from school so that 
teachers can participate in professional activity days. For a number 
of reasons that it is unnecessary to enumerate here, more and more 
mothers are involved in the work force. Because the school week nor- 
mally coincides with the parents' work week, it is possible for many 
working parents to fulfill most of their working commitments while 
their children are at school. But when the school time is reduced by 
nine to twelve days a considerable burden is imposed on a working 
family to provide supervision for their children in the parents’ ab- 
sence. It can be argued that the school does not exist to provide a 
"baby-sitting" service for working mothers and that parents have a 
responsibility to provide proper supervision for their children regard- 
less of the function of the school. While both of these contentions 
have considerable validity, they do not realistically take into account 
the circumstances and conditions that account for both parents being 

in the labour force. For example, in the present economic climate, and 
particularly because of the impact of inflation, both parents are often 
required to work to support their families. In other cases, a single 
parent is the sole support of the family. In still other examples, 
both parents are desirous of participating in the self-fulfilling role 


that employment out of the home provides. Even where the working 
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parents are prepared to provide day-care, there is such a shortage of 
adequate facilities for this purpose that they are unable to secure 
them for their children. Even more difficult is the possibility of se- 
curing proper supervision for occasions when the schools close for pro- 


fessional activity days spasmodically throughout the school year. 
(d) Reduction in Instructional Time 


But perhaps the most significant impact of the professional activity 
days for the elementary school child is the reduction in the time 
available for instruction. While the teacher's involvement in some 
professional acitivity days may improve his competence and profession- 
al performance, it is questionable whether the result of this improve- 
ment comes near compensating for the loss of from nine to twelve days 
of instructional time each year. The cumulative total of professional 
activity days over the school career of a child from junior kindergar- 
ten to the end of Grade 13 amounts to about three-quarters of a whole 
school year. In these times when there are criticisms of the accom- 
plishments of the school in the inculcation of the basic skills, know- 
ledge and values, the teaching profession has a responsibility to show 
that the allocation of nine to twelve days to professional activity 
days is justified in terms of the quality of education available to 
its pupils. This is an area where research is sorely needed, using an 
experimental setting to provide the necessary data. There is evidence 
to indicate that the definition of professional activity is being 
interpreted in some jurisdictions to include activities that do not 
remotely correspond to those listed in the Regulation and that should 
more properly be classified as part of the teachers' regular duties. 
Until positive evidence that justifies the allocation of this time to 
professional activity days is available, the schools should revert to 
the maximum utilization of the time available for instructional pur- 


poses, 
Mid-Term Break 


School boards now have authority under the Regulation to designate five 


consecutive school days for a mid-winter break. Again, the decision to 
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grant authority to boards to determine the dates when schools are closed 
for this purpose is intended to increase the decision-making authority of 
school boards. In practice, the effect in this direction is minimal since 
there is a relatively narrow range of dates when the mid-term break can be 
set. While the Regulation permits a choice by a board of five consecutive 
days between the first school day in January and the last school day in 
June, this suggests a degree of leeway that in practice is almost non- 
existent. By definition, a mid-term break does not come at the beginning 
or the end of a term. It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of par- 
ents if any board were so unwise as to declare the first five school days 
in January as the mid-term break! Consequently, where no choice really 
exists in practice, it can hardly be said that a choice does in fact exist 


Seg Uae 


Usually, the mid-term break is scheduled just after mid-March, as might be 
expected. The Regulation and the Ministry of Education in Memorandum yan 
suggest that the mid-winter break in 1975-76 be from March 22 to March 26, 
1976, both days inclusive. There is, however, room for confusion when the 
responsibility rests with local boards. For example, the children of Roman 
Catholic Separate School supporters, some of whom attend a Roman Catholic 
Separate School at the elementary level and some others of whom attend a 
secondary school under a Board of Education in the same municipality, may 
find that the mid-term break is set at a different times by the two boards. 
The result is that all the children of the same family are not free from 
school during the same week. This can also happen when some children in 
the same family attend a Public School in the school board jurisdiction 
where they live while other children in the same family attend a secondary 


school in an adjoining or other school board jurisdiction. 


The responsibility to determine the dates for the mid-term break adds little 
or nothing to the independence of school boards. As a matter of fact it may 
involve the boards in administrative trivialities that may take valuable 
time from more substantive issues about which the board should be concerned. 
The granting to school boards of responsibility in this area is mere token- 


ism in so far as board independence is concerned. It is sometimes cited as 


emocanden School Year and Holidays 1975-76 - Form 94, Ministry of Educa- 


tion, Toronto, January, 1975. 
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an indication of support of the principle of greater authority to school 
boards to counteract criticism that the power of decision-making in areas 


that really matter in education are being denied to school boards. 


It is our view that there are certain areas where the Ministry of Education 
should retain responsibility and authority. The determination of the dates 
for the mid-term break is in this category. It seems to us that the Minis- 
try of Education by Regulation should establish dates close to the middle 

of March for the mid-term break so that all schools will be closed for the 


same five days. 


Examinations 


At the secondary school level provision is usually made for two or three 
sets of formal examinations during the school year. The number of school 
days used for this purpose varies considerably from school to school. But 
there are schools that use as many as 21 days of the minimum number of 185 
teaching days for this purpose. In 1975-76, of the total of 197 days, 
therefore, twelve days may be devoted to professional activity days and 21 
days set aside for formal examinations, leaving 164 days when regular 
classes are in operation. It is inevitable that a good proportion of the 
staff of a secondary school will not be on duty during examination periods 
since not all teachers are required at any one time to supervise those 
students who are writing examinations. This is a highly wasteful and in- 


efficient method for the evaluation of pupil progress. 


In so far as the preparation for and writing of examinations are learning 
experiences, a case can be made for them. But it must be recognized that 
the time devoted to the writing of formal school-wide examinations is 

taken from the time available for new learnings and expanded programs. 
There does not seem to be any plausible case to be made for the superior- 
ity of formal school-wide examinations to the exclusion of continuous eval- 
uation through periodic class tests administered by the regular teacher 
during his scheduled class period with a particular group of pupils. In- 
deed, in terms of evaluation of a pupil's progress and the opportunity to 
undertake remedial or corrective teaching as a result of early identifica- 


tion of a pupil's difficulties, class tests have much to commend them over 
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formal school-wide examinations. Certainly, from the standpoint of effi- 
cient use of the limited instructional time available and the necessity to 
enable students to achieve at the highest level of their potential, it is 
difficult to justify the use of up to 21 days for formal school-wide 


examinations. 
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CHAPTER 9 
SALARIES AND OTHER ALLOWANCES TO SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


For more than one hundred years in Ontario, school trustees served without 
salary. Throughout this whole period, school boards were able to attract 
to their membership, by either election or appointment, citizens who were 
willing to serve their communities without financial gain to themselves and 
often at considerable personal sacrifice in terms of time and money. Many 
of the most significant and positive accomplishments in Ontario education 


were the result of the contributions of these public-spirited citizens. 
Provisions for Payment of Allowances to Trustees 


As in so many aspects of society, changes that occurred following World War 
II brought with them a demand for payment to members of school boards for 
their services. The payment of salaries to municipal councillors was used 
as an argument for similar treatment for school trustees. Increase in the 
size of school board jurisdictions, represented by high school districts 

and township school areas, required that more time be devoted to the role of 
trustee. The absence of any payment to trustees was said to confine candi- 
dacy to those who had personal means to enable them to serve as trustees 

and to deny membership to many parents and other ratepayers whose incomes 
were insufficient to permit them to make the sacrifice of time and money 


required. 


As early as 1941, Section 15 of The Public Schools Act was amended to permit 
the board of school trustees for a township school area to pay to each 
trustee a mileage allowance not exceeding seven cents for each mile neces- 
sarily travelled by him in going to the meetings of the board from his home 
and returning to his home, provided that no such allowance was to be paid in 
respect of more than eight meetings in any ae In 1949, a further amend- 


ment to the same forse permitted the board of a township school area to pay 


ithe School Law Amendment Act, 1941, Statutes of Ontario, 1941, Chapter 52, 
Section: 127 

-The Public Schools Amendment Act, 1949, Statutes of Ontario, 1949, Chapter 
84, Section 1. 
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to each trustee a sum not exceeding $5 for each of not more than twelve 
meetings attended by the trustee in any one year. The mileage allowance 
could be extended to all meetings from the earlier allowance of eight 


meetings. 


In 1954, The Secondary Schools and Boards of Education ere was amended to 
permit the board of a high school district comprising two or more munici- 


palities or parts thereof to pay allowances to its members comparable to 


those existing under The Public Schools Act. 


In the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1960," the provisions of the amendments 


of 1949 and 1954, were incorporated in The Schools Administration Act. 


In 1964, Section 36 of The Schools Administration nee was amended to per- 
mit any board with more than three trustees to pay to each trustee, except 
trustees appointed to a board of education for secondary school purposes 
only, for each month an honorarium not exceeding an amount based on the 
average daily attendance of pupils in the schools operated by the board in 
the preceding year in accordance with a formula set out in the amendment 


and shown in Table 34. 


The range of honoraria extended from a maximum of $5 per month for a board 
with an average daily attendance of fewer than 60 pupils to a maximum of 
$150 per month where the average daily attendance was 60,000 or more. In 
the case of a trustee appointed to a board of education, who was not 
entitled to vote on a motion that affected public schools exclusively, the 
board could pay an honorarium for each month not exceeding one-half of the 
amount provided in Table 35 based on the average daily attendance of pupils 
in all secondary schools operated by the board in the preceding year. The 


maximum mileage allowance for a board with more than three trustees was 


3the Secondary Schools and Boards of Education Act, 1954, Statutes of 
Ontario, 1954, Chapter 87, Section 34, subsection (2) (b). 


4ohe Schools Administration Act, R.S.0O., 1960, Chapter 361, Section 36. 
7 


he Schools Administration Amendment Act, 1964 
1964, Chapter 105, Section 8. 


» Statutes.of Ontario, 
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TABLE 34 


HONORARTIA FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


1964-1968 
Average Maximum 
Daily Monthly 
Attendance Honorarium 
Fewer than 60 Coss 
60 or more but fewer than 100 7 
100 or more but fewer than 200 10 
200 or more but fewer than 300 ine 
300 or more but fewer than 600 20 
600 or more but fewer than 1,000 30 
1,000 or more but fewer than 2,000 40 
2,000 or more but fewer than 3,000 50 
3,000 or more but fewer than 6,000 60 
6,000 or more but fewer than 10,000 70 
10,000 or more but fewer than 20,000 90 
20,000 or more but fewer than 30,000 110 
30,000 or more but fewer than 60,000 130 
60,000 or more 150 


raised to ten cents per mile and was extended to include meetings of commit- 


tees of the board as well as meetings of the board. 


In 1966, Beaman Gan to Section 36 of The Schools Administration Act re- 
moved the restriction that precluded payment of honoraria to trustees un- 
less there were more than three on a board and provided that a board might 
pay to its chairman, an additional honorarium not exceeding 25 per cent of 


the amount that might be paid to him as a trustee. 


orhe Schools Administration Amendment Act, 1966, Statutes of Ontario, 


1966, Chapter 140, Section 7. 
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In 1968, by an amendment to The Schools Administration vane provision was 
made to allow a maximum monthly honorarium to trustees in accordance with 
a formula based on enrolment of pupils with the school board on September 
30 of the preceding year in all schools operated by the board on January 1 


of the current year. (Table 35) 


TABLE 35 


HONORARIA FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


1968-1974 
Enrolment Maximum 
September 30 Monthly 
Preceding Year Honorarium 
Fewer than 100 10 
100 - 499 23 
500 "=" 15999 50 
2,000 - 4,999 100 
5,000 - 14,999 150 
15,,000°— 295999 200 
305000%—="5975999 250 
60,000 or more 300 


A board was allowed to determine by its own vote the amount to be paid up 
to the maximum limit. In the case of a trustee of a board of education who 
was not entitled to vote on a matter that affected public schools exclu- 
sively, the amount of the honorarium was based on the enrolment on Septem- 
ber 30 in the preceding year in all secondary schools which, on January nf 
of the current year, were operated by the board. Provision was made to 
permit a board to pay its chairman an additional honorarium not exceeding 
one-third, instead of the former one-quarter, of the honorarium paid to him 


as a trustee. 


In the case of a trustee who represents his area board on the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board, provision exists for payment of an additional sum not 


exceeding $200 per month, or $2,400 per year. For each member appointed by 


’The Schools Administration Amendment Act, 1968, Statutes of Ontario, 1968, 
Chapter 121, Section 10. 
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the Metropolitan Separate School Board to the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board, the corresponding allowance in $100 per month or $1,200 per year. 
The Chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board may be paid an addi- 
tional allowance not exceeding one-third of the allowance paid to him as a 
member of the Metropolitan Toronto School Boarder or one-third of $2,400, 
or $800. 


When The Education Act, TORA te was passed on December 20, 1974, it con- 
tained substantial revisions in the formula and in the amount of the maxi- 


mum monthly honorarium permitted. The new formula is shown in Table 36. 


TABLE 36 


HONORARIA FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


1975 

Enrolment on Maximum Number of 

September 30 Monthly Boards in 
Preceding year Allowance Category 
Fewer than 2,000 $100 69 

2,000 - 9,999 200 54 
10,000 - 39,999 400 41 
40,000 or more 600 14% 


Note: “Metropolitan Toronto School Board not included. 


The new formula increased by ten times, the maximum allowance permitted for 
trustees where the enrolment is fewer than 100 pupils. There are a rela- 
tively large number of boards in Northern Ontario in this category. Most 
of these operate one school and most have from one to four classrooms. The 


comparative figures and the amounts of the increases are shown in Table 37. 


The new Act also discontinued the distinction, in as far as the honoraria 


Sthe Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, R.S.0., 1970, Chapter 295, 
Section 127 (f)}. 


"The Education Act, 1974, Statutes of Ontario, 1974, Chapter 109, Section 


164. 
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TABLE 37 


TRUSTEE HONORARIA AND HONORARIA INCREASES 
ree rene a a eS RO ENR it 
1974 and 1975 


Monthly Monthly 
Enrolment Maximum Maximum Amount Percent 
September 30 Allowable Allowable of Monthly Monthly 
Preceding Year Honorarium Honorarium Increase Increase 
1974 1975 1975 1975 
Fewer than 100 KE) $100 $ 90 900 
100 - 499 Zo 100 ifs 300 
500 - 1,999 50 100 50 100 
2,000 - 4,999 100 200 100 100 
5,000 - 9,999 150 200 50 cei 
10,000 = 14,999 150 400 250 166 
15,000 - 29,999 200 400 200 100 
30,000 - 39,999 250 400 150 60 
40,000 - 59,999 250 600 350 140 
60,000 or more 300 600 300 100 


are concerned, between members of a board of education entitled to vote on 
a motion exclusively affecting public schools and those not entitled to 
vote on such a motion. Consequently, all members of a board of education 


are now entitled to the same honoraria. 


The amount that a trustee may receive at the maximum allowable honorarium 
varies from a low of $1,200 per annum where the enrolment is fewer than 
2,000 to a maximum of $7,200 per annum where the enrolment is 40,000 or 
more. For a small board with three trustees, the total maximum cost to 
the board is $3,600, whereas for the largest board it could be a total of 
$144,000 for a board with 20 trustees. In the case of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board and its area boards, the maximum allowable amounts 
for honoraria are shown in Table 38. In addition, a board may now pay to 
its chairman an allowance not exceeding one-half, instead of one-third as 


formerly, the allowance that may be paid to him as a board member. 


In the case of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, the Board may still 
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TABLE 38 


HONORARIA TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


1975 
Number Amount of Total of Tota. 
of Honorarium Honoraria Chairman's of 

Board Trustees per Trustee to Trustees Honorarium Honoraria 
East York 10 (8 + 2) * 800 +48 ,000 #5400 $50,400 
Etobicoke 12 (10 + 2) 7,200 86,400 3,600 90,000 
North York 16 (14 + 2) 7,200 Loco 3,600 118,800 
Scarborough T45612-4+ 2) 7,200 100, 800 3,600 104,400 
Toronto 25 nG22)+: 3) 7,200 180 ,000 3,600 183,600 
York 10 (8 + 2) 4,800 48,000 2,400 50,400 
Sub-total 872674. + 19) aa 578,400 19,200 597,600 
Metropolitan 
Toronto 20 (17 + 3) 2,400 (20) oy iol 010) 800 52,400 
School Board 3 alternates Lez005 “(3) 
Totat 87 ee 630,000 20,000 650,000 
Metropolitan 
Separate 
School Board 21 T5200 1515200 3,600 154,800 
GRAND TOTAL 108 --- 781,200 23,600 804, 800 


pay to trustees from the City of Toronto and the five boroughs that make-up 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board an additional allowance of $200 per 
month or $2,400 per annum to each trustee. The latter Board may also pay 
an allowance of one-third the amount paid to the trustee chosen by its mem- 
bers to serve as chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. At the 
maximum, the sum is $800 per annum. Similarly, for each member appointed 
by the Metropolitan Separate School Board, the allowance is still $100 per 
month or $1,200 per year. 


The new Act permits payment to a member of the board, in respect of travel 
to and from his residence to attend a meeting of the board, or a committee 
thereof, that is held within the area of jurisdiction of the board, for 
expenses necessarily incurred therefor or such lesser amount as may be de- 
termined by the board. Alternatively, it may pay the member a mileage 


allowance at a rate determined by the board. In addition, a board may 
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authorize a member to travel on designated business of the board and may 
reimburse the member for his actual expenses incurred on business of the 


board, or such lesser amount as may be determined by the years 


There are other allowances for which school trustees are eligible. For 
example, under The Income Tax Act, a proportion of the honorarium can be 
declared non-taxable for income tax purposes. Where this is done, a con- 
siderable additional benefit can accrue to the trustee, depending on the 
income tax bracket applicable to him. As well, boards are entitled, under 
The Education Act, to pay the travelling expenses and membership fees in- 
curred by any member of the board in attending meetings of an educational 


association. 


While each school board is entitled to establish the amount of the hono- 
rarium for a trustee at any level below the maximum permitted by the legis- 
lation, in actual practice the great majority of boards set the amount at 
the maximum allowable. The attitude seems to be that there must be justi- 
fication for payment of the maximum since that amount has the endorsation 
of the Legislature. The effect is to relieve trustees to a considerable 
extent from the necessity to justify the establishment of their honoraria 


at the maxima amounts permitted by the legislation. 


Determination of Honoraria for Trustees 


It would in our view be preferable to remove the formula from the legisla- 

tion and allow trustees to establish and justify the level of the honoraria 
to be paid to them. This practice is already operative with municipal coun- 
cils and there seems no logical reason to treat school boards in a different 


manner. 


There are, however, certain safeguards that should be built into the proce- 
dures for the determination of the amount of the honoraria to be paid to 

both councillors and trustees. It is our view that the amount of the hono- 
rarium to be paid to a member of either a council or a school board should 


be established by an open vote of the council or school board at the 


MO rp ide Chapter 109, Section 164, subsections (2) to (4) inclusive. 
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October meeting of the year in which the municipal and school board elec- 
tions are held. The salary established at that meeting should become effec- 
tive on January 1 of the next year and should remain at that level until 
voted on again in October of the next election year. Under this procedure 
councillors and trustees would be held accountable for the decision made in 
October of the election year at the elections held in December of that year. 
They would not benefit personally unless their action was endorsed by their 
re-election. Elected representatives would receive stated honoraria for 
their term of office and they would know the amounts when they allowed their 
names to be on the ballot. This procedure would avoid the present too-com- 
mon practice of increasing the honoraria immediately after an election with 
the hope on the part of the elected representatives that the voters will 


forget the action of their elected trustees by the end of the two-year term. 
Financing of Honoraria for Trustees 


The total amount of any honorarium paid to councillors or trustees should 
not be subject to legislative or other form of grant. The total amount 

paid to the elected representatives should be a charge against property 
taxes in the jurisdiction for which the representatives have been elected. 
This fact should be well publicized so that ratepayers will be aware of the 
impact on their taxes of honoraria paid to their representatives. This pro- 
cedure is quite justified since the elected officials are there to repre- 
sent their constituents, to serve their interests, and to be held account- 


able by them. 
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CHAPTER 10 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Authority for Private Schools 


Provision exists for the establishment and operation of private schools in 
Ontario. A "private school" is defined as an institution at which instruc- 
tion is provided at any time between the hours of 9 a.m., and 4 p.m., on 
any school day for five or more pupils who are of or over compulsory school 
age in any of the subjects of the elementary or secondary school courses of 
study and that is not a school as defined in The Education AG, Tey) ae The 
same Act sets out the conditions under which private schools may function 


.J e 2 

in Ontario. 

Enrolment in Private Schools 
See ee ee EL EVALE oChOoOols 


The enrolment in private schools on the last school day in September, 1974, 
was 51,440. The numbers of transfers, retirements, and admissions during 
the school year 1973-74 are shown in Table 39. The net increase in enrol- 
ment during the period from September, 1973, to September, 1974, was 3,940. 
The enrolment trends for the period from 1967 to 1974 are indicated by the 
figures in Table 40. Over the eight-year span the total enrolment has in- 
creased by 8,454 students or 19.7 per cent. A considerable proportion of 
the increase is at the junior kindergarten and kindergarten levels. In 
each of grades 9 and 10 there has been a slight drop in enrolment, while in 
in each of grades 11 and 12 there has been a slight increase. Grade 13 

has shown a more atonitieant increase, while the total of the ungraded com- 
mercial and other programs has increased slightly. Overall, the figures 
have remained relatively static. The enrolment of 51,440 in private 
schools in September, 1974, was approximately 2.6 per cent of the enrol- 
ment of 1,994,489 in public elementary and secondary schools. The numbers 


enrolled in the different types of private schools are given in Table 41. 


tthe Education Act, 1974, Statutes of Ontario, 1974, Chapter 109, Section 
1, subsection (1), paragraph 40. 


ethide Section 15, subsections (1) to (9) inclusive. 
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TABLE 41 
PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLMENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
ee oe ee 


September, 1974 


Percentage 
Distribution 
. Number of Enrolment of Total 
Type of School Schools Male Female Total Enrolment 
Boys' schools 
Day pupils only om 4, 402 4,462 Ore, 
Boarders only 5 202 202 0.4 
Day pupils and boarders ‘iat J 0S 3,163 oa 
eee 
Total, boys' schools S127, (evar 15x82 


Se rr ee ee ae 


Girls' schools 


Day pupils only 20 U3 eo US TOts 

Boarders only a 41 41 Out 

Day pupils and boarders 7. 888 888 Ab a) 
a ae eee 
Total, girls’ schools 28 One oemtb a 32 Zee 


a a a er eg ee Re ee 


Co-educational schools 


Day pupils only 2316341 5 542.075 62.4 

Boarders only 4 41 34 Jo Our 

Day pupils and boarders Jag 2,086 on a oe Bee LO 
ne ee ee oe ee ee 
Total co-educational schools 25/7) 189468" 6184913897. 387 AFA 2) 


ee ee eee 
All schools 


Day pupils only 206 3205803) 5215037041 840 81.4 

Boarders only 10 243 15 318 0.6 

Day pupils and boarders 40 5,249 AO 33m. £OL Lon0 
rn ee ee ee eee 
Total, all schools SIGS 26,5295 825 7145050, 440 100 


Source: Education Statistics Ontario, L974, epamell0: 
oe arcade eecolietn deat NEUE iy Tel Bw ah CS 
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Inspection of Private Schools 


The Act provides for inspection of a private school. The Minister of Edu- 
cation may direct that one or more supervisory officers visit the school, 
in which case each such supervisory officer may enter the school at all 
reasonable hours and conduct an inspection of the school and any records 
or documents relating thereto, and every person who prevents or obstructs 
or attempts to prevent or obstruct any such entry or inspector is guilty 
of an offence and on summary conviction is liable to a fine of not more 
than $200.> It is our view that this authority is essential to ensure 
that, where there is reason to believe that a student's education in a 
particular private school is being adversely affected, this fact can be 
made known to parents and the public. For this reason the safeguard of 


the right to inspect is justified. 


There is also provision whereby the Minister of Education may, on the 
request of any person operating a private school, provide for inspection 
of the school in respect of the standard of instruction in the subjects 
leading to the Secondary School Graduation Diploma and to the Secondary 
School Honour Graduation Diploma, and may determine and charge a fee fOr 
such Mienectionne It is in the exercise of this optional provision that 


a number of questions arise. 


Private schools are usually established to provide an alternative to the 
public system of education, although some are founded as commercial enter- 
prises to be operated for financial profit. Some of those in the first 
category have been in existence for many years and have acquired an en- 
viable reputation for the quality of their programs and some of them have 
provided a highly satisfactory environment for resident students. Some 

of those operated for profit are also providing good educational exper- 
iences for children, particularly in areas requiring programs to meet the 
special needs of pupils. It is desirable that parents have the right 

to have their children educated outside the public system of education 


i 


Stpid, Section 15, subsection (6). 


4tbid: Section 15, subsection (7). 


Oa y's 


provided they assume responsibility for the alternative. However, it seems 
to be a contradiction that private schools operating as an alternative to 
the public system should then request that inspection be carried out by 
supervisory officers appointed by the Minister of Education. Inevitably, 
these officials will assess the programs they observe in the light of their 
experiences with programs in the public system. In the knowledge that this 
will be so, teachers in the private schools are likely to be influenced to 
adopt practices, procedures, content, and methods similar to those in the 
public system. When this happens, the major justification for the private 
school - as an alternative to the public system - is either removed or sub- 


Stantially lessened. 


There are several reasons why private schools request inspection by offi- 

cials of the Ministry of Education. Parents who might be concerned about 

the "standards" of the private schools are reassured if the private school 
advertises that it is inspected by officials of the Ministry. This enables 
the private school to attract students who might otherwise not enroll. The 
confidence of parents in the Ministry's assessment should not really be de- 
pendent on the inspection since it is limited in terms of time and perfunc- 


tory in the extent of the evaluation that is possible. 


The fact that inspected private schools are allowed to recommend students 
for the Secondary School Graduation Diploma and the Secondary School Honour 
Graduation Diploma issued by the Ministry of Education also reassures par- 
ents and students that the private school program is acceptable. But adop- 
tion of the Ministry's curriculum guidelines by the private school is an- 
other factor that tends to duplicate the programs of the public system 
rather than provide an alternative to them. Private schools that are in- 
spected can also recommend students for the Ontario Scholarship. This 
award requires an average of 80 per cent on a stated number of credits at 
the Grade 13 level and carries with it a certificate of designation as an 
Ontario Scholar and a cash payment of $100. Under these conditions there 
is a real limitation on the ability of the private schools to develop and 
implement creative, innovative, experimental, and different programs. Con- 
sequently, the private schools that request inspection are working at cross 
purposes, in so far as the attainment of the objective of an alternative to 


the public system is concerned. 


Pag IS: 


It is our view that justification for the existence of private schools in 
Ontario depends on a number of factors. First, they should provide a 
viable and educationally acceptable alternative to the public system. For 
example, in the pursuit of this objective, their independence should enable 
them to be innovative, experimental, and creative in the development of 
programs and courses that might be more difficult to introduce in publicly- 
supported schools. They should be able to emphasize the inculcation of 
values that they accept but which might be impossible to teach to the more 
heterogeneous population of a school in the public system. They should 
avoid becoming a pale imitation of other schools in Ontario, or elsewhere, 
where the student body, teaching staff, facilities, and circumstances are 


quite different. 


Secondly, private schools should establish their own criteria and standards 
for quality education and should attract students on the basis of their 
success in the attainment of those objectives and not by advertising the 
fact that they conform to the inspection requirements of the Ministry of 
Education in Ontario. They should build a reputation for excellence with 
their students, the parents of their students, and with the post-secondary 
institutions which receive their graduates, rather than relying on the fact 
that their inspected schools can recommend students for the Secondary 

School Graduation Diploma or the Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma. 
Each private school should strive to have its own graduation certificate 
accepted as the equivalent or better when compared with the two diplomas 
awarded by the public system. In addition, each private school should make 
its own special awards for scholarship and high achievement in other aspects 
of its programs at a level equivalent to or better than the Ontario Scholar- 
ship. Unless it is able to establish its unique characteristics, a private 
school will have surrendered much of its reason for being and will have 
missed its opportunity to provide a quality of education unavailable by any 


other means. 


Basic to the attainment of the goals outlined above is a degree of indepen- 
dence to enable the achievement of those goals. In their own interests, 

private schools should abandon their requests for inspection by supervisory 
officers of the Ministry of Education and their reliance on the paper stan- 


dards represented by the graduation diplomas and the Ontario Scholarship of 
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the public system. The Ministry of Education should not limit the role 
which private schools might fulfill by involving itself in their affairs 
through inspection, even when the request originates with the private 


schools. 


There is a cost factor associated with the request for and provision of in- 
spection by supervisory officers of the Ministry of Education. Each inspec- 
ted school is required to pay a nominal inspection fee so that there is 
some cost to the private school. The Ministry of Education must engage 
supervisory officers in its Regional Offices to carry out the requested in- 
spections. For the province as a whole, the time required is substantial, 
particularly in the Toronto area where a number of the larger private 
schools are situated. Since the salary of an official of the Ministry in- 
volved in the inspection is in the range of $25,000 to $30,000 it is esti- 
mated that, including benefits, secretarial assistance, etc., the minimum 
cost of provision of inspection across the province is $200,000 per annum. 
For the reasons already given, it is in our view not only an unnecessary 


expenditure but probably an undesirable one as well. 
Unique Private Schools 


There are a few private schools that are especially unique and that call 
for some comment. The special circumstances that apply to each are out- 


lined below. 


€a) SaThe University of Toronto Schools 


The University of Toronto maintains, as an integral part of the Facul- 
ty of Education, a special school educating students from Grade 7 to 
the Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma, granted after success- 
ful completion of Grade 13. This is the University of Toronto Schools. 
It has two main roles: to provide an academic education for boys and 
girls with above-average ability and to assist the Faculty in the 
training of student teachers by providing practical experience in the 


elessrconee The history of U.T.S., goes back to 1908, when the Board 


Ee 


The University of Toronto Schools, Prospectus, 371 Bloor Street West, 


Toronto. 


ie 


of Governors of the University of Toronto decided to establish elemen- 
tary and secondary schools so that students of the new Faculty of Edu- 
cation, which began operation in 1910, might have opportunities for 


practice-teaching. 


U.T.S., maintains an enrolment of 420 students. Admission is by com- 
petitive examination held annually. Approximately 70 students are 


admitted each year and places are open to both boys and girls. 


U.T.S., has been financed mainly by a per capita grant from the Onta- 
rio Ministry of Colleges and Universities, through the University of 
Toronto. In 1974-75, the amount was $425,000. In 1975-76, the grant 
amounted to $500,000 and for 1976-77, it is projected at $550,000. 
Based on the stated enrolment of 420 students, the per student grants 
for the three years are $1,012, $1,190 and $1,310 respectively. There 
is also a fee of $320 per year to be paid by the parent. For 1976-77, 
the total support will be approximately $1,630 per student. Conse- 
quently, for 420 students, the estimated cumulative amount will be 


$684,400. 


There are a number of reasons why the continuance of U.T.S., as a 
largely publicly-supported school cannot be justified. First, the 
need that existed for a practice-teaching facility when the school was 
established in 1910 can now be met by many schools in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area and in adjoining educational jurisdictions. Secondly, 
the competitive admission requirements mean that the student body is 
made up of a select and academically-oriented high-achievement group. 
It does not, therefore, provide a practice-teaching experience of the 
type to be encountered by beginning teachers after graduation from the 
Faculty of Education. Thirdly, the program is almost exclusively 
oriented towards academic subjects whereas the great majority of second- 
ary schools in Ontario are composite high schools offering a broad 
range of programs and courses across the whole spectrum of the curric- 
ulum. Therefore, the practice-teaching experience at U.T.S., is not 
representative of the school organization and curriculum in the 
schools where graduates of the Faculty of Education will teach. For 
these reasons, it would be more realistic to have practice-teaching 


assignments made to schools more representative of the kinds of 
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(b) 


experience prospective teachers are likely to meet after graduation. 


The element of cost is another important factor to be considered in 
the operation of U.T.S. If the students in Grades 7 to 13 at Wad We 
were in attendance at the schools within the jurisdictions where they 
reside, the cost of providing their education would be relatively 
small compared with the cost of operation of U.T.S. The addition of 

a small number of students to each of a large number of schools would 
not in most cases require any additional staff over the number already 
employed. At the present time, U.T.S., is a private school supported 
to a large extent by public funds. This is a serious contradiction of 
the stated policy of the Ontario Government that public funds must not 
be used to support private schools. We are in agreement with the pro- 
vincial policy but believe the government should not permit the anomaly 
represented by financial support to U.T.S., however indirect or cir- 
cuitous the method for provision of the funds may be. It is our view 
that the province should discontinue its financial support for U.T.S., 


and in the process effect an economy of $500,000 or more per year. 


There are other reasons why provincial support to U.T.S., is unjusti- 
fied. There are many other private schools in Ontario which must 
charge a substantially-higher fee than U.T.S., because they must com- 
pensate for the grant made by the province to U.T.S. This gives an 
unfair advantage to U.T.S., and creates a considerable disadvantage 
for other schools offering an educational program of comparable 
quality. In addition, for students of comparable ability who choose, 
for a variety of reasons, to attend private schools other than U.T.S., 
there is the additional cost represented by the provincial contribu- 
tion per pupil to U.T.S., but not available to them. On an even 
broader basis, all taxpayers are required to contribute to the support 
of an exclusive educational institution to which their children are 
not admissible even though it is at a level where education is con- 


sidered to be universally available to all who wish to pursue it.. 


Neuchatel Junior College 


Neuchatel Junior College is a private school situated in the City of 


rN) 


Neuchatel, Switzerland, about twenty miles east of the French Border. 
It has been in operation since 1936 and has been established as an 
entirely separate department under the control of the Department of 
Public Instruction of a Canton in Si eeen ie At the same time, it 
is designated as a private school in Ontario and regularly requests 
that it be inspected by supervisory officers of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for Ontario. The principal and several other members of the staff 
are originally from Ontario. The school offers a program largely 
equivalent to the academic Grade 13 in Ontario. The courses are 
designed to permit Canadian and United States students to complete 
their last year of secondary school in Europe, or to help high school 


: ; F , , i 
graduates to earn advanced credit for the university of their choice. 


The College uses the fact that it is inspected by supervisory officers 
of the Ministry of Education for Ontario to attract students, to re- 
commend students for the Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma, 
and to recommend students for the Ontario Scholarship. For these pur- 


poses, it is treated like any private secondary school in Ontario. 


There are, however, substantial differences that do not justify the 
College's designation as a private school in Ontario. The first is 
that it is situated in a foreign country and is under the control of 
the Department of Public Instruction for the Canton of Neuchatel. 
There is serious doubt about the legal authority for the Ministry of 
Education in Ontario to inspect schools outside its territorial juris- 
diction. The Education Act, 1974, is a statute of the Legislature of 
Ontario and as such does not empower the Ministry of Education to 
designate a school in a foreign country as a private school in Onta- 
rio. The further right of the Minister of Education to designate 
supervisory officers in the employ of the Ministry of Education to 
carry out official inspections of schools in another country under 


the jurisdiction of an educational agency of that country is even more 


PNetehatel Junior College, Neuchatel, Switzerland, Prospectus. 


sneucharel Junior College, Supplement to prospectus, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. 
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(c) 


open to question. The authority to award the official Secondary 
School Honour Graduation Diploma, as provided for in the Regulation 
based on the Ontario statute, to graduates of Neuchatel Junior College 
on the recommendation of the principal of a private school situated 

in another country is far from clear. The further action of awarding 
the Ontario Scholarship to graduates of the College is probably 
illegal. In one recent year the College stated that more than one- 
third of its class of one hundred and eight were awarded the Ontario 
Scholarship. Certainly, the authority for the payment by the Minis- 
try of Education of any costs associated with the salary of supervi- 
sory officials while they are engaged in inspection of Neuchatel 
Junior College, their travelling and living expenses for this purpose, 
and the payment of the award of $100 to each graduate designated as 

an Ontario Scholar is not clearly established. Nor does the small 

fee for inspection of a private school reimburse the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for Ontario for the costs of providing the inspection, particu- 
larly for the portion of the supervisory officer's salary and other 


benefits represented by the time spent on the inspection. 


In addition, it is quite possible that diplomas may be awarded, Onta- 
rio Scholars designated, and payment of $100 made to students from 
other provinces of Canada or to students from the United States who 
have never resided in Ontario or have never had any association with 
Ontario. When these things happen, it seems that the generosity of 
the taxpayers in Ontario is being exploited beyond all reasonable 
limits and that the time to call a halt has long passed. It is our 
view, therefore, that the Ministry of Education for Ontario should 
disassociate itself from any involvement with Neuchatel Junior Col- 


lege in Switzerland. 


Canadian Junior College 


The Canadian Junior College is situated in Lausanne, Switzerland. It 
identifies itself as an independent Canadian institution open to North 


American men and women srudents? = Two academically-oriented programs 


8 : ; 
Canadian Junior College, Lausanne, Switzerland, Prospectus. 
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are offered by the College, allowing students to complete the require- 
ments of the Ontario Grade 12 or Grade 13 curricula or their equiva- 
lent. Methods of instruction at the College are those practised at 
university level. Students from provinces other than Ontario are ad- 


mitted. 


The Canadian Junior College also conducts a Research Centre for Stud- 
ies in Marine Sciences and Oceanography in Carriacou in the Grena- 
dines in the Caribbean Sea. It is an extension of the College in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. It is open to North American men and women 


Students and offers two programs at the Grade 12 and 13 levels. 


In its prospectus the College states that the Lausanne College 
operates "within the jurisdiction of the Ontario Ministry of Education. 
Approval and inspection of its courses by the Ministry is requested on 
an annual basis. Admission to university for Grade 13 graduates will 
be determined on the same basis as obtains in any secondary school." 
Similar statements are made in the prospectus regarding the program at 


Carriacou; 


It is our view that the comments already made about Neuchatel Junior 
College are almost equally applicable to the operations of the Cana- 
dian Junior College at Lausanne and Carriacou. We believe, therefore, 
that the Ministry of Education for Ontario should disassociate itself 


from these institutions as well. 
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CHAPTER 11 
GRADE 13 


The Ontario school system is unique in the fact that it offers within its 
secondary schools a year's program designated as Grade 13. The origin of 
this grade level goes back to the latter quarter of the nineteenth century 
when secondary school education became an integral part of the public 
school system. In rural areas and smaller communities, after successful 
completion of the High School Entrance Examination, students often stayed 
on in the elementary school for one or two additional years in the Fifth 
Class. The program was intended to be the equivalent of the first two 
years of a high school and indeed all students in these two years took 


common external Departmental tests, known as Lower School examinations. 


A number of elementary school boards went further and established Contin- 
uation School boards. The schools in these units offered two additional 
years intended to be equivalent to the third and fourth year of a high 
school. Again, all students in these years wrote a set of uniform exter- 
nal Departmental tests known as the Middle School examinations. Both the 
Fifth Classes and the Continuation Schools were introduced to provide an 
opportunity for students who so desired to continue their education while 
living at home or in a nearby community. Otherwise, many of these stu- 


dents would have had to drop out of school. 


In larger centres, high schools were established with a greater number of 
staff who usually held higher qualifications than teachers in the Continu- 
ation Schools. These factors permitted a greater degree of subject spe- 
cialization than was possible in the Continuation Schools where two or 
three teachers attempted to teach all the subjects offered. Where the 
staff was especially well qualified, a high school was permitted to be 
designated as a Collegiate Institute. For the same reasons that Fifth 
Classes and Continuation Schools were established in smaller communities 
to permit students to further their education near their homes, a fifth 
year was conducted in high schools and collegiate institutes. Otherwise, 
most students would have had to leave home to attend one of the small num- 
ber of universities then in existence. The fifth year was designated as 


Upper School. Uniform, external Departmental examinations were also 
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conducted for the Upper School and, while they were gradually abandoned for 
the first four years of the secondary school, they persisted in Grade 13 
until 1968. In the post-elementary programs the first year was named 
"First Form'' and so on with the fifth year designated as "Fifth Form". It 
was much later when the grade designation was applied to the five years of 


the secondary school program. 


There is little doubt that the Fifth Classes and Continuation Schools pro- 
vided an opportunity for students to secure education that would not other- 
wise have been available to them. Quite a number of the graduates of the 
Continuation Schools went on to the Normal Schools to train as elementary 
school teachers. Others went to the Fifth Form and some of these ulti- 
mately went to university. While the numbers proceeding to post-secondary 
education in those days represented a very small proportion of the total 
age-group when compared with the numbers today, they were nevertheless much 
greater than would have been the case if Fifth Classes and Continuation 


Schools had not been provided. 


Abolition of Grade 13 Examinations 


With abolition of the uniform, external Departmental examinations in Grade 
13, an opportunity was provided to eliminate some of the undesirable fea- 
tures of the Grade 13 year. There had been a considerable emphasis on rote 
learning of content for reproduction on the examination paper. This 

applied not only in subjects such as history and geography but also in 
mathematics and science through memorization and application of formulae, 
often with little understanding of the process. While no one denigrates or 
downgrades the necessity for knowledge of content, the nature of the exter- 
nal examinations, with their emphasis on recall of facts, ensured that a 
disproportionate amount of time was devoted to this aspect of the program. 
Since the success of students and the professional reputation of teachers 
depended to a considerable extent on the results of the Grade 13 examina- 
tions, it was understandable that they would place great emphasis on memori- 
zation. Awareness of the importance of content for its own sake was reflec- 
ted in an inordinate emphasis on a study of past examination papers and the 
preparation of model answers in the hope that the same question or ques- 


tions would be repeated in the next examination the following June. 
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There was, too, an increasingly important viewpoint that the ability to 
think with facts and to use facts to solve problems should be major objec- 
tives of the educational program. This position presupposed a knowledge 

of content but it did not stop there. If external examinations were devel- 
oped to incorporate these objectives, it would be most difficult to assess 
answers that might vary widely from student to student with several pos- 
sible answers being equally acceptable. No marking scheme could take the 
many possibilities into account in anything like the way examinations could 
when based on recall of historical events, description of geographic cir- 
cumstances, or memorization of mathematical and scientific formulae. For 
these and other reasons, the external examinations dictated what could be 
done educationally rather than assisting in the achievement of more desir- 


able educational goals. 


The necessity for schools and teachers to have their students achieve good 
results in the Grade 13 examinations prompted many schools to eliminate, 

in the years before Grade 13, any student who was a possible failure if ad- 
mitted to Grade 13. Consequently, for the most part, only those about 
whom the teachers guessed wrongly in Grades 9 to 12 inclusive became fail- 


ures in Grade 13. 


The Grade 13 uniform, external examinations themselves increasingly became 
the subject of considerable questioning. Because they were uniform, there 
was no way that the great variations in the quality of the teaching could 
be adequately taken into account in the assessment of the student's perfor- 
mance. Consequently, students in schools with few or no highly-qualified 
teachers were judged on the same basis as other students in schools with 
the best qualified teachers. The inability of school boards to engage the 
best teachers, largely because there was a shortage of them, became a lia- 
bility for the student for which he was not responsible and about which he 


could do nothing. 


The determination of the marking scheme for the examination was highly sus- 
pect. A tentative scheme for each subject was developed and then tried out 
on a sampling of papers. If too many failed or passed, the scheme was ad- 

justed until the appropriate percentage passed. This was usually around 80 


to 85 percent of the applicants with variations from year to year in each 
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subject. The statistical manipulations to achieve the desired results did 
nothing to inspire confidence in the validity and fairness of the examina- 


tions. 


Two other factors extraneous to education itself ultimately resulted in 
abolition of the examinations. The great increase in enrolment in the sec- 
ondary schools meant that so many examinations were written in June that 

it was impossible to get them all marked and the results processed soon 
enough for universities to carry out their admissions and planning for the 
academic session beginning in September. The other factor was the increas- 
ing cost of conducting the examinations. The multiplicity of subject com- 
mittees, the increase in the number of markers, and the administrative 
machinery necessary to conduct the examinations resulted in a cost of sub- 
stantial proportions. Questions arose about the utilization of the money 
in this manner. When to these factors was added a growing doubt about the 
educational value of the examinations themselves, there existed a climate 


that permitted their discontinuance. 
Grade 13 Since 1968 


The abolition of the Grade 13 uniform external examinations provided an op- 
portunity for educational improvements in a number of ways. Relieved of 

the necessity to "cover" a body of content to the exclusion of almost every 
other objective, teachers were able to pursue some topics much more deeply 
than the superficial treatment formerly accorded them. No longer was it 
necessary to abandon a topic at the point where students were interested 

and desirous of discovering more about it. There was now room for groups 

of students or the individual student to work on different topics at the 
same time. The teacher had an opportunity to become more of a resource per- 
son rather than a lecturer. The possibility for teacher: student planning 
of the class program was greatly enhanced and the provision for the joint 
development of evaluative criteria made relatively easy. Continuous assess- 
ment of each student's progress became an attainable goal without almost 


total reliance on the final, external, uniform examination. 


The possibilities envisioned in 1968 have been realized in considerable 


measure in many schools and classrooms across Ontario. There is evidence 
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that the year in Grade 13 is a sound educational experience for many stu- 
dents. But it would be unrealistic and misleading to claim that the objec- 
tives have been realized in all Grade 13 classrooms to the same extent or 

at the highest level. There are still Grade 13 classes functioning almost 
as if the uniform, external examinations were still operative. The only 
difference is that local examinations of the same type have replaced the 
former model and the methods and practices are continuing as if nothing had 
changed. This is not surprising since it would be expecting too much to 
think that a new philosophy and direction could be implemented uniformly 
well in the relatively short time represented by the period since 1968. 

But there is evidence that through workshops, seminars, and staff discus- 
sions many teachers are more aware of individual differences among students, 
of the necessity for more humane relationships between teachers and stu- 
dents, and of the necessity for more innovative, creative, and experimental 
approaches to solve new problems, to meet new circumstances, and to adopt 

to new societal, economic, political and cultural developments. For other 
teachers, there is a growing recognition that the solutions to current prob- 
lems are not likely to be found in a return to practices, procedures, and 
methods which may have served their day well but which were discarded for 
good and sufficient reasons. There are, of course, those teachers who have 
implicit confidence in the continuance of the methods that they feel have 
worked successfully for them. It will then take time to come closer to the 
ideal that is the unrealized goal of every good teacher for his or her stu- 
dents. While it may be difficult to display the necessary patience in the 
face of the rapid and cataclysmic alterations in the society, there are 
limits to the pace with which educational changes can be realized. Hope- 
fully, the necessary adaptations in education can be made fast enough to 
keep the school abreast of the society in which it functions. This requires 
that the general public, parents, school trustees, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators recognize that better education must be adaptive, innova- 


tive, creative, experimental and forward-looking if it is to be relevant. 


Grade 13 To-day 


Critics of the inclusion of Grade 13 as part of the public secondary school 
organization offer a number of reasons why it should be abolished. Support- 


ers of the Grade 13 year as a desirable part of the school experience offer 
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counter arguments. Some of the points made by proponents of the two sides 


of the issue are presented below. 


(a) 


(b) 


The critic makes the point that Ontario is now the only province that 
requires Grade 13 for secondary school graduation and that no equiva- 


lent jurisdiction in the United States requires it. 


The counter argument is that the non-existence of a similar year in 
other school systems is by itself irrelevant. It may well be that 
Ontario has a valuable educational experience that should not be aban- 


doned merely to conform to practice elsewhere. 


The critic states that graduates of Grade 12 in other jurisdictions 
are admitted to college or university, including some universities in 
Ontario, whereas secondary school graduates in Ontario are required to 


have Grade 13 for admission to Ontario universities. 


The supporter of Grade 13 points out that graduates of Grade 12 in the 
United States go on to college and take a four-year program leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Graduates of Grade 13 in Ontario go on 

to university and complete the equivalent pass or general Bachelor of 
Arts degree in three years. Therefore, the number of years required 

to complete the Bachelor of Arts degree after Grade 12 is the same in 
Ontario as in the United States. As for Grade 12 graduates from other 
provinces being eligible to enroll in Ontario universities, it is poin- 
ted out that the great majority of university entrants in each province 
go on to universities in their own provinces. It is true that there 
will always be some students of high academic ability who graduate from 
Grade 12 and who can make the necessary adjustments to pursue programs 
at Ontario universities. But these represent a small proportion of 
those entering university in any year. For several years the Univer- 
sity of Guelph and Brock University have made special provision for 
students to enroll in their institutions without having completed fully 
the program for the Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma. Each 
of the University of Ottawa and the University of Windsor have conduc- 


ted Preliminary Year programs as alternatives to the Grade 13 year. 
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(c) 


.(d) 


The critic asks why it takes thirteen years in Ontario to complete sec- 
ondary school graduation while in other provinces and states it takes 


only twelve years. 


The answer is that it does not necessarily require thirteen years to 
complete requirements for secondary school graduation in Ontario. A 
considerable proportion of the student body in Ontario does manage to 
complete the program in twelve years. The abolition or deemphasis on 
grade boundaries in the elementary schools allows many students to 
progress at rates that are normal for them and that enable them to 
gain a year before the completion of Grade 8. Consequently, those who 
are academically able to achieve at a faster rate are permitted to do 
so while those who may be less academically oriented are not pushed 
beyond the level of their ability. This is a most important and sig- 
nificant point and one that is inherent in the principle of individual 
differences among students. All too often it is ignored by those who 
seem to assume that all students should achieve at the rate of the 
most able. Any such expectation is unrealistic in terms of what is 
known about the way children grow and develop, about the way they 
learn, and about the distribution of academic ability among the total 


population. 


In addition, most secondary schools have become far more flexible in 
their organizational pattern than was formerly the case. For example, 
in a growing number of school systems, the provision of summer schools, 
the credit system, and the choice that an able student has to take an 
extra option each year combine to make it possible to complete the sec- 
ondary school program in four years if the student so desires. Again, 
however, other students may choose to take their academic program at a 
slower rate and to engage in other educational experiences which they 


believe contribute to their total development. 


The critic believes that abolition of the Grade 13 year would achieve 


a substantial financial saving for the taxpayer. 


The counter argument is that certain assumptions would have to be ac- 


cepted before any economy would be realized and that those assumptions 
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are unacceptable for a number of reasons. The first is that the cri- 
tic assumes that the program at the Grade 13 level can be dispensed 
with completely and the graduates of Grade 12 can undertake the uni- 
versity program as if they had completed Grade 13. This assumption 

is apparently not shared by the universities. For example, during the 
strike of secondary school teachers in the Metropolitan Toronto area 
in the latter half of November, December, and the early part of Janu- 
ary of the school year 1975-76, there was concern that students from 
that area would have the possibility of their admission to university 
in the fall of 1976 jeopardized by the fact that they had missed part 
of their year. The conned of Ontario Universities was specific about 
this matter as the following quotation indicates: 

"In regard to the impact of school closures on the preparation of 
students for higher education, the universities expect that the 
affected schools and students will make every effort to rectify 
any academic deficiencies that may result. Otherwise students may 


be inadequately prepared, particularly in subjects which are pre- 
requisites for university courses. 


The Council wishes to emphasize, under present circumstances, that 
all offers of admission to be made in June are as usual condition- 
al. The universities reserve the right to withdraw early offers 

if the applicant has not satisfactorily completed the required aca- 
demic work by the end of the school year."1 


It seems, therefore, that, if the universities are unwilling to dis- 
pense with the academic preparation provided during a part of the year 
at the Grade 13 level, they would be unlikely to accept a pattern 
whereby it would not be provided at all. 


If this conclusion is valid, abolition of Grade 13 would require some 
type of preparatory program within the universities to compensate for 
the lack of preparation now provided in Grade 13 in the secondary 
schools. The universities have always complained about the inadequacy 
of the preparation of the graduates from Grade 13 to pursue university 
work so that it seems inevitable that they would be even less satis- 
fied with the graduates from Grade 12. Since some of them have estab- 


lished "remedial" courses for entrants who have completed Grade 13, it 


eClackes G. Grant, "Admission to Ontario Universities for September 1976," 
Memorandum issued by Council of Ontario Universities, Toronto, February 
16, 1976. 
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would seem that they would have to go much further in offering similar 


programs to Grade 12 graduates. 


The costs of any such undertaking in the university context would be 
much greater to the taxpayer and to the individual student. For 
example, instructional accommodation in the universities could not in 
the near future absorb the influx of graduates of both Grade 13 and 
Grade 12 in the same year. The magnitude of this problem is indicated 
by the fact that, in 1974, there were 51,074 students enrolled in 

Grade 13 and 103,609 in Grade 12 (Table 42). More space would have to 
be provided in the universities while the accommodation now occupied 

by Grade 13 students would become surplus. Those graduates of Grade 

12 who live in centres where there is no university would be required 
to live away from home for an additional year with all that that means 
in terms of added cost for accommodation, food, and travel. The finan- 
cial implications for several Ontario universities where housing accom- 
modation both in the universities and in their communities is already 
in short supply would be difficult if not impossible to meet. Construc- 
tion of additional residences to meet the demand of increased enrol- 
ments would be difficult to justify, particularly when it is largely 


an organizational change that is involved. 


The relative quality of the educational program in the university is 
also a matter for concern. There is no assurance that substitution of 
a first-year program in the university for Grade 13 in the secondary 
school would result in better instruction or a more satisfactory edu- 
cational experience. Indeed, the possibility that the opposite would 
be true is very real. While all teachers in the secondary school are 
required to have a minimum of one year of professional preparation, 
those assigned to Grade 13 classes are usually among the most experi- 
enced and successful in the school. By comparison, only rarely does 
an academic staff member in a university possess any professional 
teaching preparation. While the university staff member is usually 
more highly qualified academically, he all too often assumes that this 
background compensates for his lack of professional preparation taken 
by the certificated teacher. The validity of this assumption is at 


least open to serious question. But, in addition, in the university 
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there is a tendency to appoint lecturers or junior professorial staff 
to teach first-year courses. While there are notable exceptions to 
this practice, usually by choice of the individual professor, never- 
theless the general rule is that the least experienced staff members 
are assigned to courses for beginning students. In Grade 13 classes 
the maximum enrolment in any subject is not likely to exceed 40 stu- 
dents with most classes having far fewer than this number. In first- 
year university the number of students in many classes far exceeds 
this number to the point where classes have to be held in auditoria 
to accommodate the number enrolled. The degree of student participa- 
tion in discussion, in the opportunity to raise questions, and the 
variety of instructional techniques available to the teacher are far 
more restricted with the large numbers. In addition, the possibility 
afforded to the professor to know his students on an individual basis 
is greatly reduced. Given these circumstances it is difficult to 
believe that, in general, the university could provide a superior edu- 


cational experience to that offered in Grade 13. 


If the Grade 13 were discontinued in the secondary school, there would 
be a large number of teachers whose services would no longer be re- 
quired. Because the staff, who at present are teaching these classes, 
usually have longer experience and are among the more successful mem- 
bers of the profession, they would be retained by their boards. Youn- 
ger staff members, many of. whom have high academic qualifications. 
would be released because of the reduced enrolment represented by 
those who would normally have taken courses at the Grade 13 level. 

When to this situation is added the inevitable decline in enrolment in 
the secondary school for several years in the future, it becomes appar- 
ent that only a few new teachers would need to be recruited from the 
graduates of the education faculties for a onetdacabte period of time. 
The result for the secondary schools could be to reduce the positive 
effects of the introduction of new academic knowledge and ideas, to 
lose the impact of the most modern concepts and practices in teaching 
which new entrants to the profession bring to their jobs, and to fore- 
go the benefits of their enthusiasm and desire for success in their 
profession. In addition, the existing staff would be relatively sta- 


tic with the average age constantly increasing. These latter factors 
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would have implications in terms of the school's ability to relate to the 
young people in the schools. The morale of the staff is likely to deteri- 
orate in a relatively static organization with consequent impact on the 


quality of the instructional program for students. 


Cost of Grade 13 


It is difficult to separate out from the total budget for the secondary 
school the proportion of the cost attributable to the provision of Grade 13 
classes. Most teachers who have classes at this level also teach some 
classes in their subject areas to students in Grades 9 to 12 inclusive. 

The allocation of costs for operation, maintenance, equipment, and supplies 
for Grade 13 classes conducted in various parts of the building require ar- 
bitrary decisions difficult to justify. The amount of the annual repayment 
on debentures for a secondary school that should be charged to the Grade 13 
program is in the same category. Nevertheless, attempts have been made on 


a provincial basis to assess the operating costs for a number of years. 


As far back as 1966, negotiations were being conducted between the Federal 
government and the provinces regarding Federal support for post-secondary 
educational institutions. Ultimately, it was agreed that the Federal au- 
thority would make a fiscal transfer to the provinces using as one formula 
50 per cent of the operating costs of post-secondary institutions. Ontario 
was permitted to include operating expenditures for Grade 13 in the public 
educational system and the other provinces the final year of their second- 
ary school systems. The total agreement was incorporated in The Federal- 


Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 


To qualify for the portion of the fiscal transfer represented by 50 per 
cent of the operating costs of Grade 13, Ontario was required to determine 
those costs. In 1967, the first year in which the formula applied, Ontario 
estimated the operating costs for Grade 13 to be $33,000,000. Consequently, 
the fiscal transfer in that year was $16,500,000. In 1974, the cost had 
risen to $83,102,776, so that the fiscal transfer was $41,551,388. The in- 
crease in cost during the period could be attributed in large part to a 25 
per cent increase in enrolment, a substantial inflationary factor, and 


higher teachers' salaries. 
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Money received by the province from the Federal government through a fiscal 
transfer using the operating costs attributable to Grade 13 is placed in 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province. It need not be and is not 
earmarked specifically for use to meet the costs of conducting Grade 13 
classes. Nevertheless, the additional money in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund has some bearing on the amount of general legislative grants that the 
province can pay to school boards. If it can be assumed that the general 
legislative grants to secondary school boards in Ontario are greater by the 
amount of the fiscal transfers, then only half of the direct operating 
costs of Grade 13 are borne by taxpayers in Ontario. The same taxpayers, 
of course, contribute through their Federal taxes a good proportion of the 


fiscal transfer from the Federal government. 


Conclusion 


Any decision about the future of Grade 13 should be based on a full know- 
ledge of the information and data available and of the probable impact on 
students, the total educational program, and the secondary schools and post- 
secondary institutions. Most of the dialogue that has been carried on in 
recent years is ill-informed or non-informed, offers a simplistic approach 
to a rather complex issue and ignores the educational and financial implica- 
tions for students, educational institutions, and society. We have attemp- 
ted to identify some of the factors that should be considered in any study 
of the place of Grade 13 in Ontario education. These and other considera- 
tions should be explored in depth so that the public may be more fully 


aware of the many significant facts and facets of this issue. 
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of East York 
of Etobicoke 
of North York 
of Scarborough 
Toronto 

of York 


"The combined resources of the entire area are to be made available 
to support education and to overcome the most serious inequities of 
the present situation where some parts of the area do not have the 
financial resources required to provide even the bare essentials in 
the way of education while others, because of the concentration of 
non-residential assessment or for other reasons, have taxable re- 


sources which in comparison are much greater than their needs." 


Report of the Ontario Municipal Board (Lorne R. Cumming -- Chairman) 
which recommended the establishment of a Metropolitan form of govern— 


ment, January 20th, 1953. 
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THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 
pts deta Nielomtaalattnaey satchel SE EEN USSR 


The Metropolitan Toronto school system was implemented to make the finan- 
cial assets of the whole Metropolitan region available, on an equitable 
basis, to every Area Board of Education. Since its inception in 1953, The 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board has had, as its primary purpose, the 

task of guaranteeing that the total financial resources of the community 
are used to give every student in Metro the best possible educational op- 
portunities. Equitable financial distribution is the responsibility of the 
School Board; ownership of facilities and equipment and operation of the 
school system are the prerogatives of the Area Boards. Exceptions to this 
general rule are the Schools for the Mentally Retarded which are owned and 


operated by The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


Composition 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board is composed of trustees from the six 
Area Boards plus representatives of the separate school ratepayers. The 
number of representatives is based on the size of each area. The trustee 
members of the six Area Boards are elected publicly by wards every two 
years, at the same time as their municipal colleagues. The Chairman of 
each Area Board automatically becomes a member of The Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board upon his election. The present composition of The Metropoli- 


tan Toronto School Board is as follows: 


Area Boards of Education Number of Members and Alternates 

East York 1 + 1 (Chairman plus one alternate) 

Etobicoke 2 + 1 (Chairman plus one representative 
plus an alternate) 

North York 4 (Chairman plus three representatives) 

Scarborough 3 (Chairman plus two representatives) 

Toronto 6 (Chairman plus five representatives) 

York 1 +1 (Chairman plus an alternate) 


17 + 3 Alternates 
Separate School Ratepayers 3 


Total: 20 + 3 Alternates 
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These 17 members, together with the three representatives of the separate 
school ratepayers of the Metropolitan areas comprise The Metropolitan Tor- 
onto School Board. The Board meets regularly twice a month throughout 


the school year and once per month during the summer. 


A fundamental purpose of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board is the divi- 
Sion of revenue available from the whole Metropolitan area among the Area 
Boards. This is accomplished through the annual preparation of an overall 
education budget (capital and current) for the entire region. The budget 
is designed to strike a realistic balance between the actual education 
needs in the Area Boards and an acceptable level of property tax for the 
ratepayers. Educational programs are necessarily financed within the lim- 
its of financial feasibility. The Composite Capital and Current Budgets 
are calculated through a variety of formulae developed by the School Board, 
including the Ceiling Cost Formula for the Capital Program, the Staff Allo- 
cation Formula, and various account Classification Formulae for the Compo- 
site Current Budget. The main purpose of basing these budgets of formulae 
is to ensure equitable distribution of available funds among the Area 


Boards in response to their educational and operational needs. 


In recent years, the negotiation of salaries and fringe benefits for teach- 
ing and non-teaching staff has become another important activity for the 
School Board. This is undertaken at the request of, and on behalf of, the 


Area Boards and is accomplished through the Committee of Board Chairmen. 
Functions 


The School Board on behalf of the Area Boards conducts a continuous review 
of school support. In Ontario, Roman Catholics may designate their school 


taxes to support either the public or separate elementary school system. 


a 


A ania Catholics in the Province of Ontario may elect to enrol their chil- 
dren in schools (similar in type to parochial schools) administered by the 
Separate School Board. Separate schools are state-supported and provide 
an educational program at the elementary school level which may include 
Grades 9 and 10. Ratepayers who support the separate school are given rep- 
resentation on the public education authorities concerning secondary school 
matters because their taxes Support Grades 9 to 13 of the public school 
system. 
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All "resident" pupils are entitled to free attendance in the public elemen- 
tary school system unless their parents or guardians are separate school 
supports. The designation of tax support is made at the time of the annual 
enumeration each September. Such a process inevitably involves a number of 
errors. It is the function of the School Support Review Officers to assist 
both the individual taxpayer and the public school taxpayers generally by 
ensuring that those Roman Catholics who wish to support the public elemen- 


tary school system, are correctly recorded as public school supporters. 


A responsibility of the School Board which is little publicized is the op- 
eration of certain special education programs throughout Metro. These in- 
clude the Schools for the Mentally Retarded as well as transportation for 
deaf and/or blind children to provincial institutions. The operation of 

the Schools for the Retarded is the responsibility of The Metropolitan Tor- 
onto School Board. Staff for these schools is selected and employed direct- 
ly by the School Board. Other programs, such as those for the deaf and the 
orthopaedically handicapped are operated by the Area Boards on behalf of 
The Metropolitan Toronto School Board, and are open to students from all 


parts of the Metropolitan region. 


Each of the above functions is carried out by a specific "department" (s) 
within the School Board which, in turn, works with special committees con- 
sisting of staff representatives from the Metro and Area Boards. In many 
instances, departments work together on the solution of aiproblemsmsrfor .ex- 
ample, the superintendents of academic programs and academic studies and 
the finance department provide supportive services for salary negotiations 


and staff allocation discussions. 


The Committees of the School Board are designated as either "standing" com- 
mittees or "appointed" committees. Standing committees are required by the 
School Board's by-laws; appointed committees are formed as the need arises 
to deal with specific concerns. Only trustees may serve on standing commit- 
tees; they also sit on appointed committees, sometimes with outside consul- 
tants and School Board staff who act as resource personnel. Standing com- 
mittees include: The Committee of Board Chairmen (a Committee composed of 
the Chairman of the School Board, the Chairman of each area board of educa- 


tion and one person appointed by and from the members of the School Board 
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who are appointed by the Metropolitan Separate School Board), Buildings 
and Sites, Finance, Academic and Chairmen's (composed of the chairmen of 
other standing committees and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the School 
Board). The appointed committees include: The Advisory Committee, 
Schools for the Retarded; and other ad hoc committees which review policy 
or liaise with other agencies. Whereas the standing committees are estab- 
lished under the School Board's by-laws, the Advisory committee, Schools 


for Retarded differs in that it is required by provincial legislation. 


The relationship of the various committees to the School Board is indica- 
ted on the chart titled "Committee Organization of The Metropolitan Tor- 
onto School Board". The composition and functions of each major committee 


are outlined in the following pages. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee submits recommendations to The Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board on all matters which have financial implications. Specifi- 


cally, it is responsible for the following: 


(a) It reviews and reports on the financial aspects of all recommendations 


emanating from the standing and special committees of the School Board. 


(b) It gives consideration to financial statements and reports respecting 
the operations of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board and the 


Schools for Retarded. 


(c) One of its major responsibilities is the review of current estimates 
received from the Area Boards of Education and the consolidation of 
these estimates, together with those of the School Board, into the Com- 
posite Current Budget which is subsequently submitted to the Metropoli- 


tan Council. 


(d) It reviews and recommends with respect to the legislation governing 
the operations of the School Board and the amendments which are pro- 
posed by the Provincial Government, as well as those which are initi- 


ated locally. The Committee also reviews and recommends appropriate 
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amendments to the by-laws of the School Board. 


The Composite Current Budget 


During the latter part of the calendar year the budget formulae are review- 
ed, revised as necessary, and approved for use in the preparation of next 
year's composite current budget. After the Provincial grant regulations 
are reviewed and analyzed, the formulae are used to generate total budget 
targets for each Area Board. The Area Boards then prepare their detailed 
budgets within the target totals and submit these to the School Board for 
approval. These budgets are reviewed by the Advisory Council of Directors, 
the Finance Committee and ultimately by the School Board. During this re- 
view process, Area Boards may make representations concerning special needs 
which cannot be met within the target amounts. Toward the end of April, 
after all the necessary adjustments have been made, the School Board gives 


final approval to the Composite Current Budget. 


Through this budget Process, the School Board establishes the total amount 
of money to be spent for educational purposes during the year. The ap- 
proved estimates of the School Board are then submitted to the Metropolitan 
Council which has the responsibility to raise those funds which will not be 
provided by provincial grants. The Council raises its share of the educa- 
tional revenue through a uniform municipal tax levy against the assessment 


of the whole Metropolitan Toronto area. 
THE BUILDINGS AND SITES COMMITTEEF 
ee ht tt COMMITTEE 


In general, the Buildings and Sites Committee is responsible for: 


(a) recommending to the School Board an annual capital program and all in- 
dividual applications of Area Boards for the provision of temporary 


and permanent accommodation and the acquisition of school sites; 


(b) recommending to the School Board revisions to the Ceiling Cost Formula; 
and consideration of the comments of Area Boards pertaining to proposed 
plans of subdivision, amendments to Official Plans, and amending by- 


laws and recommending same to the School Board. 
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Composite Capital Program 


- Each year Area Boards of Education are responsible for the preparation 
and submission to the School Board in October of a capital program for 


the ensuing year as well as a five year capital program. 


- The projects proposed for inclusion in the Composite Capital Program 
are categorized by the staff of the School Board according to type of 
project and urgency of need; the proposed Composite Capital Program is 
then presented to the Buildings and Sites Committee for its considera- 


tion and recommendation to the School Board. 


- Area Boards are given the opportunity to make presentations relative to 
the projects and the categorization of them to the Buildings and Sites 


Committee. 


- The approved Composite Capital Program and five-year capital program are 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the Metropolitan Council and the 


Ministry of Education. 


- Subsequently, individual site and building applications along with sup- 
porting data are submitted by Area Boards to the Buildings and Sites 


Committee for recommendation to the School Board. 


THE ACADEMIC COMMITTEE 


Academic matters that are of common concern across the Metropolitan area 

are processed to the School Board through the Academic Committee. Items 
considered by this Committee were staff allocation, inner city schools, pro- 
vision of transportation for blind and deaf students, the question of in- 
creased accommodation for deaf students, expansion of existing educational 
provisions for blind pupils, in-service training, the co-operative outdoor 
education program with The Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Au- 
thority, Metropolitan attendance areas, non-resident fees and regulations, 


and matters pertaining to Special Education. 
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THE CHAIRMEN'S COMMITTEE 
aa attra de hah Nantslenlontocalon| 


(The organization of this Committee is currently under review by the 


School Board.) 


The By-law also provides that the Committee shall meet at the call of the 
Chair, to consider such matters as may be referred to it by the School 
Board, or by the Chairman of the School Board, and to submit recommenda- 


tions thereon. 
THE COMMITTEE OF BOARD CHAIRMEN 
er UA TRIN 


Composition 


This Committee consists of eight trustees with full voting powers, plus the 
seven members of the Advisory Council of Directors who serve in a non-vot- 


ing advisory capacity. The eight trustees include the following members: 


- The Chairman of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
- The Chairman of each area Board of Education (six) 
- One representative of the Separate School Ratepayers who is a member of 


the School Board. 


In the event that a representative of the Separate School Ratepayers is 
elected Chairman of an Area Board of Education, the trustee named by that 
Area Board to serve on The Metropolitan Toronto School Board in his place 


shall serve on the Committee of Board Chairmen. 
Functions 


The evolution towards the present responsibilities has been developing 
Since 1952. In that year, suburban trustees began informal cooperation 

in salary matters and were joined in 1953 by the City of Toronto. With the 
formation of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board in 1953 ,mchiseinformal 
co-operation continued. In 1953, The Metropolitan Toronto School Board ap- 
pointed a Salary Committee (forerunner of the present Committee of Board 
Chairmen) at the request of the Scarborough Board of Education. In LI G7, 


the Metropolitan Salary Committee assumed formal responsibility for 
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developing a common salary schedule through local negotiations. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1968, the name of the Salary Committee was changed to that of the 
Committee of Board Chairmen. For the past several years this Committee 

has been given full and final responsibility by the Area Boards of Educa- 
tion and The Metropolitan Toronto School Board to conduct negotiations for 
salary schedules and fringe benefit packages and to reach agreement with 
teacher groups in Metropolitan Toronto. In recent years the Committee has 
also established guidelines for the negotiation of salary scales and fringe 
benefit packages for the non-teaching staff. All agreements are subject to 


final approval by the Area Boards and The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE — SCHOOLS FOR RETARDED 


This Committee is responsible for recommending to the School Board on 
matters pertaining to the planning and operation of programs for the men- 
tally retarded in 21 locations in the Metropolitan Toronto area. It con- 
sists of three members of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board and three 
representatives appointed by the Metropolitan Toronto Association FOr the 
Mentally Retarded. The Committee advises the School Board on the manage- 
ment of the schools. It considers the financial, program and staff af- 
fairs of the schools, and makes recommendations to The Metropolitan Tor- 


onto School Board concerning these matters. 


The most fundamental function of the Committee is to establish the scope 
and objectives of the programs offered in the schools. These are designed 
so that the programs are compatible with those operated by the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Association for the Mentally Retarded. Long-range plans are 
expressed in the capital program for site acquisition and new and renewed 
facilities. This program is reviewed annually in light of changes in de- 


mand and resources. 


The bulk of the items on most committee agendas concern the day-to-day de- 
tails of the schools' operations. Matters of supplies, transportation, 
cleaning and maintaining the buildings and equipment are considered. All 
appointments of teaching and non-teaching staff are reviewed by the commit- 


tee. 
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Research projects on innovative programs in the schools for retarded are 


also operated under the auspices of this Committee. 
ADVISORY COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS 
re ST 


The By-laws of the School Board require that the Advisory Council of Direc- 
tors consist of the Directors of Education of the City and Borough Boards 
of Education and the Director of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


The Advisory Council is required to: 


(a) report on matters referred to it by the School Board; 


(b) report and recommend on any matter which in the opinion of the Coun- 


cil requires consideration of the School Board; 


(c) join with the Director of The Metropolitan Toronto School Board in the 
review of such matters within his responsibilities as he may wish to 


refer to the Council. 


Chairmanship of the Council rotates monthly among the Directors. Council 


meets at least one-half day per week. 


The work of the Council is supported by a number of staff committees with 
staff representation from the various Area Boards and The Metropolitan 

Toronto School Board. These committees deal with a broad range of topics 
of Metro-wide concern. All reports from the various staff committees are 
reviewed by the Advisory Council of Directors prior to submission to the 
appropriate committee of the School Board. The following committees have 


a regular schedule of meeting: 


Chairman 
Academic Personnel H.J. Vallery 
Educational Research Rotating 
Financial Officials R.I. Thorman 
Inner City A.S. Merritt 
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Chairman 


Outdoor Education Anos Merritt 
Personnel and Labour Relations H.R. Farrell 
Psychological Services Rotating 
Planning F.G. Ridge 
Renovation -— Replacement F.G. Ridge 
Special Education A S2iMerritr 
(a) Students with Communication 
Problems A.S. Merritt 
(b) Committee for Students with 
Physical Disabilities F.J. Reynolds 
(c) Special Program (Vision) F.J. Reynolds 
Staff Allocation (Elementary) AS paMerritr 
Staff Allocation (Secondary) A.S. Merritt 
Salary Negotiations (Elementary) Had. Vallery 
Salary Negotiations (Secondary) H.J. Vallery 


Committees that meet infrequently include: 


Adult Continuing Education H.J. Vallery 
Animal Care A.S. Merritt 
Ceiling Cost Formula F.G. Ridge 
In-Service Training Courses H.J. Vallery 
Group Life Insurance - Joint 

Management D.A. Morrison 
Night School and Summer School H.J. Vallery 
Non-Resident Fees and Regulations H.J. Vallery 
P.P.B.E.S. Steering Committee R.I. Thorman 
Student Enrolment R, Ll. Thorman 
Technical Plant G. Dabbs 
Attendance Areas H.J. Vallery 


The Budget Formulae Review Committee meets frequently during some parts of 


the year. Its work is supported by thirteen sub-committees: 


Budget Formulae Review Committee H.J. Vallery 
(a) Special Courses and Continuing 
Adult Education N.J. Hurley 
(b) Data Processing H.R. Montemurro 
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(c) Furniture, Equipment, Supplies and 


Rentals H.J. Vallery 
(d) Maintenance and Permanent Improvements Pattizton 
(e) Outdoor Education AoeMerritt 
(f) Plant Operations Peaviirdon 
(g) Psychological and Pupil Welfare 

Services A.S. Merritt 
(h) Transportation ALS. Merritt 
(i) Para-Professionals ALS Merritt 
(j) Revenue R.1I. Thorman 
(k) Program and Supervision A.S. Merritt 
(1) Metrication A.S. Merritt 
(m) Inner City Committee A.S. Merritt 


There is also a special study committee for Teacher Education in Reading. 


Resource Committee for Teacher 
Education in Reading A.S. Merritt 
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1976 COMPOSITE CURRENT BUDGET FOR 
THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THE AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Expenditures 


Salaries and Wages 
Employee Benefits 
Supplies and Services 
Replacements and Rentals 


Principal Repayment of 
Debentures 


Interest Payments on 
Debenture Debt 


Provision for a Reserve For 
Financing a Portion of 
the Capital Program 


Funds for Financing a Portion 
of the Capital Program 


Current Area Board Funds for 
Capital Purposes 


Fees and Contractual Services 
Transfer to Other Boards 


Other 


Sources of Revenue 


Local Property Taxes 
Provincial Grants 


Fees and Other Revenue 


Elementary 


+ 067,206,739 


14,259,588 
26,032,659 
1,323,145 


(eee dhat is as 


20520, 500 


Oe l ee, UUU 


2,387,641 


That ys a) 
OO eed, 

2920!) 
4,476,074 


$363,660,724 


$246,730,523 
95,300,000 


21,630,201 


$363,660,724 
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Secondary 


¥ 540,876,080 


Ae 
28,330,057 
sens AGF a AES) 


6,184,900 


97,790,099 


5,968,000 


Deol no? 


6,645,615 
J2079, 020 

pUDA Cs 
S70 la. 20 


$923 ,502,905 


$197,608,279 
94,000,000 


31,694,684 


$925,002, 700 


Total 
*508,082,819 
26,039,062 
bres yMleew as 
35243,956 


tai Gol! 


29,446,557 


9,090,000 
3,488,828 


13,847,792 
16,243,353 
898,352 
8,095,399 


$686 ,963,687 


$444,338, 802 
189 , 300,000 


537024 ,885 


$686 ,963,687 
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SCHOOLS FOR RETARDED* 


Number of Schools: 
Number of Students: 
Number of Teachers: 


Number of Principals, Vice- 
Principals and Consultants 


Number of Teaching Aides 


*As of September 30, 1976 


8 plus programs in 13 other locations 


1,303 
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1976 BUDGET ALLOCATION FOR THE SCHOOLS 
FOR RETARDED, METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 


Expenditures 


Instruction 
Administration 

Plant Operations 

Plant Maintenance 

Pupil Transportation 
Pupil Services 
Educational Services 
Other 

Total Gross Expenditures 
Revenue 


Total Net Expenditures 


Amounts 


$3,869,025 
60,519 
481,172 
88,665 
666,765 
25,523 
81,103 
17,500 
$5,290,272 
255,378 


$5,034,894 
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COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 
EUV AL LUN 


Staff Members 


J. R. McCarthy 


S. Bacsalmasi 


F. A. Danna 


T. David 


J. M. Ramsay 
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Executive Director 


Superintendent of Planning and 
Development 
York County Board of Education 


Assistant Superintendent of 
Business and Finance 
Halton County Board of Education 


Senior Statistician 
Ministry of Education 


Director of Education 
Simcoe County Board of Education 
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